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LETTER I. 

On the Necessity ofabtaimng a Knowledge of 
the Intellectual Faculties, in order to their 
proper Cultivation. -^How this Knowledge 
is to be acquired.-^Futilitj/ of endeavouring 
to cultivate the Faculties out of the Order 
prescribed by Nature. — A short Analysis 
of the^Plan to be pursued. — Reflections. 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

HAVING endeavoured to point cut 
the neceiEty of paying an early and 
unremitting attention to the aftive powers 
of the human mind, it now remains for me 
to attempt an examination of the principks 
.upon which we ought to proceed in die 
Improvement of the IntelleAual Faculties. 
If we admit, as a fundamental principle^ 
that the true end of education is to bring 
VOL. n. M all 
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all the powers and faculties of our nature t$ 
the higheji perfeEtion of which they are capa-^ 
ble; it evidently follows, that an adequate 
knowledge of thefe powers and faculties is 
abfolutely necefiary towards the accom- 
plifliment of the end we have in view. 
The diffulion of this fpecies of knowledge 
would doubtlefs correft many errors, both 
in theory and praftice ; and did it once be- 
come general among thofe with whom the 
firft years of life'are commonly fpent, would 
produce confequcnces of the utmoft im- 
portance to fociety. 

But where are we to fearch for this defi- 
rable information ? Muft we turn to the vo- 
luminous works of philofophers, and there 
feek for this hidden treafure, amid all the 
tubbifli of conjefiure and hypothefis ? Such 
a ta(k would be, to the generality of our fex, 
impoflible: nor were it poflible, would it 
prolxiblybe attended with much advantage. 

To explore the nature of the human 
mind is, indeed, the proper objeft of meta- 
physeal enquiry; butfewphilofc^hers have 
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been at fufficient pains to difcrlminate and 
afccrtaln the different degrees of certainty 
that attend their difcoveries. With all 
that- is fpeculative or conjedural upon xHm 
fubjeft we have properly no concern ; but 
happily for us, we may derive an adequate 
knowledge of all that is true and certain, by 
means of refledlion and obfervation. 

" We take it for granted," fays the vene- 
rable Reid,«^ thatjby attentive refleaion, a 
man may gain a clear and certain knowledge 
of the operations of his own mind ; a know- 
ledge no lefs clear and certain than tliat 
which he has of an external objed, when it h 
fet before his eyes. Another fource of infor- 
mation upon this fubjeft is a due attention 
to the courfe of human aftions and conduft. 
The anions of men are effeds; their fend- 
ments, their paiQons, and their affedion$9 
are caufes of thofe effefts ; and we may, m 
many cafes, form a judgment of the caufe 
from the effeft* Not only the afiions, btic 
even the opinions^ of men^ may fometinles 

give 



£tve light into the frame of the.hqmam 
The opinions of men jinay be con- 



leered as the cSt6ks of their. infelle£^al 
ptxyfpc^^ as their anions are ' the^ eSc^ of 
^eir ,a£Uye principles* Even the:prga<- 
.^jc^es and errors pf mankind, •. when thc^ 
,^e general, mjiil have fqme cauie no lefs 
general; the diftpyery pf which: thrill thrqw 
fi)fneiight^ uppn>the,fra^e of tl^. human 
jiinderftanding." 

Fortified hy.fiJ|ch authjc^iiy^ I need not 

j^ruple to ay pr,, that ^y rc%aion upon the 

,ojperai49ps ,of ^qi{r own i^inds, andattep- 

^^ye fji^efy^pffn .9^ . the cqnduift^ :aiid opi- 

.^gns|Qf.pd^erv?pe may j^ttain idU the i^- 

f^Trm\on ,i)i%i ^^: ^bfolu.tcly req^^iite for 

us xy|K>n;.ihe.fttbj^A in q^cftipn; ,and tbiit 

the grea^eft .advantage to be derived from 

jhe dpifqviiraiipasof the learped is. the lead- 

^^gour^ip^s to a more attentive rofiec- 

,(ion and pb^v^tion than we might other- 

^^ife be inclined to bcftpw.. " The under- 

.ftandiagy'' a^ Mr* Lool^c .beautifully ob- 

ferves. 



fenfes, " like the eye,iwliaft it malcei w 
fee and perceive all other things, takes no' 
notice of itfclf }• and it requires art and 
pains to fee it at a diftance, and make it its 
own objcft/* This •* art and pains" are 
implied in ferious reflection ; and to this 
reflection it is the objeft of thefe volumes to 
to call the guardians of the rifing generation. 

Let it not be imagined, that I mean to 
engage my fex in the nice fubtleties of lo- 
gic OT metaphyfics. It is not for the pur- 
pofe of exercifing their minds in lifelcfs' 
fpeculation, that t exhort them to the fpe- 
cies of inquiry alluded to ; but it is to ena- 
ble them to difchtirge, with fidelity and ho- 
nour, tlie mordentous duties to which Pro- 
vidence h^ been pleafed to call them. 

Parents are the agents of the Moft High 
in extenditfg thebleffing of exiftence. But 
in giving life to a netv race of beings is 
their agency at an end? Ought they not 
ftill to coiner themfclves as the inftru- 
mcnts of the Deity, employed by Him to 

train 
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train up a certain portion of his radonal 
offsprmg to a capacity for the enjoyment 
of that felicity which he has prepared for 
thofewho love him? In all that we know 
of his decrees, we behold a proTiiion for 
the gradual improvement, aild final per- 
fedion of the human race. In this be- 
neficent plan parents have the privilege of 
co-operating. Glorious privilege! Who 
that had a fenfe of its importance would 
{acrifice it at the (hrine of vanity, or relm- 
qui(h it at the fuggeftion of felfifli indolence ? 
To mothers is entrufted the care of ra- 
tional beings in the moil important period 
of their exiftence; the fprings of human 
conduA are in their hands. From themmuft 
the nafcent paiEons and affe&ions of the 
heart receive their dire£^ion ; by them muft 
the germ of intelleA be taught to expand ; 
by them muft the foundation be Isdd of all 
chat is great, and good, and admirable, in 
human character. Theleare theimportant 
privileges by which our fex is honoured; 

(hefe 
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chefe are the duties to which it is called. 
Let not'affiftance towards the due pei*form« 
ance of them be defpifed, however humble 
the hand that offers it. 

In entering upon the cukivation of the 
underflanding, it is neceffary to premife, 
that I do not intend to prefer ibe. any par- 
ticular courfe of ftudy, or to point out 
the bed methods of inftrudion in any 
branch of learning or of fcience. To thofe, 
therefore, who confine their views folely 
to the acquirement of this or that accom- 
plifhment, my obfervations will neceflarily 
appear dull and unihterefting, becaufe to-^ 
tally deftitute of rules that may facilitate the 
attainment of their particular objefi. 

It is obferved by an authority to which 
I am always proud to refer, that ** to in- 
ftruft youth in the languages and in the fci- 
ences is comparatively of little importance, 
if we are inattentive to the habits they ac- 
quire; and are not careful in giving to all 
the different faculties, and all their different 

principles 
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principles of aftion, a proper degree of em- 
ployment. Abftrafting entirely from the 
culture of their moral powers, how exten- 
iive and difficult is the bufinefs of conduc- 
ing their intcUeftual improvement! To 
watch over the affociations which they 
form in their tender years ; to givg them 
early habits of mental adivity; to roufe 
their curiofity, and to direft it to proper 
objeftsj to exercife their ingenuity and 
invention; to cultivate in their minds a turn 
forfpeculation, andat thefame timepreferve 
iheir attention alive to obje£ls around them; 
to awaken their attention to the beauties 
of nature, and to infpire them with a reliih 
for intelleftual enjoyment ; thefe form but 
a part of the bufinefs of educaticHi, and 
yet the execution even of this part requires 
an acquaintance with the general principles 
of our nature, which feldom falls to the 
fhare of thofe to whom the inftruftion of 
youth is commonly entrufled/'* 

^ Ekmeots of the Philofophy of the Human Mind, p. 2f. 
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The Iketch that is here drawn by a maC- 
terly hand will better explain to you my 
notions upon the fubjed of intellectual im- ' 
provement than the mod laboured defini- 
nition. Still I mufl: agree with the en* 
lightenedauthor^that thefeparticulars form 
but a part of the buiiQefs of education: 
They are but a few of the neceflar}' meant 
that Buift be employed in accomplifbiag 
our great end. 

To qualify a human being for the troc 
enjoyment of exiftencc, the higbcft cuid* 
vation of the intelkdual powers will doc 
be fufficient, unlefs thcfe powers be pro- 
perly direded ; this dire&ioa they nuift re- 
ceive from the bias that has been given t^ 
the defires and affections of the heart* If 
thefe defires and affe&o&s have been cor- 
rupted by improper induJgc&cCy or per- 
verted and depraved by mcus of power- 
ful impreifions made upon xbc ct&dcr miodp 
we may give our childrea kjxowkdgtf we 
may give. them Jcamiog, wc tn^f give 

cbem 
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them accompliihmcQts, but we (hall never 
be able to teach them to applythefe ac- 
quirements to juft or noble purpofes. 

To explain and to urge the imponance 
of giving fuch a dire&ion to the aftivc 
powers of the mind, as is agreeable to the 
precepts of divine philofophj, was the par- 
ticular objeft of my firft Series of Letters. 
But though my view was there chiefly di- 
refted towards the culture of the heart, it 
was impoi&ble fo entirely to feparate fub- 
je6ls in themfelves united, as not toblend my 
ideas of the early cultivation of the mental 
powers with what I advanced on the culti- 
vation of the aflfeftions. The fubjefts, in- 
deed, ought never to be confidered as fepa- 
rate and diftinft j though, from our limited 
powers, it is neceflary, in works of this 
nature, to view them in fucceflion. 

That the greateft perfeftion of which 
our nature is fufceptible, confifts in the ca 
pability of exerting, in an eminent degree, 
not one or two of the faculties with which 

Providence 
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Providence has endowed us, but the 

WHOLE OF THESE FACULTIES; and of 

having the direction given to this exertion, 
nnder the conilant inflnence ^f the pious 
and benevolent affections; I believe few 
will be inclined to deny. This is the per- 
fcftion after which we ought inceflantly to 
labour ; of thisperfedion it has pleafed the 
Deity to give us an example, in Him, who, 
in compaifion to our infirmities, took not on 
him the nature of Angels^ that is to fay, 
gave us not an-^example of perfeftion be- 
yond the grafp of our prefent faculties to 
conceive,orofourprcfenipowersto imitate. 
In the charafter of our bleffed Saviour 
we behold the union of the intelle^al 
and moral powers of man in their moft ex- 
alted ftate of perfeftion ; nor is it doing 
juftice either tohis example or his precepts, 
to keep our eye fixed upon one part of the 
character, while we negleft the other. His 
precepts and example are never at vari- 
ance; while he taught the neceflity and ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of improving every talent wiA' 
which Heaven has entmfled us, he dif- 
played every faculty of the human mind 
exened in the caufe of piety and vinue. 
To give our children fuch a partial and im« 
perfeA education, as (hall render them in<# 
clmed to bury their talents in the earth, is 
to a£t diredly contrary to the commands 
of Him, who gives them with an eiq^refs in- 
jundion that they may be occupied. 

As the body is compofed of a variety of 
organs, of which each is equally ncccffary 
to the welUbeing of the whole ; fo the mind 
is a compound, if I may fo fpeak, of a va^ 
riety of faculties, none of which can be de- 
fedive, without enfeebling or injuring the 
reft. The lungs are not more neccffiiry 
to the funAions of the heart, than accurate 
conception to found judgment. The cir*.' 
culation of the blood is not morenecefiary 
to the animal economy, than memory is to 
the mental. But memory depends upon 
attention) the accuracy of conception has 

the 



tbe cfame . feoree : aod if both aremot duly 
ffj^ercifed' by means of the * porcqptions, 
:netther3BtlLattaiiLperfe£tion«-^ 

Where -irayjone of the faculties has ob- 

tainedjainanifefiaibendancy) the chara Aer 
:iirill be imper£cft, unhappy in itfelf, and 
v^iefs to fociety* This irregular (hoot is 
jrQmeuaies:dignified by ignorance with the 
^luune of genius ; butgenius is not the partial 
w^jor of ia; fipglc faculty^ : It implies the 
^poSk&on of all the powers of the mind in 
JSffk emiocnt degree. The nciw combinations 
-which geoius produces9 either in Utera- 
.tut'e or ia the turts, are the iproduAion of 

vigorous conception and found judgment; 

aided by the creative power pf imaginatio% 

and modelled by tafte. Where any of 

ihefe appear io be wanting, the inventions 
•of gentus muft'be propoitionally defective. 

To iiippofe that genius can ezifl without 

isbem, is absurd. 
The. fame want of reflexion leads into 

#ther .tarror$9 which are frequent caiifes of 

difappointment. 
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difappointment. In the prefent ftate of re- 
finement, the cuhiration of Tafte is an objeft 
of much importance: in the education of 
young ladies, it indeed often appears to be 

• the only objeft that is deemed wonhy of 
attention. To afcertain the bed and mod 
icenain method of cultivating this iaculcy 
will, therefore, I doubt not, be confidcred 

' as a vcr jrdefirablc objcft. If ihcfe Letters 

'are read withattention, I hope the difcovcry 
will be made. I do not defpairof convin- 
cing the raoft incredulous, of the utter ira* 
poffibility of cultivating Tafte< without the 
previous cultivation of the leading faculties. 
It is here, however, ncceffary to premife, 
that by Tafte, wherever the word occurs, 
I invariably mean that faculty of the mind, 
whereby we are enabled to perceive 9 and to 

feelj whatever is beautiful or f iiblime in Na- 
ture or in the Arts. It is neceflary to give 
this definition, becaufe the term is often ap- 
plied to denote predileSion ; and this appli- 
oationof it has given rife to much confufion, 

not 
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not only in colloquial languages ^^ i^ ^^ 
writings of fome ingenious authors. Apre- 
dile£lion for muiic or painting may be ac- 
quired by means of habit and of aiTociation ;. 
but thefe are inadequate to the production 
of the emotions of Tq/ie, which have their 
origin in other fources. All animals that 
have nice perceptions, are capable of acqui- 
ring a predileAion for certain founds or 
colours \ but the emotions of Tafte are pe- 
culiar to the human race, and even in man 
are confined to the circle of the cultivated. 
The fame faculties which mud unite 
their operations, in order to render the 
mind fufceptible of the emotions of fubli-^ 
mity or beauty, are equally neceffary to. 
the imagination. An early apd partial 
cultivation of this faculty is an evil preg- 
nant with fo much mifchief, that it cannot 
be too fcveriely deprecated . To it are wc 
indebted for thofe thoufand extravagancies 
in opinion and in condud, which extort 
the pity of the wife, and the ceufures of 

the 
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the fevcrc* To it we owe the motley ab« 
ibrdities, t^hich, rradcr the name of Novels, 
deprave the tafte, and corrupt the affeftiotts, 
of the youthful heart ; and rn the early In- 
citement that is given to the imagination, 

r 

while the powers of conception and judg- 
ment are fuffered to lie dormant, we fee the 
Teafon' why fuch books are read whh avl- 
tiity arid delight. A predileftion fbr the 
"Wild tod eitraVagant mufl: be the inevita- 
ble cbnfequeoce of introducing trains* of 
thought, made up of unnatural combina- 
tions, at a period when the mind has ob- 
tained few accurate ideas, and the judg- 
ment has been but little exercifed. 

The imagination that is not regulated by 
judgment, is pernicious in exaft proportion 
to its ftren'gth. It prefents to the mind's 
eye a falfe glafs, through which no objeft 
is feen in its natural fize and juft proportion. 
All is diftorted ; though, by the glare of 
falfe colouring, the deformity efcapcs de- 
te6tion» Thus, by injudicious management, 

is 
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h that faculty which, under proper regu- 
lation, is the ornament and blefling of our 
prefent ftate, converted into a fource of 
error and deluiion. Thus what was in- 
tended for our happinefs is rendered pro- 
duffive of mifery, and confufiou is intro* 
duced into the works of God ! 

Nor is the partial cultivation of the fa- 
culties confined to tafte and imagination. 
Upon a ftrifl inveftigation of this impor- 
tant fuhje&9 1 am afraid we ihould find, that 
it is no uncommon thing to attempt the 
cultivation of the reafoning faculty, with- 
out having paid any regard to the culture 
of thofe by which, in the order of nature, 
it is preceded. Have we no abftra£t rea^ 

foners who fhew a deficiency in judgment? 
No metaphyficians who betray the abfence 
of that common fenfe which has found 
judgment for its bafis ? Is it not to the 
neglcfl: of the judging faculty, that we muft 
attribute the favourable reception which 
the crude dreams of fpeculative vifionaries 
VOL. II. c mcec 
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meet with from the young ? How (hould 
they dctcQ. fophiftry, whofe minds have* 
never been exercifed on truth ? 

AVhere the judgment has not been duly 
cuhivated, it is in vain that we endeavour 
to lead the mind to general reafoning; on 
fuch minds the fciences, that afford the 
moft powerful aid to the faculty of ab- 
ftraAion, are loft. Thofc who know what 
afliftance is to be derived from a knowledge 
of mathematics in this particular, are apt 
to envy fuch as have been favoured with 
opportunities of making this acquirement. 
But on what numbers is this ufeful branch 
of fcicnce totally thrown away! By how 
few is it made ufe of as a means of further 
improvement! Without the cuhivation of 
judgment, the means will ever be refted in 
as the end. The knowledge of various 
languages opens a rich and inexhauftible 
mine to the cultivated undefftanding ; but 
if judgment does not lend its afliftance, the 
ore will never be cxtraftcd. While we 

devote 
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devote the moft prcciops years of life to 
the ftudy of languages j it is furdy proper 
to take feme precautions againft the poifi- 
bility of fo much pains proving utterly 
abortive. Let it be remembered, that to 
be able to conftrue Gre^k and Latin is one 
thing, and to be infpircd with a tafte for 
elaffical literature is another. The firft 
you will perhaps fay, is fufficient to qualify 
your fons for the profcffions to which you 
deftine them. But who, in any profei&on, 
ever rofe to diftinguifhed eminence with- 
out tafte and judgment? 

Is a tafte for claifical literature acknow* 
ledged to be an accomplifliment worthy of 
a gentleman? Do not flatter yourfelf that 
it will ever be acquired, without accuracy 
of conception, and foundnefs of judgment* * 
Nor will thefe be fufEcicnt, if pains be not 
at the fame time taken, to fix fuch aflbci« 
ations as may introduce habits of thinking 
fevourable to the* cultivation of fentiment. 
How much this is attended to at great (c* 

minarieS) 
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minaries, I leave it to parents to enquired 
Let them refleft on the nature of the hiu 
man mind, and coniider which of its fa-' 
culties are likely to receive improvement, 
where hundreds of bad and good are pro- 
mifcuoufly mingled. Where the time of 
boys is fo entirely at their own difpolal, 
that of the four-and twenty hoiu^ but two 
or three at the utmoft are fpent under the 
mafter's eye j of the remaindo*, when we 
deduA what is employed ih the importaoit 
buiinefs of purvey ing, in^ quarreling, and in 
play, we (hall find little left for the pur- 
pofes of voluntary improvement. But un* 
lefs much previous pains have been be- 
(towed^ how can we expedl thar boys com- 
pletely left to their own difpofal, goaded to 
idlenefs and diilipation by example, incited 
by the fame means to fenfual gratification, 
and deftitute of guide or monitor, fliould 
voluntarily betake themfelves to improve- 
ment ? Such inlUnces are, I believe, fuf- 
ficiendy rare } and wherever they occur, 

we 
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we may be aflured that the foundatioa 
had been laid at home. Where this is 
wanting, all that can, from the nature of 
things, be acquired at fchool, is merely a 
Terbal knowledge of the languages. The 
mind will not certainly at this adive feafon 
remain ftationary : it will be (harpened by 
fufpicion ; its fagacity will be called fonh 
byfelfiflmefsj and the experience of fraud, 
deceit, and perfidy, will give a premature 
cxiftence to the feelings of indignatioDf 
jealoufy, and revenge. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that where boys are to be fenc to 
great fchools, an uncommon degree of pre- 
vious pains is neceflary, in order to fecure 
them from all the fatal confequcnces of 
fuch a plunge, and to enable them to reap 
all the benefit which fuch inftitutions are 
calculated to produce. 

If, in analyfing the faculties of the hu- 
man mind, we find that Providence has 
made a mamfeft di(lin6tion betwixt the 
fexes, by leaving the female foul deflitute 

of 
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of any of the intdlcfturflf^dWcfs, it will 
become us to Tubmit to the divine decifion. 
But if, upon enquiry, we find that no fuch 
partiality has been fhewn by Heaven ; it is 
incumbent upon us to coniidcr, by what 
right we take upon us to defpife the gift 
of God ! When we negleft the cuhiva- 
tion of the facylties which He has fo gra- 
cioufly beftowed, can we flatter ourfelvcs 
that we aft in concert -with ^r Almighty: 
Father ? Let us examine the mode of edu- 
cation adopted at our great boarding, 
fchools, and fay which of the faculties oF 
the foul it has a tendency to improve? Let us 
refleft on the manner in which education is 
too often condufted at homeland pronounce 
how far it is calculated to bring to perfec- 
tion thofe high intelleftual endowments 
with which Heaven has entrufted us ? Could 
it be proved, that the rational faculties are 
indeed ufelefs to the fex; and that the du- 
ties to which they are called, as intelligent 
and accountable beings, a3 daughters, fif- 

tcrs. 
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tcrSy wivesy mothers, and members of fo- 
ciety, could be equally well performed by 
means of thofe powers whkb they have in 
common with the brute creation; then 
might the higher £aiculties of the foul be 
neglefted with impunity. 

To the wretched beings who are dc^ 
(lined to be fliut up in the zenanas of £aft- 
em defpots, reafon would be not only an 
ufelefs, but a cruel gift. The accomplifh- 
ments, however fuperficial, which can help 
to amufe the liillefs hours of hopelefs cap- 
tivity, ought by them to be prized as a r^ 
fource from wretchednefs. Coniidertog 
themfelves in no higher light than as mer6 
objects of fenfual appetite*^ it is to this point 
that their whole endeavours will neceflkrily 
be dire£led. 

** Bred only and completed to the tafte 

** Of fretful appetence^to fing, to dance, 

** To drei^ and troll the tongue, and roll the eye — 

** Yet empty of all good, wherein confids 

** Woman's domeftic honour and chief praife."* 

* MUton. 
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Such education, to women fo deftined, 
18 perfectly appropriate; and the fole incon* 
fiftency which we can deteA in the £a(t- 
em fyftem, is in permitting their fons, as 
well as daughters, to pafs the mod im- 
portant period of youth under the tuition 
of fuch degraded beings. By them are the 
feeds of moral depravity eflFeftually fown ; 
and iioth, and ignorance, and pride, and . 
felf-importance, with every fpecies of cor- 
ruption, become the inheritance of the 
children committed to their care. Such 
are the confequences that mud neceilarily 
follow, when thofe who are deftined to In- 
ftru A others are themfelves deftitute of in- 
ftru6tion ! 

Where the chief aim in education is di- 
rected to any other point than the improve- 
ment of the intelleAual and moral powers, 
an artificial charaAer will be produced, 
which, neither guided by reafon, nor in- 
fpired by any noble or generous fentiment, 
will be the mere puppet qf opinion, and 

the 
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9ie creature of imitation. But if imitation 
is made to fapply the ufe of Teafon, is it 
probable, that the early affociations will be 
fuch as to lead the mind to chufe the bright- 
eft patterns of virtue? Alas! experience 
has fully proved the contrary. Experience 
{hews us daily examples of the fatal confe*. 
quences of carrying the fyftem of Txnana 
education into pradicc, in a country where 
women are called to aA an important part 
on the theatre of fociety. Without inteU 
leA there can be no principle, and without 
principle there can be nofccurity for virtue. 

In order to cultivate the intelleftual fii- 
culties to advantage^ it appears to me, that 
we ought to accompany Nature in her pro- 
grefs; and as (he gradually unfolds thepow-* 
ers of the mind^ that we fhould devote our- 
felves to the improvement of each&culty^ 
in the order it is by her prefentcd. 

Afluming this as a principle, I (hall pro- 
ceed in the following Letters to examine, 
in the firfl plact:, the faculty of Percsp- 

TION, 
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TioN ; (hewing the advantages that are to 
be derived from its aiEduous cultivation^ 
and the very great difadvantages that ac» 
crue from its negled. 

Attention is the next fubje^t that will* 
naturally fall under our confideration. I 
ihall be at fome pains to' illuftrate its im« 
portance ; and (hall not fcruple to advance 
upon it arguments which appear convin- 
cing to my own mind, though they are 
unfupported by the authority of others. 
If they arc founded in truth, they will 
ftand the teft of inveftigation ; if otherwife, 
I fhould be forry to protract their fall. 

Conception is thenext faculty brought 
forth by Nature* By conception, I ^lean 
the ideas which we form of abfent ob- 
je&s of fenfe, or of our pad fenfations. 
So tiiuch depends upon the vigour of this 
faculty, that I cannot be at too much pains 
to inculcate the neceifity of its being culti- 
vated with never-ceaiing vigilance. I (hall, 
therefore, do all' in my power to urge 

the 
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•the careful cultivadon of this faoihy, by 
^ exphn^xkOTi ot the important confc- 
qiietldes to Which it leads ; and (hall gnre 
you fuch hints with refpeft to Its improve- 
menty as, I hope, may be found of ufc to 
thofe who are concerned in the practical 
part of education. 

The faculty of Judgment is the next 
that will demand our attention. I fhall 
trace its progrefs from its firft dawn in the 
infant mind to its maturity ; and though 
confcious that my abilities are inadequate 
to the magnitude of my fubjeft, I (hall do 
what in me lies to enforce its importance. 
To the negleft of this faculty, all the fol- 
lies, and many of the vicfes^ which abound 
among us, may be fairly traced. Where 
the judgment is found and unpervqrtcd, the 
unruly defires and aflfcftions will not revel 
without control ; but in order to the cuU 
tivation of found judgment, it is not only 
neceffary that the affeftions be uncorrupt- 
ed, but that they be early engaged on ibe 
M cf truth. jj^^g 
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Having dwelt at large on the cultivation 
of Judgment, we (hall then proceed to an 
examination of the faculty of Abstrac- 
tion. This faculty,, though common to 
all, and fufceptible of great improvement, 
is feldom cultivated to any perfefUon, but 
by the few whofe courfe of ftudies has led 
them to cherifli a turn for fpeculative en- 
quiry. If general reafoning were indeed 
ufeful to none but the philofopher, we 
we ihould leave the philofopher to enjoy 
it as his peculiar prerogative. But if it can 
be proved to be no lefs neceiTary in the 
condud of life than in the fpeculations of 
phiiofophy, it becomes our bufinefs to en- 
deavour to find out the means which are 
bed adapted to its improvement. Thefe 
the circumfcribed limits of my prefent plan 
wiUnot permit me to explain at large; nei« 
ther are my abilities equal to fuch a tafk : 
but having proved the advantages which re« 
fult from the cultivation of this faculty, the 
hints which I (hall offer, may be fufficient to 
dire^ the mind in fearch of higher guides* 
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Subfequem to Abftra£lion I (hall place 
what offers upon the cultivation of Taste 
wd Imagination, becaufe the faculty of 
Abftra£tion is neceflary to both. A few 
)iints concerning the necei&ty of cultiva« 
ting the power of Reflection will con- 
clude the feries. 

And now, my friend, that I have laid 
before you a compleat view of the plan 
which it is my intention to purfue, you will 
be able in fome meafure to decide upon 
its propriety. Where I fail in the execu- 
tion, candour will make allowances for the 
imperfedions of one who makes no pre- 
tenfions to fupcrior abilities. Placed by Pro- 
vidence in a (ituation undifturbed by the 
preffure of life's cares, tho* by an experience 
of its fufferings called to ferious refleflion ; 
bleft with leifure, and early infpired with 
fuch a tafte for enquiry as gives that lei- 
fure full employment; I fhould have deemed 
myfelf highly culpable, if I had declined 
the talk to which I was called by frieqd- 

(hip. 
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(hip, and urged. by the hope which is dear 
to every generoas mind — the hope of be* 
mg in fome degree ufefol. The arrogance 
and ambition of a di^tor are alike foreign 
to my bean. Bat to be an humble inftru- 
ment in roufing my fex from the lethai^ 
of quicfcent iudolence, to the cxenion of 
thofe faculties which the bounty of a kind 
Providence has conferred ; to be the means 
of turning the attention to thofe objeds 
which tend to the progrtfEve improvement 
of the human race, is a fpecies of glory 
to wluch, I confefs, I am not indifferent. If 
to this way 

** To coret honour be a fio» 
^ lam the moft offending fool alive.'* 

But left I fbould be tempted to further 
cgotifm, I haften to affure you how much 

I am yours, &c. 
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LETTER 11. 



PERCEPTION. 



Progressive Developemeni of the Faculties. 
Perception explained. — Hinis towards its 
Cultvoation in early Infancy. — Its Con- 
nexion with the benevolent Affections. 



•*. 



MY D£AR FRIEND, 

THERE is no fubjefl more curious in 
its nature, or that can poiGbly be 
more univerfally interefting, than the man- 
ncr in which Nature operates in the de- 
veloperaent of the rational faculties of 
man. The flownefs of the progrefs is apt 
to excite our impatience; while, in faft, it 
ought to call forth our highcft admiration. 
A curfory view ofwhata child acquires 
in the firft two years of its life, will con- 

vince 
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vince us, that were the faculties to open 
with a rapidity equal to our wilhes, the 
powers of the mind would counteraft each 
other in fuch a manner as effeftually to 
prevent their ever coming to perfeSion. 
Happily, Natii:\' nrthat early period prc- 
fcnts an infup? rablc Var to our attempts of 
improving upon hv . plan. We may in- 
deed counter , - vifc defigus, by retard- 
ing the oper. hofe faculties which 
ihe has then pi j, and on the exercife 
of which A i cpdn JsA ftrcngth and vigour 
of the fiitu' c powrrs ; we may fruftrate her 
plan, but wc cannot accelerate it. It is not 
till five or fix years of life have elapfed, 
that we fet about this vain attempt ; then 
we fometimes do fet about it in good ear* 
neft, and infift upon the powers of unagi- 
nation, judgment, and refleAion, coming at 
our call, like the fpirits of Glendower from 
the vafty deep : — 

** But do they coine> when you do call them?" 

Alas! 
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Alas ! we trouble not onrfelves to obfefvtf 
whether they do or no. It is fnflkient that 
children learn to prate by rote upon fub» 
jefts which require the powers of judg^^ 
ment and reflexion to comprehend. Thej 
repeat the ideas of others, and we are &tis^ 
fied, without taking any account of their 
own ftock. An examinatioii^ito this par- 
ticular, as i^ would mfl'v jf'^Jy 1^^ ^ 
mortifying diiappoin*^ * J)f very pro- 
perly avoided. ^<Sfflr 

It is thus that prB^J^fes are formed; 
all of which, as far as I have been able to 
obferve, are a fpecies of forced plants, that 
upon a flight view appear fair and flourifl> 
ing, but have neither ftrength nor flavour. 

Soon would the navy of England ceafb 
to be our pride and boaft, if it were built of 
timber from the hot-houfe. But although 
an attempt to force the growth of the fap- 
ling would be detrimental to its future 
ftrength, pains muft be beftowed in re- 
moving all obllrudions that might check 

VOL. IK D i%9 
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its rife} its roots muft have room to (hoot, 
or its branches will never expand in bloom- 
ing verdnre. A fimilar attention to the 
mind, in the early period of exiftence, ap- 
pears to nic .to be effenual towards the cx- 
panfloi: cS tht: intdleftual powers. 

Iha/c a!rra<^v obferved^ that the faculty 
of Percep:;oi}f? ^ ^ firft which opens in the 
human mi^i ^v- ugh Perception is a 
word derived V^t;- ^ operation of but 
one of Jh*: i^r-U ^-e applied to de- 

note 'ht in?p '^mo ^ on the mind by 

all the objefts of feme. Tlie meaning of it, 
as thus applied, mud be underftood by 
every one who reflefts on what he does, 
when he-hears, fees, feels, &c. " Whp- 
** ever reflefts," fays Locke, " cannot mifs 
**it; and if he does not refleft, all the 
^' words in the world cannot make him 
.** have any notion of it." 

The word Perception is likewifc frc* 
quently ufed in a figurative fenfc.* But 

* Jo this fenfey alfo, do I ufe tht word ImpreiEoii. 
' ivhenever it is applied to 'denote mental operation. 
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the leaft intelligent perfon muft perceive 
the difference betwixt perceiving the let- 
ters upon this paper, and perceiving the 
truth of a propofition. The perceptions of 
an infant are equal to the one; conception 
and judgment are ncceiTary to the other. 

As the organs of the feveral fenfes arc 
the inlets'of Perception, it muft be evident, 
that where thefe, efpecially the important 
ones of hearing and tight, are wantmg or 
imperfcft, the impreffions made upon the 
mind will be likewife imperfeft. How 
much this imperfedion is obviated in fome 
inftances, by an increafed attention to the 
perceptions acquired by means of the re- 
maining perfeft organs of fenfe, is evident 
in thofe who are bord deaf or blind. It 
is not that the organs of fight or hearing 
are improved by ufe^ but that the mind, 
by a greater degree of attention to the 
impreffions made upon it by one of thefe 
organs, renders its correlpondent percep- 
tions fo vivid, as, in a great meafure, to 

fupply 
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fupply the want of that organ which Na- 
ture has denied. 

Nor is this all. As the knowledge at* 
tained by our fenfes is the foundation of 
all our mtelle^lual improvement, we may 
obfi:rve, that the fpccies of attention which 
has been above defcribed, frequently ferves 
to open and improve the faculties in fuch 
an eminent degree, as to induce a general 
belief, that thofe who are bom deaf or 
blind, are perfons of uncommon endow- 
ments. If a lively attention to the impreC. 
fions received from the remaining fenfes 
casQ, infome meafure, fupply the lofs of one 
cf the mod important organs ofPerception ; 
asid if it further a^ears, that this extra- 
attention is. conducive to the improvement 
of the intelle£bial faculties ; my idea of the 
advantages to be derived from an attention 
to the improvement of the perceptive facul- 
ties from earHeit infancy, can neither be 
deemed chknerical nor abfurd. 

" They have eyes and fee not, ears 
^have they and hear not," is an emphatic 
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rq>roacIi pronounced in the name of the 
Mod High by the lips of an infpired wti^ 
ter. Any perfon, in the leaft converiant 
with the world, may every day have op» 
portunities of applying the truth of this 
defcription. Without an habitual atten- 
tion to the impreifions made upon the 
fenfes, the perceptions are evancfccttt; 
they are at the moment indiftinft^ and 
cannot leave any trace upon the meniory, 
fo as to become objefts of rcfle^on* — ^ 
Hence arife innumerable mistakes in the 
judgmerit. To this may be traced many 
of thofe falihoods, which we are fo apt to 
attribute to a wilful departure from truth* 
Indeed the evidence of people^ who have 
never been accuftomed to make their per- 
ceptions objefts of attention, can never be 
relied upon; for without attention there 
can be no memory. Whoever has been 
accuftomed to make obfervations upon the 
lower orders of fociety, will agree in the 

juftice 
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jufticc of this remark, (b)* Were it, how- 
ever, never applicable to any but thofe of 
the lower orders, it might here be paffed 
over in filence; but alas! accurate obferva- 
tion is not always the concomitant of rank. 
The lie of the day in the upper circles does 
not always originate in malignity : many 
are the flanders, many the falfhoods, that 
originate in that confufion of ideas, the 
foundation of which is laid in the habit of 
inaccurate perception. 

Befides its baleful influence on the mo- 
ral charafter, there is another evil arifing 
from this habit of inaccuracy, that dcferves 
Qur moil ferious attention. 

Every fcience which the human mind 
can purfue, every ftudy in which it can 
engage, demands, as a preliminary, an at-» 
tention to the objefts of perception. In 
proportion as this attention has been ren- 
dered habitual to the mind, from the ear-» 






* See Note fecond at the end of the volume. 

licft 
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lieft ftage of life, will the rudiments of fci- 
ence be eafy, and the progrefs delightfiiK 
A child who has been accuftpmcd to pay 
attention to its perceptions, has received, 
from the various objefts of fcnfe, a fund 
of ideas which are ready to be brought into 
ufe; thefe, by vthe power of affociation, 
aiEft the mind in forming new conceptions. 
Children, who, either through the repre- 
henfible negleft of their parents, or from 
fome defeft in their original conformation, 
have never ma^e this improvement of their 
perceptivefacuItieSj are, andneceflarily muft 
be, flow in comprehending any fubjeA. 
They want, as it were, the firft link of the 
chain, and have nothing whereon to faften 
the new ideas with which you prefent them. 
That this apparent dulnefs is frequently 
nothing more than the total difufe of that 
faculty of Attention, without which, though 
the five fenfes be poflcffed in full perfec- 
tion, there can be no Perception, is evident 
fsrom-.this circumftance, viz. that when 

fuch 
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fuch children have their perceptions quick- 
ened by attention^ this apparent (lupidity 
gradually clears away, and the intelle£lual 
faculties appear often (Irong and vigorous. 
If, however, children of this dcfcription, 
whofe perceptions are either dull by nature, 
or blunted through want of exercifc, and 
who have confequently no flock of ideas, 
have information forced upon them; it is 
ten to one, that they will conceive fuch a 
^ike to learning, as wi41 make them con- 
tinue dunces for ever. 

That it is by means of the fenfes that 
ideas are firft acquired, is a fa A, which, I 
apprehend, to be now eftablifhed beyond 
the reach of controverfy. It has, for more 
than half a century, been generally admit- 
ted by philofophers j but the belief of it has, 
as far as I know, induced little additional 
attention towards that period of life, when 
the knowledge acquired by the fenfes firft 
begins to be communicated to the mind. 
Thcreafon of this negleft is obvious. Me- 
mory 
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morjr extends not to thofe years of child'* 
hood when our firft ideas were acquired. 
We can recoUeft the period when know- 
ledge was firft communicated to os by 
others, but of our previous conceptions 
we have no remembrance. We therefore 
look upon thofe firft years as a fort of 
blank in our exiftence, and naturally coo- 
fider them as the fame with regard to oifr 
children. All our pains, all our attention, 
with refpeft to their minds, is therefore 
referred forihat period, when we think it 
proper, that, according to cuftom, they 
fhould begin to receive inftruftion. 

It is no uncommon thing to fee a mother^ 
who has never afilfted her child in the ac* 
quirement of a fingle idea during infancy^ 
expreffing the titmoft anxiety for its leara- 
ingtoread. As foon as the age for talks ar« 
rives, talks muft be given, or the child is loft} 
Thus is an invincible averfioa to learning 
often infpired ; while if the tenth part of 
ihe pains then beftowed had been given at 

a more 
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a more early period, curiofity would have 
been awakened, and the mind would have 
been prepared for the reception of farther 
inftruftion. The feed that is to bring foith 
an hundred-fold, muft be fown in good, 
and in prepared^ ground. 

Let us now take a view of the manner 
in which the infant faculties unfold. It is 
probable, that as foon as a child is capable 
of fixing its eyes upon an objeft, it acquires 
fome idea of the objeft it beholds. Thefe 
muflbe for aconfiderable time very confufed; 
the very notion of diftance being one that 
is acquired by the mind, and not the natural 
confequence of fight. To a child, or to a 
grown pcrfon born blind, but who has by 
an operation been reftored to fight, every 
objeft appears to prcfs upon the eye at 
an equal diftance j* nor is it till experience 
has taught the contrary, that either the 



* The fame may be obferved in all other animals. 
I remember being once greatly furpriied at feeing a 
young puppy^ which I had put upon the table, delibe« 

chiia^ 
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child, or the reftored perfon, can be con- 
vinced of it. This acquired perception is 
very gradually attained, and probably re- 
mains imperfeft till the child can run about ; 
nor does it then extend to diftant objcfts, 
few children of five or fix years old being 
capable of making any diftinftion betwixt 
anobjeft that is only half a mile, from thofc 
that are four or five miles diftant. The 
fame may be obferved of people brought 
up in towns; many .inhabitants of the city 
of London, in refpeft to the perception of 
the diftance of remote objefts, remain chil- 
dren during life. 

Ideas of the diftance of objefts can only 
be obtained by experience ; but the means 



rately put its pawover, and confequently fall with vio* 
lence upon the Hoor : I then attributed this to want of 
fenfe. But an explanation of the theory of vifion con vinced 
mCf that the puppy did not perceive the. carpet as a dif> 
tant obje(St. Were man to gain the ufe of his legs at as 
early a period of his life as the four-footed animals do; 
to what innumerable dangers would he be expofed! 
In this, as in all the ordinances of Nature, we fee the 
wifdom and the goodnefs of the Great Creator. 

of 
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of our children's experience are on our 
hands. When a child of five or fix months 
old fixes its attendon upon anj obje&, it 
ought to be induced to view it at everj 
different degree of diflance, to examine it 
near, and^to look at it far of; and thus, bj 
degrees, ideas of Perception will be ac« 
quired* By fome pains taken to fix thefe 
ideas in the mind, during the firft two years 
of life, many fatal accidents might be pre- 
vented. 

From the want of experience, our own 
notions of perpendicular diitance, as far 
as they are obtained from the eye, are im* 
perfed. No wonder, then, that children 
ihould be liable to fo many fatal miftakes 
concerning it« When a child's firft no- 
tions upon this head are obtained by means 
of a fevere fall, it is apt to produce a bad 
cSe&^ upon ^e mind, by infpiring that 
terror, the ccxifequences of which I have 
already explained at large* This paffion, 
as I have fonnerly fluewo, continues to 

operate 
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operate upon the mind by means of afib* 
ciation^ long after the caufe that firfl pro* 
daced it is forgotten. I have known peo- 
ple who dared not look down a precipice ; 
nay fome who dared not look from a high 
window, though perfe^ly confcious of 
their fecurity. Is it not probable, that thefe 
falfe fears have originated, either in fome 
^ong impreffion of terror, (the circum- 
ftances anending which may be beyond 
recoUedion) or in falfe notions of perpen- 
dicular diftance, given by a foolifh nurfe, 
by way of keeping her charge from danger? 
As fopn as the light is perfeA, it muft 
behold the objefts before it. But it is not, 
till capable of fome degree of attention, 
that a child can have what I call a percept 
Urn of the objeft. This faculty of atten- 
tion begins to difplay itfelf about the third 
or fourth month. In thriving, lively child- 
ren, it is about this period very perceptible; 
Delightful it is to obfcrve this dawn of in- 
tcUeft in the little innocent. Caught by 

fome 
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feme lively colour, fome gay appearance, 
the eye fixes in eager though flhort-iived 
examination, commonly ending in a crow 
of delight. The tone of nature ought 
then to be followed. Let the little crea- 
ture be danced and toffed about, till both 
you and it are tired. But when again its 
grave looks denote a fixed attention, let 
nonfenfe, 1 befeech you, have a truce. Let 
the eternal bunch of keys be ft ill ; nor en- 
deavour, by ill-judged interruption, to break 
the fliort reverie; but rather, by fubmit- 
ting, if pofliibie, the objeft of attention ta 
the touch, give two fenfes an opportunity 
of judging, inftead of one. 

At two months old, a child is evidently 
capable of diftinguiftiing betwixt a white 
ball^ and a black or brown one. But its. 
perceptions mufl have been further opened^ 
before it can obferve any difference be* 
twixt a ball covered with white leather, 
and one of ivory. Every diftinftion which 
the mind ;can make, you may reckon a new 

idea 
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idea acquired. It is in your power to 
multiply thefe ideas at a very early period. 
It is likewife unfortunately in the power 
of a foolifh nurfe to retard the natural 
progrefs of the mind, by perpetually inter- 
rupting its attention. A child that is much 
danced about, and much talked to, by a 
very lively nurfe, has many more ideas, 
than one that is kept by a filent and indo- 
lent pcrfon. A nurfe fhould be able to 
talk nonfenfe in abundance; but then {he 
fhould be able to know when to ftop.* 
. Good temper and ad^ivity are fuch in* 
difpenfable qualities, that if either be want- 



* It has been obferved to me by a Lady, wha, to 
uncommon fenfe and penetration has united the ad- 
vantage of much practical experience, that nothing 
tends more effeftually to retard the progrefs of the in- 
fant faculties, than a cuftom prevalent y/'ith nurfes, of 
keeping the child in a perpetual trot upon the knee. 
Does the poor infant fix its attention upon an objedl? 
the knee is immediately in motion to prevent the pofli- 
bility of its acquiring any idea from it. Does it (hew 
fymptoms of difplacency or diftrefs? the trot goes on 
with redoubled velocity, till the little creature is ftupi- 
fied into filence. • 
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ing in its nurfe, the child rons the riik cf 
being deficient in animal fpirits, or of hav- 
ing its temper fpoiled by improper treat- 
ment. Whether what arc called Aninial 
Spirits^ be the caufc or the confequence 
of a rapid flow of ideas, it is not at pre- 
fent ourbufinefs to enquire; it is fuflScient 
for us to obfcrve their infeparable connex- 
ion. Wherever the animal fpirits have re- 
ceived a fatal check in the period of infiain- 
cy, the fucccfl[ion of ideas is flow, and the 
perceptions languid. In fuch children wc 
may frequently obferve a premature diC- 
play of the powers of refleftion ; but fel- 
dom, very feldom does the unnatural ma- 
turity of this faculty produce any thing 
great or admirable. The laws of nature 
are immutable; nor can we ever expcft 
fuccefs, if we reverfe her wife decrees. 

A misfortune oppofite to what has been 
above alluded to, is fometimes the confe- 
quence of an unufual flow of animal fpirits 
in infancy. I mean the lofs of the capability of , 

attention. 
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attention. This^ I believe, always proceeds 
from, improper management in very early 
life ; for the mod lively infants make the 
moft early difplay of the faculty of atten* 
tion, and would no doubt continue to exert 
it on theobjefts of perception, if they were 
not injudiciouily diverted from the attempt* 

The more lively the flow of ideas, the 
more ftrongly is the mind impelled to in« 
creafe their number. Hence proceeds 
that curiofity fo remarkable in children ; 
an engine more powerful in the hands of 
judicious parents than the ho^&cd fulcrum 
of the Syracufan philofopher. To direft 
this curiofity into proper channels, ought 
to be the unceafing objeA of paren« 
tal care, from the dawn of intelleA till 
its maturity. In early infancy, it mud be 
exclufively directed to the acquirement of 
clear and diflinft notions of the objects of 
perception^ 

As foon as children acquire the ufe of 
fpccch, we may obferve their number of 

VOL. II. E ideas 
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ideas to increafe with aftonifhing rapidity* 
As letters, when arranged upon paper, be- 
come the (igns of words, fo are words the 
figns of ideas; and as in acquiring the 
knowledge of letters, we muft learn to af^ 
fociate the idea of the found of each letter 
with the written charafter, fo in acquiring 
the ufe of words, we muft aiTociate the 
found of each word with the idea it is 
meant to exprefs. When we give a due 
degree of confideration to this curious faft, 
we (hall be aftonifhcd at the number of 
words which a child of three years old 
has acquired! 

Let us fee how many powers of the 
mind are neceflary to the acquirement of 
every word which is the fign of a diftinft 
idea. There muft be, in the yf^y? place, 
a diftinft perception of the objeft, which 
could never be obtained but by the exer* 
tion of the faculty of attention ; fccondly^ 
it muft have been an objeft of conception; 
thirdly^ of memory; fourthly^ a conlider- 

ablc 
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abte degree of judgment mtift have been 
cJccrted, in difcriminating the particular 
found, exprcffive of the idea; ^vA fifthly^ 
that found mufl: have been conneded with 
the idea by the laws of aflbciation. Be- 
fore the child can have pronounced the 
words mamma, papa, chair, table, &c. 
with appropriate meanings all this intellec- 
tual procefs muft have been gone through. 
How abfurd is itj theuj to imagine that 
this period of life is worthy of no attention! 
If the ufe of fpeech, be and to me it ap- 
pears evident that it is, a means of iacili- 
ating the acquirement of ideas, fome pains 
ought to be beflowed on the attainment of 
diftindl articulation. It has been obferved 
to me by a judicious friend, that children 
are greatly aflifted in this procefs by teach- 
ing them^ as fpon as they acquire the ufe 
of fpccchi diftinflly to pronounce the let- 
ters of the alphabet. This is feldom 
thought of, till children are taught their 
letters; their articulation is confequendy 

feldom 
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feldom diflioA till that period; and it may 
be obferved, that the articulation of thofc 
who never learn to read, is feldom diflinft 
through life. 

The imprefCons made upon the mind 
through the medium of the fight are, I 
believe, the chief fource of ideas in the 
period of infancy. That they are not, 
however, the only fource, is obvious 
from the attention which children pay to 
(bund: and I am led to believe, that 
every thing which has been faid to prove 
the poffibility of improving the perceptions 
of children with regard to objefts of fight, 
may likewife be applied to the perceptions 
of found. As people who arc bleft with 
good fight, muft, when they open their 
eyes, of neceflity fee; fo muft all who 
have the organs of hearing perfe£l, of ne* 
ceifity hear every noife that is made be<* 
i^e them. But as an objeA mud be fur- 
vcyed with fome degree of attention, before 
it can properly be faid to be perceived; fo 

mufl; 
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muft a found be liftcned to with fome at« 
tentioD, before its degrees of intonatioB 
can be difcriminated. A perfon who has 
no ear for mufic, hears the found of a vio- 
lin as well as the mod critical connoifletu*: 
the noife made upon the inftrument is 
equally loud in the ears of both. To the 
one, it is a continued and irkfome noife; 
to the other, when touched by a mafterlj 
hand, it emus founds expreflive of all the 
fentimenrs that can be felt by the human 
breaft; now elevating the foul with emo- 
tions of fublimity, now melting it into 
tendemefs. The fcnfe of hearing is in 
thefe two perfons equally acute; whence, 
then, proceeds this a^nazing difference in 
their perceptions? 

An examination of the faculty of attcn* 
tion may, perhaps, give us fome ailiftatice 
towards the folution of this difficulty; 
though the fuller explanation of it muft be 
rcferved for the letter on Tafte. Where 
the organs of hearing arc pcrfeft, I be- 
lieve^ 
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licve, it nevier happens, that a p^rfpn who* 
has been early accuftomed to pay atten- 
tion to mufical notes, is found incapable of 
difcriminating betwixt grave and acute 
founds, or of marking the number of notes 
in a bar, which conftitutes what is called 
Time. This is the work of attention. — 
The pleafurc derived from mufical compo- 
fition has another fource. It is an emo- 
tion of tafte ; and under that head We (hall 
examine it. 

Some children appear to have much 
quicker perceptions than others. Where 
this faculty appears weak, great pains 
ought to be taken to invigorate it. The 
mind ought to be won to the examination 
of objefts by every engaging art ; nor 
Ihould it be fuffered to reft fatisfied with 
fuch a flight and fuperficial furvey, as may 
convey a falfe impreilion. It is by repeated 
^nd attentive examination, that chiklreu 
learn to perceive the difference betwixt 
inanimate objefts which are put in motion^ 

• 
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and fenfitive nature. Without fofue pains 
beftowed in teaching this dtftindion, child- 
ren either learn to attach ideas of anima- 
tion to mechanical motion, or of infeniibi* 
Vity to aJl KvJdg objects, that are inferior to 
the hnmanfize arid figure. . The firft is the 
caufe of a thouiarid fooliih terrors, and the 
latter leads to many infant aAs of cruelty. 
I have feen a child afraid of the Wheels of 
its little chaife, wheti it faw them put in 
motion; and known the work of a great 
clock, or the ttriking of a great htV^ ex* 
cite emotions of terror, to an advianced 
period of life. Had the perceptions been 
in infancy exercifed in examining the na- 
ture of objefts, thcfe falfe fears could 
never have been engendered. 

On the other hand, if a child has not 
been accuftomed to examine living objefts, 
and made fenfibie that every thing which 
lives has fenfation; it may amufe itfelf 
with torturing the inferior animals, till 
habits of cruelty are deeply implanted in 
t]bie mind* c 
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. So nicely interwoven are the moral 
feelings and the intelle£lual faculties of 
man, that it is imipoflible effe6);ually to im- 
prove the lonc, while the other is neglefted 
or dcftroyied. In the cultivatron of the per- 
ceptive faculties, we lay the foundation for 
that quick difcernmcnt, which is equally ne- 
ceffary iti acquiring jjaft notions of things, 
and in di^pvering the true path of moral 
reftitude. By the negleft of thefe facul- 
ties we not only enfeeble the underftanding, 
but lay the foundation of thofe falfe affo- 
ciations, which extend their baleful infiu* 
cnce to the affeftions of the beirtt 

As it is by means of Attention only that 
the perceptions can be improved, I ihall pro«» 
ceed to a more minute examination of this 
important faculty in the following Letter. 

Farewell. 



hUTTEVL 
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LETTER III. 



ATTENTION. 

The Power of Attention in improving the 
Perceptions.— The Velocity of its Opera- 
tion so great as to render it frequently 
imperceptible. — The Influence of the Pas- 
sions upon Attention*^^Illustrations by 
Example^ 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

TO knprefs a convi£lion of the neceffity 
of cultivating the faculty of Attek* 
TioN, nothing more is neceflaiy, than to 
demonftrate its being effential to the ope<» 
ration of every other faculty. 

The fenies are the organs of informa* 
tion to the mind; and upon their evidence 
the learned and the vulgar rely with equal 

confidence. 
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confidence. Yet the cicarnefs, and, in 
many inftances, the truth of their evi- 

• 

dence, depends upon the degree of atten- 
tion that has been exerted. Where the 
exertion of Attention has been habitually 
neglefted, the fenfes lofe their vigour, and 
the perceptions become languid and con- 
fufcd;* but where, on the contrary, the 
perceptions have been excrcifcd by atten- 
tion, they acquire new ftrength, and are 
brought to a degree of perfeftion, which, in 
fome inftances, appears quite extraordinary. 
The truth of what is here advanced will 
appear beyond all difpute, when we confi- 
der, that people, who, from their peculiar 
avocations, as hunters, failors, &c. are ha* 
]:Mtually intent upon diftant objefis, become 

* 

^— *^*^^ *- 

.1 / . 

* It m^y be obferved, that the lower order of fer- 
Tants frequently appear dull of hearing; and that with- 
out itiy defedt in the organs of vifion, they often do 
no^fee the objedls befpre tk^m; nor till confiderable 
pains have been taken, do they perceive minute difPer- 
ences with regard to the lize and colour of obje<5te, or 
whether they be flraight or crooked, &c, ace. 

bitually 
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capable of diftinfUy difcermng otijeds at 
fuch an immenfc diftance, as totally removes 
them from the fight of fuch as have never 
been accuftomed co make fimiar obferva* 
tions; while, on the other Land, thofe 
who have from early life been iccuftomed 
to examine minute objcfts nea: the cycj 
frequently become purblind. Tiis defeft 
evidently increafcs with the increife of lux- 
ury, which draws people togethc- into <>> 
ties, where children are brought ip in ig- 
norance of all the fublime objedls oinature, 
and have their fenfe of fight pei^tually 
occupied in a narrow fpherc. 

I am aware of the objeftion. thit may 
be here ftarted, on account of thcfomation 
of the eye ; from which, it appears, that 
Ihort-fightedncfs muft be the inevitable 
cpnfequence of a certain degree of con- 
vexity. But why is this convexity con- 
fined to people in certain fituations? Why 
does it only appear in thofe whofe purfuits 
and avocations demand minute attention? 

To 
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To a natural iefeO, m the organs of vifion, 
the child of the peafant is as liable as the 
diild of the prince; but feldom (hall we 
meet with < ihon-iighted perfon, who has 
been from iifancy accuftomed to the obfer. 
vation of dftant objcfts in the country. — 
Does not :his evince the wonder-working 
power of Attention? 

Thbfe who enjoy the blefSngs of fight 
and heaing, receive through the medium 
ci thefe fenies fo much information, that 
they pa^ little attention to the fenfe of feeU 
ing. Jut when a perfon is deprived of 
fight, Lhis fenfe becomes k> neceflTary to* 
wards the acquirement of ideas, that the 
^attentbn is then turned towards it fo effec- 
tnaliy, as to make it appear to the vulgar 
like tae acquirement of a new fenfe. The 
ftjn of my hand is as fine, the nerves are 
as exquifitely fufceptible, as any blind per- 
fon's whatever; yet on feeling the flieet of 
paj^r on which I write, with the utmoft 
^(ttcncion of which I am tmv capable, I can- 
not 
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not perceive any difference betwixt the 
part that is written^ and the remainder of 
the page; yet this, I know, would have 
been inftantly diftinguiihed by a blind lady 
vrith whom I was formerly acquainted* 
So excpiifite had the fenfe of feeling in this 
lady become, that I have feen her thread 
a fine cambric needle with the urmoft eafe, 
the aperture of which could icarcely be 
diCcemed by my eye ; and fo acute was her 
perception of quantity, that in running her 
hand along the front wall of a new apart- 
ment, (he inftantly difcovered an error la 
placing the windows, which had totally 
efcaped every other perfon. From this, 

and iimilar circumftances, I am perfuaded, 

* 

that by Attention the fenfe of touch might 
be made much more ufeful to us than it 
generally is. 

The fenfe of Tafte is originally equal in 
the peafant and the voluptuary. In the 
peaianc it remains through life fimple and 
uncultivated) but in the votaries of luxury. 

It 
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k is, perhaps, the only perception that h 
brought to any degree of perfeftion. Of 
all our fenfes, this of Tafte furnifhes the 
mind with the feweft ideas of refleftion ; 
the cuh^vation of -it is therefore lead: eflen- 
xial to the improvement of ourintelleftual 
faculties. Is it not, then, lamentable, to 
find the attention in early and in later life^ 
fo exclufively direfted to the cultivation of 
this fenfe? Theperfon who cannot diftin- 
guifti the difference of colours, muft necef- 
farily have indiftinft conceptions of parti* 
cnlar fpecies of beauty. He who cannot 
extend his obfervation to diftarit objefls, 
muft have his ftock of ideas proportion- 
ally limited; but though a man ftiould not 
be able to diftinguifli betwixt the different 
taftes of parfnip and, of turtle, the number 
of his ideas of refleftion will fuffer little di* 
roinution. The fame attention that is bc- 
ftowed in acquiring this delicacy of percept* 
tion with regard to the palate^ wouJd, iir 
an equal degree, increafe the perceptions* 

from 
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from all the other organs of fenfation. And 
the only reafon why the habit of Attention 
is more ealily acquired in the one inftance 
than, in the others, is, that Attention is in 
the one cafe flimulated by appetite, while, 
in the other, it has no fuch (timulus. 

This naturally leads us to confider the 
operation of the pailions upon the faculty 
of Attention. This operation I conceive 
to be mutual ; the paflions roufe attention, 
and attention increafes paffion by a fort of 
re-aftion. 

By Attention the exiftence of every paf- 
fion is prolonged in an unnatural degree. 
Wherever the attention is neceflarily di- 
vided betwixt theobjcft of pafEonand other 
objefts, its force foon diminifties. No 
pcrfon, who is under the neceffity of earn- 
ing a fubfiftence, is in any danger of dying 
cither of grief or love. 

Where felfiftmefs predominates, we (hall 
find the attention perpetually alive to every 
minute circumftance, that can in any wife 

affeft 
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affjft the eafe, health, or comfort, of the 
pcrfon concerned ; while that which afFefts 
the eafe, health, or comfort of others, is 
totally overlooked* Where the attention 
is thus exclufively turned to felf, it never 
fails to create a fufceptibiliry of feeling, 
which deceives the mind into an opinion 
of its own exquifite fcnfibility. But what 
is the fenfibility, that is not under the in- 
fluence of benevolence? Let thofe who 
pique themfelves upon the poffejQlon of 
this amiable quality, try it by the teft I 
have given. Let them obferve, if their 
attention is as much alive to whatever can 
afFcft the feelings of others, as to what- 
ever even remotely concerns themfelves. 
Let them eftimate their feelings by the 
manner in which they feel for the trouble 
and uneafinefs they create to thofe around 
tbcm. If attention be turned to leflen 
this trouI}Ie, and to alleviate this uneafi- 
nefs, with as much ardour as it is engaged 
in kfiening and alleviating what comes 

home 
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home to felf, it will prodace that legitunate 
fenfibility, which is bom of benevolencd 
But where felf is thegreat, the only objeft 
of attention, fenfibility and felfifhncfs may 
be confidered as fynonimous. 

By the attention which a delicate ftate 
of health demands, a difpofition to felfiih* 
nefs is frequently produced. Another 
proof in favour of my argument, as it fhews 
the power which attention has over the 
affefiions of theheart. When directed to« 
wardsothers bypity, love, gratitude, or any 
of the fympathetic emotions, it increafes 
the difpofition to benevolence* When ex« 
clufively devoted to the ftudy of felfifli gra- 
tification, it augments the fpirit of felfiflinefs. 
Hence the necefiHty of teaching children to 
pay attention to others. 

I have, in the former volume, given fome 
inftances of the operation of felfifhnefs in 
thofe who are the Haves of terror. Let 
us now obferve the power of this paflion 
in quickening the faculty of attention. 

vox* II. F The 
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The ftrongeft hQs brought forward by 
tbe advocates of natural auttipathy aU go 
to prove^ thatperfons under the influence 
of fuch antipathies have a fort of infUnft- 
ive knowledge of the prefence of the ob- 
jeAs of their averfion. As for inftance; 
a peribn who has a natural antipathy to a 
cat, will immediately difcover when one i$ 
in the room, even though it fliould be e& 
fe£tually hid from his fight. The fame 
fpedes of fagacirjT I once faw in a Lady^ 
who had an antipathy to dead birds. Sooa 
after entering the parlour of a friend's 
houfe, where fhe went on a moming-vifit, 
(he grew fick, and inftantly declared that 
there mud be a dead bird in the room* 
The bird-cage was immediately examined^ 
and poor Dicky found dead at the bottom 
of the cage ! I at that time became a con- 
vert to the do^ne of antipathies, am) 
(lould probably have remained fo ever 
after^ had I not been led to refled on the 
power of attention in die feeming unprove- 

meat 
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ment of the f9cvAtic$. On confidenng diit 
fttbje&t it appeared to me» that if the icofe 
of feeling can^ by thfi power of habitml 
aueBtion, coorej thofe nice perceptions of 
the fuifaces of body, which, to people 
who bate not thns exerdfisd their atteiw 
tion, appear aftoniihing and incompire* 
henfible; why might not attention (ftinnw 
lated, as it mnft be in thefe inftances^by the 
impulfe of averfion) produce a like liTcIy 
perception of fmell? That a peribn who 
has had his attention freqirently thus di- 
rected, may be able to perceive a certaia 
efflavia which efcapes the obfervation of 
others, is no more extraordinary, than that 
a Uind perfon (hould be able to diftingniih 
colours by the touch. 

I am too well aware of the tafte for the 
f wonderful that prevails on vulgar minds, 
to expcA any of that defcription to enter 
mto this mode of reaibning. To minds of 
a higher order, therefore, do I now addrefs 
myfelf ; and (incerely hope I (hall one day 

have 
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haVe;the pleafure of feeing the fubje£l ^- 
tered upon and purfued by thofe who are 
equal to the inveftigation. To men of 
icience who are intimately acquainted with 
die human frame, the fubjeft muft be par- 
ticularly interefting. (c)* It is they only 
who can determine, how far this power of 
attention may explain the apparent eifeds 
produced by charms, and all the long et^ 
cetera of fooleries, which have in every 
age abufed the credulity of mankind. — 
Should it appear that the wonderful cures 
effeAed by animal magnetifm, traAors, and 
fuch like inefficient caufes, may res^ly be 
explained by the phaenomena of attention^ 
it will tend to raife the importance of our 
prefent fubjedt. And I confefs, I am the 
niore fanguine on this point, upon confi* 
dering that the efficacy of all thefe wonder«> 
working charms feems entirely to depend 
on the attention of the public; and that, 
like the hyfteric fits of fine ladies, they 

* Sec Note at the end of the Volume- 

ceafe 
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ccafe to operate the moment they ceafe to 
be observed. 

Attention i$ not only neceflary to the im* 
provement of our perceptive, but is effen* 
tial to the operation of all our intelledual, 
putties. How much memory depends 
upon.it, is known to all. By habitual exer« 
dfe its operation becomes fo quick, as ta 
require, infome inftances, no inconiiderable 
degree of reflection, to make us fenfiblepf 
ns having actually been: exerted^ 

Dr. Stewart, with that enlightened pene- 
tration which charaAeris;^ al) his obferva- 
tions, has traced the operation of attention 
in fomeof thofe anions, which philofophers 
had formally confidered a^ mechanical. Ho 
has, I think, moil fatisfa^oirily proved, that 
the mofl: rapid performer in mufic muft 
neceflarily pay attention: to every. note he 
plays^ tho' his attention is fo evanefcent as 
to leave no confcfoufnefs of its exertion.* 
I cannot pretend to improve upon his illuf- 
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trations : but I may be permitted to give 
an example more familiar to my own fex, 
tban thoie \^hich he has adduced . 

You I know can knit: and can do 
it fo well that you hiay have forgot the 
prbcefs of learning it. Take then one of 
your children, who knows liothing of the 
matter, and in teaching her, yoii will ob- ' 
ferve the difficulty of the opttationv TKe * 
pofition of the needteS muftfirftbe attended 
to J then the thread inuft be twifted round 
the proper finger j -thcii the ditch rtiuft be 
lifted by the needle; then the* for<g.fingep* 
of the right-hand mdft caft the tluread 
round the needle, which muft thfcfi l5e re- 
turned through the ft itch; and 'ftl^ly^' tbcf 
ftitch muft be geady dropped by ^he ndedte 
in the left-hand, without injury to the reft.* 
Every .one of th^fe operations requires a 
feparate and fixed attention : and yet by" 
habit they come to be performed fo rapidljs ' 
that we appear to give then no thought. ^ 
By habit Hran perform all thcfe operatioiis, 

while 



lAik rAdfalgf t book that feetais to ref^tiiife 
my whde tindmded attention. According^ 
to the opinion of the jnftly-cdebratecf 
Hstfdey, my mind has now no conceiti in 
this procefs* He would fay, that the mo- 
tions' of my fingers ^^ cling to one another 
•* in the way of alTociation, the afts of vo- 
** Btion (Of will) growing lefs and Icfs eif- 
^ prefs all the time, till at lad they become 
*• evanefcent and imperceptible." But 
that the attemion is flill, however imper- 
ceptibly, engaged, is evident from this,' 
that the moment I drop a ftitd^, it is taken* 
notice of; and that, however deeply en- 
gaged in my (Indies, I do not forget to 
tttrn the ftitch that marks the feam at every 
fccond round. 

Shoitdd any gravtf philofopher deign to* 
Ibok into thefc pages, I will permit him to 
fmile at this fimple iiluftratioti, which he 
may, if he pleafes, pall, argumentum adfe^ 
mlnam j but if it aid my defign of exhi- 
bithxg the poWer of attention, as eflcntial 

m 
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in every voluntary operation of mind or 
body, it will fully anfwer the purpofe for 
which I intended it. 

The great objeft of this imperfeS, tho* 
perhaps too tedious, examination of the 
faculty of attention, is to imprefs a con- 
viftion of the neceiEty of its early and affi- 
duous cultivation. In this we are happily 
aiSfted by that curiofity, which even in the 
dawn of intelled is obvious in the infant 
mind. When this curiofity calls forth 
attention, let us not counteraft the wife de- 
figns of Nature} let us rather be affifting 
in bringing to perfeftion the plan which 
(he has in a manner iketched. In the ex- 
amination of fenfiblc objects, let ail the 
fenfes be duly exercifed, that the indiftinft 
jd^s received through the medium of one 
of the fenfes may be fully cleared and ci^ 
plained by the others. 

Here is a ball of white cotton, there is 
one covered with white leather, and there 
another of ivpryj not only fight, but fceU 

fagf 
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lag, and hearing, mud. be excrcifed, befoi^ 
a child can difcriminate the properties that, 
copftitute their eflential differences. In. 
4ping this, how many powers of the min4. 
muft be employed, in all of which atten- 
tion is implied as an eflential? 

As the fphere of obfervation enlar^es^ 
the objects of attention multiply on every 
£de; upon thefe the judgment now begins . 
to be frequently exercifed, and the rudi- 
ments of invention appear. The mod e£* 
fedual aid which we can give to the pro- 
grefs'of thefe powers, is to provide for 
their proper excrcife. The child who is 
for ever cooped up in a nurfery, and who 
has no other objects whereon to exercife 
its curiofity and attention, fave a few pretty 
painted toys, will foon have its cur'^fity 
checked, and its power of attention weak- 
ened. In thefe circumftanccs, neither judg- 
ment nor invention can be expeAed to dif* 
play themfelves at an early period. They 
are both conilantly anticipated by the pro^ 

vident 
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vtdem care of the attendants, in whtom it 
would be a breach of duty to let little 
naafter have the trouble of a^ing or think- 
ing in dSDtj inftanee for himfelf. ^ 

Nor where thecircumftances of parents 
happily forbid the attendance of a train of 
mercenary mind-perverters, arc the child- 
rieii sdways permitted to reap the advantage 
of thdr fituation. Too offen have I be- 
held the budding intelled as effefiually 
D^ed by the injudicious anticipations of 
an mdttlgent mbtW, as it could l&ve been 
by the moft foolifli nurfery-maid. Child- 
ren who are accuftomed to this fpecies of 
conftant fuperintendance and preventioiif, 
hafte no inducement to the acquirement of 
thofe habits oi attention, which I codidet 
as the bafis of all mtelledual improvement. 

•* You can't open that pretty box, love; 
** come to me, and I will do it for you. 
** -See! what nice comfits there afe in it !** 
The box- is opened, the ccnnfits are eaten^ 
and mamma again ftrews on the lid. — 

Pleafcd 
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Pleafed with «he fia7€lcy, Ikde rafter agiin 
ddires to lia?e k opened^ a[nd again (he' 
complies with his rtqocft. The rcqacft, 
or ra^r commaDd) is again repeated^ and 
complied with; till mamraa grows tired, 
and' then (he declares that the naughty box 
will not open any more ! The ill-humour' 
which fucceeds, is ftifled by more coo&s 
frorti her pocket, or the poor child is 
coaxed to refiime the ftring by which the 
painted horfc is dragged round the rooou 
All this I have fecn, and'iimilar occurrences 
may be now in your recolle^ion. Let us 
fee. how the fame circumftance is managed 
by a judicious mother. 

^^ Here is a pretty box, mamma ; but it 
** won't open, all that I can do.** 

*That box, my dear, won't open by 

* force; the lid is fcrewed on, and it muft 
^ be turned in fuch a manner as to take 

* out the fgrew. Obfcrve. There! it is 

* opened ! now fee how the part that fixes, 
^ is cut in the manner of a fcrew.* 

" Oh, yes. 
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*^ O! ycs^ now I undcrftand it; for I; 
*^ remember what papa told me one day 
«< about the cork-fcrew, when I was look- 
^^ ing at it : but I thought there was no 
*' ufe of fcrews, but to draw corks.** 

^ All fcrews are made upon the fame 
^ plan, or principle, as it is called ; will 

• you remember that word?* 

'^ Yes, mamma; but what elfe is there 
** befides cork-fcrews and fcrew-lids for 
" comfit boxes?** 

^ Many things, my love, are made upon 

* the fame principle. A piece of fumi- 
^ ture that is jufl by you, is made upon 

* the principle of the fcrew;. and if you 

• will find it out, I will give you a kifs.' 

** I fee! I feel.it is the ftool on -which 
*^ my filler fits at the pianp^fortc. It turns 
" and rifes juft like the lid of this box.** 

This fcene I have likewife witneffed. 
Does it require any argument to prove 
which of thefe children would be moft 
likely to pay attention to the objefls of 

perception? 
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perception ? Can we be at any Io(s to de- 
termine, which would be bed prepared for 
receiving inftruflion at. that period, when, 
in the minds of unthinking people, inftruc* 
tion commences? . 

As my portraits are all drawn from real 
life, I (hall, if you pleafe, take a view of 
two families brought up on the oppofite 
principles I have here dated. The pa- 
rents of each family were equally fond of 
their offspring. The children were equally 
promifing; ^nd, had the management of 
their early years been equally judicious, 
I have every reafon to believe, that the 
intelle£hial endowments of the children of 
each family would have been much upon 
a par. 

Mrs. X. was a domcftic charaftcr, was 
much at home, and always with her child- 
ren. Unfortunately for them, (he had 
conceived the idea that education was to 
be the work of their teachers, and that 
(ill they learned to read, they could learn 

nothing. 
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aothing. To keep them out of harm's 
way, to amufe, to feed, and to drefs them, 
file coniidered as duties ; and piqued her- 
felf on giving up foctety in order to de- 
vote herfelf to their performance. For 
their amufement ihe fpared no expence in 
the purchafe of toys ; her fitting-room was 
filled with the painted fragments of broken 
chariots and difabled horfes. Frefh toys 
fupplied the place of thofe that were de- 
moliihed, and one of the aftive powers of the 
mind was thus brought forth in the love of 
novelty. This ihort-lived pafidon was fuc- 
ceeded by fatiety, and fatiety by difgufl:# 
If ever curiofity appeared, it was immedi^ 
^teiy reprefled by thoie foolifli anfwers to 
every enquiry that are thoughtyi proper 
for children. 

At length the appointed period for leam<> 
tng to read arrives. Induced by the pret* 
ty book, by novelty, and the reward of 
fugar-phims, the child gets acquainted with 
its letters. Novelty then ceaies to ope« 

rate; 
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race; th^ pretty book has loft its chams^ 
and fugar-plums are no rarity. No mat* 
ter; ^he leflbns muft go on in regular 
courfe. The poor child, who never from 
the hour of its birth has had its attentioQ 
cx&rdfcd npoa any oljeft whatever, muft 
npw attend. Without any diftind idea 
lipon any fubjeA, without any link in the 
d|ain of aflbciation, it muft now learn to 
repeat words that are fet down for it. It 
fajas no curiofity to be gratified; nor, indeed^ 
is coriofity endeavoured to be excited. But 
as a)l little matters and mifles of fuch an age 
le^m to read, it too muft learn at all events* 
What is the natural coufequence? The 
child acquires an infuperable aveiiion tQ 
reading, which long operates as a bar to 
^very improvement. That this really hap- 
pens, I can aver from a6lual experience ; 
having known a child exaAly thus brought 
i^p, who, at Dine years of age, would grow 
pale at the fight of a book, and at the pro- 
poial of reading would, by the fallen coim- 

tenance 
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tcnancc and dcjefted eye, plainly evince the 
moft deep-felt averfion. 

In proportion to the vivacity or dullnefs 
of the power of conception, this averfion 
will be the more or Icfs unconquerable. 
Where conception is languid, it will 
probably remain fixed for life; and the 
only reading that people of this defcription 
will ever take to, is works of fancy. In 
thofe the languid imagination is aided, in- 
dolence is gratified, and the mind that is 
incapable of combining images for itfelf, 
enjoys a fort of childifli pleafure in furvey- 
ing thofe that are held up to it by others. 

Let us now turn to Mrs. Z. the mother 
who taught her fon the properties of one 
of the principles of mechanics, in unfcrew- 
ing his toy. In this little incident, an ex- 
ample has been already given of the me- 
thod (hb took to call the attention of her 
children to an accurateexamination of every 
objeft that came within the fphere of their 
obfervation. Every fidd flower which 

the 
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thcf gathcfcd m thdr waHcs, evtry pebbfe 
which they picked tip in the road, was i 
fource of new ideas to their tender minds. 
Cnriofity v^s thns awakened, nlmed to its 
proper objeds, and fo jndicioufly gratified, 
as to lay the foundation of a love of know- 
ledgethefirftfteptoaH improvement. Read* 
ibg was taught with eafe, and confidered 
by the children in the light of a privilege, 
father than a talk. To keep the defirc of 
information alive in the mind, curiofity was 
often but partially gratified; and full in* 
formation referred to the period when the 
children might themfclves acquire it from 
books. 

How effeftually the love of -reading 
may be thus ihfpired, will appear from the 
following incident: The eldeft little boy 
of a family brought up exaftly' as I have 
defcribed, when about nine years of age, 
was put to flccp in a room where fome old 
books were kept in an open clofet; among 
thefc was Pope's, tranflation of the Iliad, 
. jou II. o which 
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atcemic^t Soid(;liglued was the boy w.kj^ 
its peruTai, that, a^ it a&crwarcU; i^c^;^ 
he ufcA to wsitchith^ firft davi^of da;^ 
(and it m^^ then t^ puddle of (lunmci^ 
t3Xc 1|U t^pk into, bed, ax^d, read wi(l^ wU 
dity for hours before the family were ajdir* 
This might never havp been ksLown, b^t fpfr 
a query which he pvit to hi$. lapther, tQ 
w:hom l^e conllantly applied fox; ^^^Aws< 
la excry. 4ifBculty- Th?t,#icb now p«. 
plczcdhim, might havcpofe^nu)]^ abl/e qtU 
tics ; Ifl^llgive it in his owo^ words. ^^ ]Pray^ 
<< mamma/' (aid he, ^' what was the rea* 
•^ fon that Venus, who was quite a iru^ 
** fpddeft^ could not make her fon ^mas 
*^ imnxonal; while Thetis, wIh^ was hut a 
*^ (on ofihalf-gcddi/ff could. c<^ferimmor« 
" taliiy upon hers?*' 

Da you not conceive, my dear fripqd» 
Qay> dp yoa noifeel^ how the heart of ihfi 
parent mud have thrilled at this proof of 
ppnctr^tjpD and fagacity in l)er darling 

boy? 



hajf What a cbarming opportmSty of 
iixpbimng the ilatur^ of fabtdous pbctiy ; 
o^girmg dUlind ideas of heathen mTtbo* 
logj;; and of im{»reffing upon the niind a 
clear perception of the faperioricy of a 
ftASmer fyftcml In the hands of inch a. 
tftocfaer, we may beliare chat fuch an op«> 
porttiMy would not be lofh 

You wiSy perhaps, attribute ail this to 
the tScd of e^raordinary genius^ That 
this cfadd was not a boy of ordinary capa«« 
dtfy I mafi albw ^ but (lili I am of opinion^ 
^ar had. he been brought up Ironi the 
(^adle as the children of Mrs^ X. were 
bnnght up^ had hss attention never been 
awalceii»i to the d^jofts of perception, had 
Us eairljir ciuribfity been rcpirc&d^ and.no a& ' 
fiftauet given' to has mind hi the formatioQ 
of its ideas, his conceptions muft have been 
pectffiorily fe/ much kfs lively^ fe much Ie& 
anrurate and diftind, that his genius^ at 
the time we fpeak of, would have been 
&r from appearing extraordinary. 

Far 
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Far from confidering aU to be bom with 
the fame degree of inteilefiaal capacity, I 
belicvethercaredifferent degrees of ftrength 
and vigour in the intelieit as well as the 
corporeal frame. But let not this analogy 
carry us too far; let us not imagine that 
the mental, like the bodily, powers, will 
expand of their own accord. Nature has 
provided for the prefervation of a certain 
d^req of ftrength, beauty, and propor- 
tion, in the fpecies, by ordaining that where 
thele are greatly deficient, the race . ftiall 
ibon become cxtind ; but the race of fools 
may, alas I be multiplied without end. 
r: The utmoft care that can be beftowed* 
Gfti the improvement of the perifhable fa- 
bjHc, can add but little to its ftrength; 
whereas the mind — the immortal, the im-? 
pcrifliable part — is happily fo formed^^ as., 
to be fufceptible of progreffive improve- 
ment through the ages of eternity. The 
wifdom, the knowledge, of every genera- 
tion is an acdunulated treafure that de^ 

fcends 
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fcciids to its pdftcrity. Wc in this age 
are born to a rich mheritance ; let m not, 
like prodigals, fquander it upon unprofit- 
able tri^sj let Us rather put it out to in- 
ter A, that the capital of the futceeding 
age may be increafed* The fureft method 
of effeding the incr^afe of this intelledual 
ftock is to lay a foundation for the im- 
provement of the mental powers, by an 
attention to their cultivation from the ear- 
licft period of their exiftence. For this 
purpofe we muft obfcrvc, (and the obfer- 
vation cannot be too often urged) that the 
appearance of the different faculties of the 
mind is .not fimultaneous, but progrejQive. 
Wc too frequently cxpcft every thing from 
reafon ; but if the preparatory faculties are 
negleded, reafon will never ripen to ma- 
turity. It is they which muft afford the 
materials on which reafon is to operate. 
Nature has afforded a fpace for their ex- 
crcifc i flie has given tijjie for their attain* 
mg fome degtee of vigour, before reafon 
f ; is 
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-broagbt fbrtb. It b iilDOt attending to her 
wife regulationsy that all our errors in cdu-^ 
catioB originate. tiCt us (ludy her laws, 
and in chem admire the blefled provifion 
which the divine foUrce of all perfeAion 
has made for the happincfs and improve^ 
ment of his rational offspring! 

Before I take leave of thi& important 
branch of our fnt^ed, I wi(h to propofe to 
your confideration a fewobfervadons upon 
the nature of thofe trains of thought, which, 
from the firft glimmerings of fenfe to the 
lateft period of exiftence, flow through the 
mind in a ncvcr-ccafing current. Every 
^cle that c(»npofes this perennial ftream, 
has been an objed of previous attention $ 
a^ from its prevailing materials, every 
perfon may, upon felf>examination, learn 
to what clafs of objeAs the attention has 
been chiefly direded. Joy and grief, com* 
placency and refentment, each introduce 
trains of ideasof correfpondettt complexions 
WfaUe the mind h agiuted by any of thefe 

etiotidns^ 



tmotUms^ ^cattemiotl diblictiK turDecl 
to md]£Pertet objefis Without a viofelll rf- 
fbrt ; ^a if thete cMtiotts fretjudntly bM 
introdoccd fti taHy life, ifc n^d ndt expcft 
tliat th^ dFoK ever will be taade. Heoci 
the impdrtance of preferrmg tlie tendei: 
kiind from the dominion of paffion; hdic^ 
the adceffity of exerting our otmoft endet'o 
voiirsi to conquer in infancy thofe unmlf 
defircs ariiing from the gratificaticm of felf* 
will, which give a dire£lioh to ArtEKtioii 
tinfavourable to the culture of aH the mea^ 
tal faculties* 

If the trains of thought, whi<£ m dit 
Wakitag hours inceflantly flow throogli 
the fnind, depend upon the nature of thd 
objeAs to which we chiefljr dircft oul* at* 
tention, it appears of the utmbft cohft^ 
(juenc^ to our fuccefs in education^ to tun 
the attehtion to futh objeAs as may intro- 
duce trains of thought uncontiSAti with 
any violent emotion. Thb is the great 
advantage of the ptorfoit of fcience. When 

it 
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it fortunately happens, that the attention 
is thus dire£)£d in early life, the unruly 
palfions will not gain a premature admif- 
iion into the youthful bofom. Many a 
rural nymph might have been iaved from 
heart fdt • mifery by fuch a knowledge of 
botany or mineralogy as would compleatly 
have occupied her leifure hours in retire- 
ment; whUc, from the mere want of ob- 
je£h to engage her attention, the Damon or 
the Corydon that firft prefents himfelf, fel- 
dom fails tobecome fatal to the vacant mind* 
Where the attention has been early en- 
giaged in fiAion, it will not, without great 
difficulty, be turned to realities. The'caufe 
is obvious. It. is the bufinefs of &Qian to 
excise emiotion;. the mind delights in this 
excitement ; and where it is frequently pro- 
duced, whatever is deftitute«of it will ap^ 
pear infipid. If, then, we would have thq 
attention engaged in the fervice of the in* 
tj^le^ual faculties, . and. the faculties epir^ 
ployed in the fearch of ttxith, we mult care* 

fully 
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intimately knew hs various propenfit&s ; 
forefaw the confequcnce of permitting the 
chain of ideas, naturally introduced by tht; 
bufinefs, the pleafures, and the purfuits 6f 
life, to remain unbroken. He forefaw, 
that by this means the heart muft foon bfe 
alienated from its Maker. His wifdom 
provided the remedy, " Remember the 
^^feventb day to keep it holy^* Was one of 
the firft injunAions given to the human 
race: and a little r^fle^ion will convince 
US, how admirably this decree Was fuited 
to that . hw of our nature, which I htrc 
above endeavoured to explain. 

If our prefent occupation neccffarily cn^ 
gages our attention, and our attention in- 
troduces trains of ideas allied to its objeff, 
it neccffarily follows, that, in order to re*- 
call the attention to a contemplation of 
whatever is remote from the general object 
of purfuit, a total change of employmettt 
is the mod effedual means that could po£* 
/ibly be devifed. With the re/l that hf 

the 
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the DiTinc appointment took phcc^on the 
rievtnth day, the ideas of infinite wifdom, 
power, and goodnefs, manifefted in the 
oxation of the world, were ineviubly aflb- 
ciated. A fenfe of the Divine prefence 
was thns kept alive in the mind of man; 
and as long a^s this falutaiy inftitution was 
daiy obfinnred, the trains of thought which 
it exdted, £uled not to produce obedience 
to the Divine commands. To this truth 
the hifiofy of the Old Teftament gives 
anq>le evidence. We there fee, that at 
whatever period the obfervation of the 
£d>bath fdl into difufe, the knowledge of 
the one true God, and obedience to his 
moral laws, were equally forgotten. Nor 
where it was obferved mofl punctually, was 
^e obfcrvance of any ufe, when the aiTo- 
ciations that were at firft conneAed wirh 
it, were changed into a gloomy and illi- 
beral foperflition. Such was the cafe at 
the time of pur Saviour's appearance ; but 
far from hcmg abrogated, by him, " who 

" came 
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** came not to dcftroy the law, but to fuMIv^ 
this inftitution, founded on the nature of 
the human mind, and coeval with its crea- 
tion, muft continue obligatory till the na- 
ture of the human mind is changed. From 
the period of our Saviour's death, it pre- 
fents afibciations ftill more interefting to 
the heart than the ideas of creating power* 
It is to us a perpetual memorial of an en- 
trance into a ftate of eternal happinefs; a 
returning feftival of gratitude and joy ! ^ 
Addreffing myfelf to profeffed Chrifti- 
ans, 1 fhould not have thought it neceflary 
to fay fo much Hipon this fubjeft, if I had 
not obfcrved the erroneous ideas concern- 
ing it, which now prevail. What harm is 
there in doing this? what fin is there in 
that ? is the common anfwcr to every ob- 
jeftion againft purfuing the pleafures or 
the bufmefs of life on Sunday. From the 
fcopc of my argument it will appear, that 
the harm and the^ arifes from perpetua- 
ting trains of thought, foreign to all that is 
• of 
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df real importance to our eterdal ^Uare. 
Such a total change of employment oa 
every feventh day, as will fcrve to break 
ihefe aflbciations which tie odr hearts to 
die world, and to introduce trains of 
thought favourable to devotional fenti- 
ment, to fd&examination, to humility, and 
benevolence, cannot be deemed a matter 
6f finall importance; and mod earneftly 
would 1 recommend it to parents to accu(^ 
torn their children from infancy to this 
change. The change of employment ought, 
indeed, to be fo managed as to produce de<- 
light; which it will never do, if Sunday be 
made a day of wearifome idlenels; or of 
gloomy reftraint. Let it be a day of love, 
ofxheerfulnefs, of familiar intercourfe with^ 
your children. Let their little hearts be led 
to rqoice in Him who made them. Turn 
their attention to obferve his goodnefs in 
the works of creation and providence. 
Make them fenfible of the benignity which 
decreed a day of reft to thofe inferior ani- 

malsy 
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mals, which are fo ukf\A ta xmat: and by 
evcrjr means in your power, etfedeavour to 
mtrodoce trpon the day &t apart for the 
fervice of God thofe trains of thought^ 
which are conneAed with the emotions ofi- 
ddight and grathude. 

It has been aheady obfenred, how far 
onr aflbciations are influenced by time, andf 
placCa By this hw of the human mind 
the advantages attending public worfhip 
wiH be fuflGiciently cxplaihcd. Every prayer 
to. God fxpr Divine grace to ailifl: us itD 
conquering the etil difpofttions to whick 
we are, alast too prone^ introduces afibci^ 
ations favourable to virtue: and if anyr 
particular hour of the day is' habituaiFf 
^us employed, the return of that hour 
will introduce thefe aflbciations to dacr 
mbd Hence the advantages of devoting 
tfae msmiing to reltgbus exereifes^ The 
train: of thoughts introduced by thefe is 
tbt beil prefervative againft temptation^ 

IIcaTW 
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' I leave you to purfue the AibjeA in your 
own refle£tions; and be aiTured, that it is 
worthy of fiar more ferions inveftigatioii 
than has now Wa beftowed upon it by 
your friend. 

Adieu« 
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' ' LETTER IV. ■ 

I ■ . . ... ,....)«/ 

V' CONC:iPTlON. ' — 



Introductory Observations. — Mr. Locke' sDe- 
\finiiien of Discernment applicable to Con» 
^ ception, — The Evils arising from the Want 
of clear and accurate Ideas, — How these 
are to be olttained."^Conception to be exer^ 
eised in early Life^ on the Objects of Per^ 
eeption. — Books. — Peculiarity of Tempts 
rainent.^-^The Coitceptions of melancholy 
Persons languid.^^Observatims. 



'\70\J exprefs your apprehcnfion, my 
-■- dear Friend, that the invefligation 
upon which I have entered, will appear too 
dry and unincerefting to the generality of 
female readers. I cannot, I confefs, think 
{u meanly of my fex. I cannot thmk, that 
any, who have the leafl pretenlions to ra- 
ti ^ f^ tionality. 
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has in the confcioufnefs of the difadvantagc 
under which {he labours, a powerful in- ^ 
citement to guard againft a limilar obftacle 
*to improvement in the minds of her child- 
ren. Senfible, as (he muft be, that this 
inability arifes froto a negleft of the early 
cultivation of her own faculties, (he will 
be doubly affiduous in acquiring fuch illu- 
mination as may direft her to the proper 
path of inftruftion for her infant charge. 
In a book on Education fhe will not feek 
for mere amufement ; nor will (he caft it 
afide, becaufe it contains principles which 
require feme degree of refleftion to under- 
ftand. She will go over thefe principles 
with attention; examine and re-examine 
them ; comparing them all the while with 
her own confcioufnefs, and her own ob- 
fervation; neither permitting herfelf to 
condemn, nor to approve, upon a curfory 
• glance. Thofe who read from fuch mo- 
tives, and with fuch views, will, I hope, 
find enough in thefe Letters to engage their 

attention ; 
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attention ; while, fully feniible of the im-^ 
poilibility of blending much of the figures 
of fancy with fuch fubjefts, they will par- 
don the writer for addreffing the judge* 
xnent rather than the imagination. 

You, my dear Friend, and thofe who 
like you have a ferious intereft in the ob- 
jcft of our prefent inveftigation, will now 
go along with me in examining the faculty 
of Conception ; a faculty which attention 
to the objcfts of perception naturally un- 
folds, and which attention alone can bring 
to maturity. 

Conception not only prefents to the 
mind diilinA notions of the abfent objefis 
of perception, but likewife pojQTeffes the 
power of combining thofe ideas, fo as to 
give us diftinft notions of objefts we have 
never feen. 

The ball (or clue) of white cotton that 
is now before me on the table, to itie is an 
objeft of perception. You, perhaps, have 
no fuch objeft in viewj but no fooner do 

I mention 
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I mention it, than you have a conception 
of it^ appearance. Neither of us, perhaps, 
ever faw a ball of gold thread of equal fize; 
but both of us can conceive of it; and 
could conceive it, had we never feen 
ftich a thing as gold thread in our lives. 
By our perceptions we have obtained ati 
idea of gold ; by thefe, likewife, we have 
learned the nature of duftility and tenacity. 
We &Ft told, that gold is fuflSiciently duc- 
tile and tenacious to be drawn out into tht 
jSftfeft threads; and this we can conceive, 
although we never faw it done. Of duc- 
tility and tenacity we may have a juft no- 
tiott from experience, though we may be 
^ac<|uainted with- the terms by which 
thefe properties are expreffed ; but if we 
tiave iio fuch notion, it is not an acquaint- 
ance with the terms that will lead us to a 
conception of the poffibility of converting 
a piece of hard and heavy metal into flex- 
iUe wire or thread. 

Henea 
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Heacc appears the importance of ac- 
quiring habits of accurate percepuon; 
fince upon the difUndnefs of our pcrccp* 
ceptions, the deamcfs of our conceptions 
evidently depends* Attention is equally 
indifpenfable to both faculties. From an ha#> 
bitual want of attention in examining the ob- 
jefts of our external fenfes, arife erroneous 
Conceptions; hence ialfe affociations are 
formed, tending to miHead the judgment 
and pervert the reafon. 

That mind which can moft juftly and 
accurately refled the images of it^ former 
perceptions, is bed prepared for the exejv 
ciie of ail its higher faculties. 

What I have here faid of Conception, 
you wiU perhaps think is, in fome refpofbs,* 
equally applicable to memory. You will, 
however, pleafc to obfcrve, that there i5 
this difference betwixt tbcm : memory is 
^employed upon the paft, while conception 
includes no idea of time whatever. With- 
out memory there could neither be con- 
ception 
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ception nor judgment. It is, therefore, a 
faculty which certainly demands the mod 
afliduous cultivation : but as the cultivation 
of it fecms to be almoft the fole objeft of 
modem education; and as rules for its 
improvement are to be met with in every 
treatife on education, I (hall only touch 
upon it incidentally. 

It appears to me, that much of what 
Mn Locke fays of difceming is ftriftly ap- 
plicable to conception. " It is not enough, 
fays he, '* to have a confufed perception of 
" fomething in general; unlefs the mind has 
" a diftinft perception of objefts and their 
*' qualities, it would be capable of very lit- 
** tie knowledge. On this faculty of dif- 
" tinguiftiing one thing from another de- 
pends the evidence and certainty of feve- 
ral even very general propofitions which 
have paffed for innate truths.*' Again ; 
How much the imperfeft ion of accurately 
** difcriminating ideas one from another 
" lies either in the dullnefs or faults oiF the 

organs 
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^^ organs of fenfcy or want of acutends, 
^^ exercife, or attention, in the underftand- 
^^ ing, or haftinefs and precipitancy natural 
^' to fome tempers, I will not here ex- 
^^ amine; it fuffices to take notice, that this 
is one of the operations that the mind 
may refleft on, and obferve in itfelf* Ic 
is of that confequence to its other know- 
ledge, thatyj? far as tbif faculty is in if^^ 
felf dully or not rightly made ufi of for the 
diilinguiihing one thing from another, 
fo far are our notions confufed^ and our 
reafon and j udgment difturbed or milled." 
All the foregoing paiTage applies, I think, 
to the conceptions. The faculty may be 
in itfelf either dull and languid; or from 
habitual inattention to the objeAs of per- 
ception, upon which it firft begins to ope-' 
rate, it may be inaccurate and confufed. In 
the memory of peribns whofc conceptions 
are, from any of the above-mentioned 
caules, languid and indiftind, every thing 
feems to be flored ip confuHon. 

Where 
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yfthtti ttctbis no ztcv.)^cf of conccp- 
tibb, tbfc poWor of f 6ieiltf6'6 H bf very lit- 
tii ufe. Wc clearly fee iiiftances of peo- 
"pl6 who remember things as if it were by 
lalves, 'ixA iri their rcpef uton of ftie obfer- 
Vations of of the occurrences that have 
fceefal related by ottiefs, ttiey go on floun- 
dfef ihg frpm error to error, and without 
iihy intehtibh to ^eceivei aVc pei-pfctually 
guilty of ihc iiibft' Vagrant mifreprefeilta. 
tion. JHchce arife many, if hot an, of thofe 
^etty ftrifes, jealdufies, ahd refentinents, 
Which arc riiotl ihimical to the happinefs 
dffocialKfe. 

As without ju{l and accurate conceptions 
tile true nicanii^g of ah author can never 
t)C difcovcred; to pcrfohs who labour 
tinder this confiifion of ideas, reading, in* 
(lead of being a fource of improvement, 
is the very rieverfe. Unhappy the author, 
whbfe writings are fubjoflted to the cr% 
ticifm of readers of this clafs! From the 
cpnfwfion of their own ideas, they are for 

ever 
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«¥«r Ibiftftkihg <)r peri/tttih^ tht mMttklf 
(>f OChtrrs; afid tdtallj^ nhcdfiit^ieU^ dfdbdf 
&*ril1*adt <>f difccriMbeat, theffcrupte nbt 
to tteci^ and to profabtotk* With eoiifi* 
Atbdt upon what they do ribi lihdetftaiid* 

Tht mind whofe conceptibft^ iire in gii* 
iMJttd^eat ismd accutate, wM Hot be foN 
war^ in* prdhoiincittg a decifivfe opiiiioo, 
ifitHjfn a flight and partial mveftigatioti of 
inyfttbjdft whateveT> it is raifoofftceptiofii 
thaf, in iWany inftances, givts rife to prtjti*. 
dice, and to injufticc. 

As ^ecUratfe concti^ioti h AHlce necef- 
latyto the acquirement of kntyvrlfedge, and 
to the prailice of candour atid hnmilitjr, 
I ihaH make no apology fo^ dwelling upoti 
the futjeft at fome length ; pointing out 
the caufes^ from "^hich, as I apprehend, a 
ilfcficiency in this faculty generally pro^ 
ceed$5 and giving fuch hints as inay be 
ufefiil to its improvement in early life. 

This faculty in a particular manner par- 
1t;akes of the difpofitions of the mind. It 

acco^()$ 
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accords with the tone of the pailions; and 
as thefe incline to the cheerful or the me- 
lancholy, the conceptions will generally be 
found to be lively or languid; What gives 
ftrength to this conclufion is, that upon 
fubje£ls which correfpond to the tone of 
ihe a^e^lions, the conceptions of the duU 
Icft perfon are fufficiently acute. . . 
.A felfilh perfon, whofe ideas upon every 
other fubjeA are languid and confufed, will 
have clear and diftinA conceptions of all 
that relates to felf-intereft. I have known 
thofe who could not by any means be made 
to comprehend the fimpleft propofition 
upon any fubjeft of fcience ; whofe ideas 
of the affairs, the feelings, and the intereftsi, . 
of others, were fo faint and languid as to 
be with difficulty recalled ; who, neverthc:>- 
lefs, had fuch clear and accurate concep- 
tions uponwhateverpromifedtogratify their 
own avarice or ambition, that they could, 
in thefe points, enter with eafe into the moft 

elabon^tc 
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daborate difquificion, purfue the moft in- 
tricate chain of reafoning, or follow the 
longeft feries of calculations. It is evident 
from hence, that the dulnefs of concep* 
tions upon other fubje£ls was not the dc- 
feft of Nature, but originated in the predo- 
minance of felfifhnefs — anaffeAion, which, 
wherever it prevails, engroffes the powers 
of attention. 

And here let it be remarked, that in all 
the felfifh and diflbcial pafTions, fuch as 

envy, jealoufy, rancour, &c. the flow of 
the ideas is dull and languid ; and that 
wherever thefe paflions predominate, the 
conceptions are never ftrong and lively. 
How great, then, is the folly of parents, 
who, while they wifh their children to be 
poffcfled of wifdom and knowledge, pay 
no attention to the birth of thofe paflions, 
which prefent the moft infuperable bar to 
the accomplifliment of their wiflies! 

Pride is a paflTion not particularly at- 
tached to any peculiar tone of difpofition. 

It 
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It attacks the lively and the ferious, the 
felfiih and benevolent ; but its operatioa 
upon the powprs of conception, in thcfe 
oppofite charaders, is eilentially different^ 
In ftrong and vigorous minds, pr[de fooie* 
ttmes flimulates to the deiire of knowledge. 
In this cafe it adds ftrength to the power 
of conception ; attention is then exerted, 
and exerted with eflFeft. By means of this 
pafiibn opa^tiog on an ardent mind, the 
tafk of inftrudion may doubdefs be ren- 
dered eafy to the tutor. By him, there- 
fore, whofe fole objed): is to give his pupU 
knowledge, pride muft be coniidered in 
the light of an ufeful auxiliary. To thoib 
who confider the perfection of the moral 
charader as an oh]c8: of ftill greater im- 
portance than the attainment of any^ or 
even of air, the intelledual accomplifli- 
ments, pride will appear in other colour$; 
nor will th^ wifii their children to pluck 
>ol the tree of knowledge, like our firft 
parents, at the fuggeftion of a fiend! 

Where 
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Where pride unites itlelf to the timid 
aad loW'^iritedy no conceptions will be 
found liTely or Tigorous, excepting fuch 
as correfpond with the tone of the accord- 
am paffions. While upon fuch minds the 
Ttdai of great and ndble anions, inftances 
of the mod exalted geoerofity^ and of the 
moft diftinterefted benevolence^ make little 
arnoimprei&on ; — the conceptions are live* 
Ij, with regard to the flighted indication 
of contraipt} they are vigorous in the re- 
prdfencadon of injury or ii^ftice; and 
wherever pride or ielf-love are concerned, 
ihcy are uncommonly vivid* 

Where a tendency to envy or malignity 
pervades' the mind, the conception will be 
languid with regard to all that is fublime 
ixt beautiful, either in moral a£Hons or fen- 
^ODt; wbilft with eagle eye it will feize 
on every blemiih. Hiis, as has been al- 
ready hinted, is the inevitable confequence 
of the direction given to attention, for in 
that direAion alone will the conceptions 
be vigorous. ^y^jy 
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Wifely has it been ordered by Nature, 
that the power of conception (hould appear 
in the mind at fo early a period, as to ad- 
mit of its being cultivated to fome degree 
of perfeftion, before the diffocial paffions 
liave any abiding influence in the heart. 
The more this faculty is exercifed upon 
material objcfts in early life, the lefs chance 
will thefe pafiions have of gaining an af- 
cendancy-. The works of Nature and of 
Art prefent an inexhauftible fource of ideas 
to thofe who are taught to examine them 
with attention: and where the attention is 
thus direfted, the trains of thought intro- 
duccd into the mind will be of an oppofite 
nature from thofe which produce turbulent 
emotion. 

The manner in which children defcribc 
what they have feen or learned, affords the 
beft criterion that I know of, whereby to 
eftimate the ftrength and vigour of concep- 
tion. By requiring clear and accurate de- 
fcripttoQS, we do much more to invigorate 

this 
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x\ns faculty, than by the all fet leflbns in the 
world. Children, who have never been 
exercifed in this way^ are at firit at a great 
lofs for expreflion ; and it is no fmall ad* 
vantage to the mind to be thus fet to work 
for words to exprefs the new ideas it has 
acquired. A little aiMance may at firft 
be not only ufeful, but necefiary. But of 
affiftance in this way the parent ought ne- 
ver to be lavifli ; as it is one of the greateft 
drawbacks upon the improvement of the 
infant faculties, that teachers, to fave them- 
fclves trouble, tell all, and leave the chil- 
dren to tell nothing. 

I have formerly noticed, that (he quick- 
liefs or the flownefs of the courfe of our 
ideas depends n\uch upon the difpoiition 
of the mind to melancholy or cheerfulnefs. 
Childhood is naturally cheerful, and the 
flow of ideas at that period of life is con- 
fequently rapid. Nature has wifely or- 
dained that it fliould be fo. The power 
of refleftion, by which we in a manner ar- 

reft 



reft ideas in their courfe, is not then brought 
forth ; fo that at this period' of life chil* 
dren could not avail themfelves of the 
flower fucceflion of ideas to increa£e their 
knowledge. 

As the ideas of children are few, and as 
the courfe of thefc ideas is rapid, ix follows^ 
that the fame ideas muft frequentij pa(s 
^ough the miud. Here, likewife, I <^ 
fcrvc a wife provifion made by Nature for 
the cultivation of the firft facultiies that ap.» 
pear, and in the cultivation of which the 
ftrcngjh of the other faculties ultimately 
depends. Incapable of iong jand fixed at* 
tcation to any objeft, a repetition of the 
iame ideas is abfolutiely neceflary tq the 
the due operation of thefe powers. Thi? 
xiiK:uaiftanc€ J belieVfC to be very little H^ 
Hcndcd to. We judge too much of the 
4D(uods of children by ow own; our ii^^^ 
^except when under the iipfiueuce of jTq^kc 
iof the exhilarating paffions, flow 'm iloHur 
AicceffiojOL. Tlie frequent i-epetition jof the 

fame 
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fame idea is to us unnatural, and confe* 
quently irkfome ; hence we rafhly conclude 
- that it muft be the fame with children. Wc 
therefore injildicioufly prefs new ideas upon 
them before the mind is prepared for their 
reception; and by doing fo,. we often ren- 
der inaccurate conception habitual. 

Viewing the fubjeft in this light, I con- 
fider the multitude of little books that are 
now given to children at an early age, as fo 
many tieftroyers of their faculties. If the 
conceptions have not acquired vigour by 
being exercifed on material objedls, before 
they are employed on thofe emotions which 
it is the bufinefs of fiflion to defcribe, I 
greatly apprehend that they will never be 
cultivated to perfeftion. The only books, 
therefore, that are fit for children, arc fuch 
as convey clear, juft, and accurate ideas 
upon fubjefts to which the attention at that 
period ought chiefly to be direfted. Nor 
will the books that are beft calculated for 
aiding the infant mind in the acquirement 
VOL. II. I of 
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of juft ideas, be of any ufe, unlefs the ideas 
they give be permitced to make a due im-i 
prelEon, which they never can do at a fu« 
perficial glance. 

The half conceptions which a child at 
firft forms from the bed book that can be 
put into its hands, may prove equally in-^ 
jurious to its mind, as the erroneous ideas 
conveyed by works that are lefs judicious* 
By frequent and repeated perufals it is, and 
by thefe alone, that a child can attain a clear 
and diftinA compreheniion of the meaning 
of even the moft trifling ftory ; nor will this 
re-perufal appear to a child, as it would do 
to us, tirefome and infipid, unlefs its appe- 
tite for novelty has been excited by too 
frequent gratification. 
■ Obferve with what delight an infant 
liftens to the fame tale that has been a hun- 
dred times repeated by his nurfe, and a 
hundred times is heard with ever-new de- 
light. In the limited number of the child's 
ideas, and in the velocity with which they 

pafs 



pds through the miad, wq may fee the 
caufe of this unfatiated pleafure received 
from the repetition of the fame foolifh 
tale. To thefe oral communications bopks 
fucceed ; and it would be well if both tales 
and books were always calculated to affift 
the opening faculties, to awaken the be* 
nevolent afFeftions, to give a proper direc* 
tion to curiofity, and to infpire an early 
love of knowledge an4 virtue. In the 
** Evenings at Home^ or Juvenile Budget j** 
all this appears to me to be efie£ted in its 
utmoft extent; and I am well convinced^ 
that the child, who, from the time of its 
being able to read for itfelf with pleafure, 
till its eighth or ninth year, is reftrifted to 
thefe books alone for its literary amufe* 
ment, will, at the end of that period, be 
found poffcffed of a greater number of clear 
and diflinfl ideas, and of a greater vigour 
of conception, than one that has run over 
all the inftruftive and entenaining ftories 
that were ever written for children of that 
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In fpcaking of the books that are read 
by children, you will pleafc to obfcrvc, 
that I reftria my meaning to thofe which 
they perufe of their own accord for their 
own amufement. The books which they 
read as IdOfons, I confider as diftin^l from 
thefe. The child, who never opens a book 
but as a talk, mud have been the vifiim 
of neglcft or mifmanagement. Nature fo 
ftrongly impels the young mind to feek the 
acquirement of new ideas, that if the cuii* 
ofity {he has implanted be entirely quenched, 
we may be aflured that this has not been 
effected without fome pains on our part. 
But curiofity, though not eafily effiiced, 
may be eafily direfted to low and grovel- 
ling obje^s; and it is not without fome 
pains that it can be turned into thofe chan- 
nels, where its aftivity will be truly ufefiil. 
I have feen a little girl, whofe burning cu- 
riofity no drawer that contained a piece of 
finery could efcape j who would rifk dif- 
grace and punifhment to gratify herfelf by 

peeping 
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peeping into the trunk or clofet, which was 
prohibited to her approach; and who 
would yet evmce fuch manifdt indiflference 
towards information of every other kind, 
that it was impoiEble to roufe in her a wiih 
for inftruftion. Such is the confequcnce 
of the early direAion given to curiofity. 

The firft ftep to clear and accurate con- 
ception, is the careful examination of ma- 
terial objeds. Without this, the concep- 
tions obtained from defcription mud be 
languid and confufed. Where the percep- 
tive faculty has been fufficiently exercifed, 
the conceptions obtained by the defcrip- 
tion of abfent objects, or of the feelings 
and fenfacions of others, will be fufl^iently 
lively, provided the language in which they 
are conveyed be fufficiently intelligible. So 
many meanings are, through the poverty 
of language, attached to theiame word, as 
to be the means of occafioning much con- 
fiifion in the ideas of thpfe of riper years: 
and I believe it often happens, that where 

y a falfc 
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a falfe afibciation has been attached in in- 
fency to a word not in common nfe, it re- 
mains indelible to the latcft period of life. 
I was told by a Gentleman of no common 
endowments, that in reading to his mother 
when a child fomething concerning the 
Patriarchs, he blundered on the word 
partridges. His mother fet him right, 
but without any explanation of the mean- 
ing of the term patriarch : fo that when it 
next occurred, inftead of venturing to pro* 
nounce it, he called out, *' here mamnoa 
5* are thefe queer fowl again!" Again (he 
taught him to pronounce the Word, bm 
without deftroying the affociation that bad 
been fdrmed, by clear explanation; fo that 
it continued fo far to operate, as that 
whenever he afterwards heard the word 
patriarch, the idea of partridges pttfented 
itfeif to his imagination. 

Moft words that are not in fuch commoii 
life as to be familiar at an early period, 
are capable of definition : and much pains' 
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dearing in the gendenefs which commonly 
attends this langour of fpirits, that it natu- 
rally idfpires tendernefs. This tendcrnefs is 
cncreafed by that helpleffnefs which clings 
to the maternal bofom for fupport« But if 
this tendernefs be not enlightened and gui- 
ded by reafon^ it will prepare a never- 
ending fund of mifery for its unhappy objefl. 
The inevitable effeft of indulgence in 
generating felfiihnefs, I have explained at 
large in the former volume : and as felfifli- 
ncfs is the never-failing concomitaiit of the 
difpofition above defcribed: it follows, 
that it is the particular duty"of the parent 
tQ guard againft nurturing and increafing 
this natural tendency. 
; From the languid flow of ideas in the 
low-fpirited proceeds an indolence of mind, 
which terminates in torpid apathy. Sel- 
fiihnefs is then the fole fpring of action: 
benevolence may dwell upon the tongue j 
but no feelings, no affedions, but fuch as 
are cpnueficd with fclf-love, ever touch 

the 
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the heart. Such an one finds friendfliip 
neceflary to his fupport, to his comfort^ 
^nay to his Tcry cxiflcncc. - He therefore 
dings to his friends with fondnefs; btit 
what corifolation, what comfort^ what fupk 
port, does he afford them in return ? Does 
he enter whh the fame intereft into the 
iicclings of others, with which he expefts 
others to enter into his? No. But this 
deficiency of feeling does not proceed from 
a wane of benevolence or of attachment; 
It proceeds from a want of conception 
with regard to every. thing that does not 
concern felf. How would many of our 
acquaintances dart at the pidure that is 
here drawn, if applied to themfelves ! Let 
us make a more uieful application of it to 
thofe who are yet at a period of life, when 
the evils I have here pourtrayed admit of 
remedy. 

In the education of children who indicate 
a tendency to this difpofition, whether fuch 
tendency be hereditary or acquired, par- 
ticular 
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ticnlar pains (houki be taken to lead the 
mind to attend to the feelings of others. 
Whatever fervices, whatever attentions 
they cxaft from others, they fliould be 
4>b)iged in their turn to pay. If they arc 
once permitted to imagine, that from the 
foftnefs 2aixd delicacy of their difpofitions, 
they have any right of caicmption from 
the rille of '* doing to others as they 
*^ would have others do by them," they 
are inevitably ruined. It is efiential in 
iiich cafes to ufe every means to increafe 
the flow of ideas. Lively and exhilarating 
images ought inceflamly to be prefented 
to the mind, and inftead. of encouraging 
that difpoiition to ftudy, which frequently 
appears prematurely in fuch perfons, the 
Aund ought to be- roufed toaflive and vi- 
gorous exertion. Whatever knowledge 
it acquires, it ought to be made freely to 
communicate, for unlefs this be done, read- 
jing will b^,to fuch a mind, only another 
mode of iod^lging indolence. To;oonquer 

the 
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the indolence that invariabry adheres to 
fiich d^pofitioDs, every cSon ought to be 
made. Thcfe. cflForts ought to be unccsu 
fing; aod^ their, efficacy will be much tn^ 
creafed by frequently changing the atten* 
tion from objeft id objeft. The variety 
and beauty of the material world will here 
be powerfully affiftant to the tutor's views. 
While the perceptive faculties are thus 
exercifed, the mind cannot fmk into apa- 
thy> or indulge in the luxury of indolent 
reverie. It will by thcie means, likewifc^ 
acquire that command of attention which 
is in all cafes fo eminently ufeful. 

The perfon who has been fo happy as to 
have attained the power of fubmitting the 
attention to the control of will, is.ia poflefr 
fion of an infallible remedy againft many of 
the cares, and all the minor miferies, of 
life. He who can turn his attention to 
the griefs or the joys of others, will never 
become the prey of felfifti forrow. Even 
in the iangour of ficknefs, and under the 

preflure 
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prcffurc of fcvcre pain, wc have known 
people, who were capable of direfting 
their attentions to fubjeds remote from 
felf. This power over the attention is 
particularly difEcult of attainment to the 
naturally timid and low-fpirited. It is, 
however, to them peculiarly neceffary: and 
no pains ought to be fpared to put them 
in pofrefTion of it. 

The devout affeftions, befides being of 
the utmoft moment to fuch charafters, as 
offering them a fource of continual fupport 
and confolation, will, if cheerful ideas be 
affociated with them, prove effentially in- 
ftrumental to fortitude. Before the de- 
vout and the benevolent affeftions the dit 
poiidon to felfiflmefs vanifhes, as the clouds 
of morning before the radiant fun. Let 
the fufceptibility of the mind be cultivated 
under thefe aufpicious beams. Be it en- 
deavoured to render its conceptions of the 
fublime and beautiful fo clear and diftinft, 
s^ to render the mind alive to the ^mo- 
tions 
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tions of fublimity and beauty, as oftcD as 
opportunities of calUqg them forth recur: 
and, by thefe means, you will cultivate tafte, 
invigorate the intelled, give new anima^ 
tion to the fpirits, and render a chamber, 
which would, by injudicious management 
and foothing indulgence, have funk into 
infignificance, happy in itfelf, and ufeful 
to fociety. 

Another and a powerful motive to the 
diligent improvement of the faculty now 
under coniideration, will be found in the 
afliftance to be derived from it in inculca- 
ting a firm adherence to truth. FaUhood 
^s the vice of weak and timid minds* To 
thofe whofe conceptions are languid and 
confufed, it is impoffible that mifreprefen- 
tation can ever appear in a very atrocious 
light. In thefe mifreprefentations they arc 
utterly unconfcious how far they depart 
from the truth, becaufe of the truth they 
^have no diftinft idea: and it is impoflible, 
in confcqucnce, to convince them of the 

turpitude 
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rurpitude of falfifying. By obtaining clear 
cortceptions, and by being accuftomed to 
give an accurate account of the concep- 
tions it acquires, the mind becomes habi- 
maiced to truth; at the fame time that the 
diftance betwixt truth and falibood be* 
comes in fuch minds adually enlarged, and 
the ilifficulty of departing from one to the 
othe.T is confequenily increafed. 

The confufcd and inaccurate conceptions 
of thc^ vulgar, arifing from a total negleA 
of thifs faculty in their early education, 
renders them for ever liable to the vice of 
lying. Cunning takes its rife from the 
fame fource: and though tnany a depar* 
ture from truth may be lai d to the charge 
of vanity^ I believe we fhall generally 
find, that where the coriceptions are clear^ 
diftinft, and vigorous, the charafter will 
fce upright and fincere. . 

Adieu. 
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LETTER V. 



CONCEPTION 

Possessed in different Degrees of Vigour.'^' 
How it may best be cultivated in those of 
slow Capacity. — Exemplified in a Variety 
qf Instances. — Difference betwixt a Menuh 
ry of Perception^ and the Recollection of 
Ideas. — The Advantage of cultivating the 
latter. — Illustrations. 



THE greatefl: difference that cxifb 
with refpeft to intelleft betwixt in- 
dividuals, whofe organs of perception arc 
equally perfeft, will be found to coniid in 
the vigour or the weaknefs of the faculty 
of Conception, That this faculty is im» 
parted by nature in very different propor- 
tions to the human race^ will probably be 
acknowledged by ail who argue lefs from 
theory than experience. Like all the 

other 
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Other intcUcftual faculties, it is, however, 
capable of fo much improvement, that 
where it is pofleffcd but in a ^|:ry moderate 
degree, it may, by careful cultivation, be 
fo ftrengthened and improved, as to con- 
quer the deficiency; while by contrary 
management, the conceptions which were 
naturally lively and vigorous, may, for 
want of nfe, become faint and languid. 
. To point out the moft likely method of 
fuccecding in the cultivation ;of this faculty, 
where it appears in a weak and imperfeft 
ftate, (hall be the fubjeft of this letter j 
and as the hints I fliall oflFer, are all the 
frui;s of real obfervation, I feel fomc de- 
gree of confidence in propofing them. 

The fource of many errors upon this 
point is the vanity and partiality of pa- 
rents, which will not permit them to fee, 
or to acknowledge, even to themfelves, 
that their children can poffibly be deficient 
in any faculty. Willing to be deceived, 
they permit prattling vivacity to impofe 

upon 
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npon them as prbof^ idf quicknefs of ap* 
prchenfion ; and ape^like imitatioki to pafs 
upoa them for acute judgment. 

When thefe lively prattlers advance in 
years, people are furprifed that what they 
looked upon as the prbmife of genkis, 
Ihould end in dulnefs and fhipidityw In* 
fte^d of this blind and isver misjudging par- 
tiality, would it not be better for parents 
accurately to examine and to appreciate 
the faculties of tHeir children ; that fo by an 
attentive cultivation, the barren foil, whofe 
gaudy wieeds pleafed the eye and amufed 
the fancy, :might be rendered really pro- 
dudive, and enabled to bring its fruits to 
maturity? 

Children of flow capa<iity require fo 
much attention, fuch unwearied patience, 
fuch Unremitting ai&duity, ,that maternal 
afie^ioti li alone equal to the ta/k. The 
particular attention which they require, it 
were folly to expeft from any lefs inter- 
efted than a mother. But richly muft 

VOL. II. K the 



the moikor be cooipeiiiated, who» by her 
jodiciqus labooifs^ rcfcues the child of her 
affe6lioQs from the degrading ftate of ig- 
norance ja^d imbeiClHit^. When fibe reflefts, 
dut ioftiq^d of the. rational companion, the 
ftcady friend^ theprudent advifer, whomihc 
ncfw finds in hcj?. child; the fame child 
would, by a cpndu^ lefs judicious on her 
f^rtj haye been doomed to grc^ through 
life in a ftate of belple& ignorance; envi* 
^le m^ft be her feelings! 

The mother, who, by attending to the 
l^ly education of her children, gives h^*. 
{elf a real title to the maternal charafter^ 
h?!&, in the cultivation of their faculties, a 
great and manifcft advantage over everjir 
Other preceptor. 

^ She knows eadi chord, its Tariens tone-** 
** £aGh ^n^^ k^ various bog^^' ^ 

She is intimately acquainted with the pro* 
greis, nay with the very number of their 
idMs, and thus poflefles the mafler-key of 
their nuiKis. Shame on her, wiio carelefsly 

throws 
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tbrOiTsi it 4&le> atnd iadokody permits tl^ 
only g^te that opec^ to ia)|>rovcment) t^ 
he feut for ever! 

Though the perceptlcms may appear 
quick Mrhere the apprebenfioi^ is flow, yd^ 
I am incHoed to believe, that iB this o^e^ 
they will, upon examination, be found to 
be neither diftinft nor accurate. Gircai( 
pains ought, therefore, to be taken with 
children of flow capacity, to invigorate thjcir 
perceptions. WithoW great pains tl^ey 
will not receive the fame number of idcaa 
from external objefis^ with children of more 
lively parts: and as thefe ideas are the 
foundation of aB mtelleAual improvement, 
it follows of courfe, that where they are 
imperfe£V, or few in numbed) the difiidyan^. 
tage can never be remedied. To call the 
attention* to the examination of external 
objects, and to aid the mihd.in forming* 
conceptions concerning them^ is therefore 
of infinitely more importance in the cafe 
undeiT confideratipn, than is general^ ima- 
gined. 



gincd. The parent, who is much with her 
child, has this branch of education always 
in her power. Materials for it are ever 
at hand. The world of Nature, and the 
works of Art, are equally fubfervient to her 
purpofe. Let us give an inftance. 

Mother. " My dear, you are looking 
at the carpet, I fee. Well, now, try if you 
can tell me of what it is made.** 

Child. * I don't know, mamma.' 

' Mother. " Examine it better. Feel it. 
r- ;t hard, like the floor?** 

Child. * No. It is foft, and it is pret- 
tier than the floor/ ' 

. Mother. ; ** Its "colours have nothing to 
do with the queftion ; the carpet would be 
as good a carpet, though not fo pretty a 
onie, if.it had never been dyed at. all. Look 
irit again, and 'try if you can find out what 
it -is made of.'*^ 

L Child. * I now fee threads iu it I bc^ 
Hevc it is made of big threads!* 
' Mother. " You are piarily. right ; but 
are thefe threads made of the fame mate- 
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rials as the thread with which I am now 
fewing. Come and look at it." 

Child. * No. I fee there is a differ- 
ence: and the threads that make the car- 
pet, are red, blue, and green.' 

Mother. ^* The colours are of no con- 
fequence, let us not think of them at all. 
Let us examine a thread of the carpet, 
without minding the colour : and fee, here 
is one J compare it with mine, and tell 
me where you perceive a difference.*' 

Child. * It. is bigger and fofter.' 

Mother. " The foftnefs may lead you 
to guefs, of what it is made.'* 

Child. * I believe it is made of wool.* 

Mother. ^ ** And what is wool? Where, 
or how, does it grow ?** 

Child. * I cannot tell.' 

Mother. *' Wool grows upon the 
backs of flieep. It is clipped off every 
year with large fciffars ; and after being 
waihed and carded, isfpun into yarn, which 
you call threads." 

Child. 
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Child. * Wdl, mamma, tell me more/ 

Mother. " It ts tbcn fcfnt to the dyer, 
who dyes one part yeHow, afmother green, 
and fo on. . It thcti gt)es to the tireavcr^ atid 
he weaves it by a pattern, as you fee. And 
now you underftand that the colour is 
mere matter of choree or fancy ; but that 
it is not abfolutely neccflBiry, like the wod, 
or the fpinnfng, or the weaving." 

Child. * Yes. I underftand all this 
very well.' 

Mother. " Do you think you will be 
able to tell me this over agara to-morrow/' 

Child. * Yes. I could tell it all now.* 

Mather. ** No, not now, but I fhould 
Kkc to he^ it again to-morrow ; and then 
we ftiall go and look at the fheq>, and 
their pretty lambs; and you fhall learn all 
about them.'* 

Ail this may pdffibly appear highly non- 
ifenfical to thofe who think it is by books 
and tafks that every thing is to be leamcdl 
We may, however, venture to affcrt, that 

aU 
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all the above <x)nyer£itton nught be read 
1^ a IdSfon by a child of ilow Krapaxrity^ 
nmhom its having the fmalldd conc€|^ioii 
-of its meaning, or acquiring a fingle idea 
upon the fubjcA ; - while given as I have 
deicribed it, diftind ^nd accurate notions 
are acquired by means of the perceptive 
faculties. It is by thefe, and tbde alone, 
that the conceptioas of dull children are to 
be invigorated y and this not without much 
pains and trouble on the part of the pre- 
^quor. 

The difficulty which a ftupid child iSnds 
in atteadiag to the letters, the word3, the 
flops, and the fenteaces, readers it altoge^ 
ther ifiipoilible that it ibould derive any 
new ideas from this fource. While this 
difficulty fubfifts, all the little attention 
which it can command, will be abforbed 
in attempts at reading with propriety. The 
exertion of this attention is fo difguftiug 
to a torpid mind, as to create wearinefs 
.and avcrfion. Nor can we wonder at this, 

when 
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when we confidcr that the perception of 
every letter is a diftinft operation of the 
mind ; that its found is another, and mud 
be affociated with the figure of the letter ; 
and that words are clutters of thefe affoci- 
ations, as fentences are of words. Where 
the power of conception is weak, the 
power of affociation muft be proportionally 
defeflive; is it not, then, unreafonable to 
expeft the operation of this faculty, before 
we have been at any pains to fecure the 
afliftance of its forerunner? And (hould 
we, by dint of perfeverance, of allurement, 
or of coercion, fucceed in making the 
child a reader before the faculty of con- 
ception is fo far opened as to enable it to 
receive any ideas from what it reads, what 
do we' gain by it ? We may, indeed, gain the 
pleafure of thinkings that the child mak<ls 
fome progrefs in learning ; but in reality, // 
gains nothing; of progrefs, it makes none. 
While the learning to read in thus ope- 
rofe, r (hould think it better not to attempt 

it; 
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it; nor deem it any lofs if the child (hoold 
remain ignorant of its letters, even for two 
or three years beyond the period, when 
children of a more ready apprehenCon 
may be taught to read with fluency and 
preciiioB. 

If, indeed, in the interim, it learns no- 
thing ; if the mother indolently acquiefces 
in the flow growth of its faculties, and In- 
ftead of being aftively afliftant in their de- 
velopement, amufes herfelf in the prattle 
of words without meaning, the child will 
be little the better for procraftinating the 
period of books and taflcs. But if, in* 
ftead of forcing the backward plant, flie 
zealoufly endeavours to enrich the foil, her 
pains will be amply repaid. By a careful 
cultivation of the perceptions, by roufing 
indolence, and ftimulating curiofity, the 
mind will be gradually expanded for the re- 
ception of new ideas. The eafier branches 
of natural philofophy, and the Ample prin- 
ciples of mechanics, will be found excel- 

lent 
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lent ai&ftants in opening the mind; and you 
may cake it for granted, that a child of 
flow parts will be much more advantage- 
oufly employed in learning the nature and 
properties of the objefts around from the 
lips of afenfibleandafFedionate parent, thaa 
in ine£Fe6lual attempts at learning i^tjigns 
of words n 

Children are all, in fome degree, imitative 
animals ; but as the intelle£hial powers devc- 
lope, as the number of ideas increafes, as the 
attention is awakened to an examination of 
the works of Art and Nattire, and as judg- 
ment begins to be called into adion, the 
principle of imitation is diminifhed, or ap- 
pears to be fo, as it comes under the dircc« 
tion of judgment. The chiU of flowparts, 
to the improvement of whofe faculties no 
proper attention has been paid, will re- 
main a merely imitative creature during life. 
By imitation it will learn the ufe of woids^ 
and, if it is much in company with groKV^ ' 
up people, of words that are not ufnaAjr 

found 
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found m the vocabulary of children* One 
cannot but fmile to obferve, how eality 
parents are deceived by this quality of imi- 
ution in their children. "While the fen* 
temious obfervations of the little prater, 
(krikc an intelligent obferver with pity and 
difguft, they liften to the infant oracle with 
complacency and delight! Affe<^ation is 
the never-failing confcquence of this ; affec- 
tation, which not all the graces and ac- 
com^lilhmcnts can render tolerable, is thus 
united with folly and ignorance! The 
poor child remains unconfcious of this 
union; it is deftitute of conceptions where- 
by it can apprehend the incongruity ; and 
where the conceptions are very dull, the 
nice feelings of propriety cannot exift. 

It is by a lively fcnfe of the impreflions 
which our words and anions make upon 
others, that our manners are chiefly formed. 
Thofe who have not a lively perception of 
what thofe feelings are, muft be for ever 
erring againfl propriety. How many ad- 
mirable 
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mirable fketches upon this fubje^l have we 
from the inimitable pen of Shakefpeare! 
Hotfpur's defcription of thisfpecies of im- 
propriety in a felf-conceitcd coxcomb has 
never been equalled, and can never be ex- 
celled. The paflage is too long for infer- 
tion ; and is befides fo well known, that it 
will be immediately recollefted by the 
greater number of readers. 

Another ftriking inftanceof thefame want 
of conception, with regard to the impref- 
fion made upon others, is given in the fol- 
lowing paffage, which, as an elucidation of 
my remarks, I (hall beg leave to tranfcribe. 
The fcene is in the *^ Merry Wives of 
Windfor," when Anne Page enters to in-r 
form Slender that dinner waited for him; 
to which he replies : — 

Slen, No, I thanks forfooth^ heartily; I am 
very well. 

Anne, The dinner attends you, fir. 

Slen, I am not hungry, I thank you, forfooth. 
Go, firrah, [to Simflc] for all you are my man, go 
wait upon my coufin Shallow: a juftice of 

peace 
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*^e&€e may foBftetimes be beholden to his friend 
for a man. .1 keep but three men and a bey yet, 
till my mother be deadj but what though^ yet 
I live like a poor gentleman bom. 

Anne. I may not go in without your worihipj 
they will not ^t, till you come. 

Slen, rfaith^ 1*11 eat nothings I thank you as 
much as though I did. 

Anne. I pray you, fir, walk in. 

Slen, I had rather walk here, I thank you: I 

bruifed my ihin t' other day with playing at fword 

and dagger with a matter of fence, three Teneys 

fof a difh of ilew*d prunes ^ and, by my troth, I 

cannot abide the fmeil of hot meat fince. Why 

do your dogs bark fo ? be there bears i* th* town ? 

Anne, I think there are, fir; I heard them 
talk'd of. 

Slen, I love the fport well, but I fhall as foon 
quarrel at it as any man in £ngland. You are 
afraid, if you fee the bear loofe, are you not ? 

A7ine, Aye, indeed, fir. 

Slen, That's meat and drink to me now ! I 
have feen Sackerfon loofe twenty times, and have 
t^ken him by the chain ; but I warrant you the 
women have fo cried and ibrieked at it, that it 
paftj but women, indeed, cannot abide tliem, 
they are very ill-favoured rough things. 

Do 
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Do wc not fee in this lubberly block-* 
head all the marks of a weak and fpoiled 
child, .who had been encouraged by the. 
good lady his mother into an idea of his 
own importance ? Deftitute of all con- 
ception with regard to the imprcffions that 
his difcourfe would make on a poliftied or 
intelligent mind, the means he takes to 
convey an idea of his confequence, of his 
wealth, his courage, and his delicacy, all 
tend to make- him truly ridiculous. ^ Not 
more ridiculous, however, than we have 
feen many a foolifli Mifs,.in endeavouring 
to give an opinion of her fenfibility by the 
expreffion of filly fears; of her delicacy, by 
bombaftical fentiment; or of her wifdom, 
by delivering out-of-place opinions with' 
a, decided and confequential air. 

Perfons whofe conceptions are naturally 
dull and weak, muft inevitably be expofed 
to aU this ridiculous deportment, if great 
pains be not taken to prevent the fpecics 
of felf-impofition that gives rife to it. It 

'is^ 
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kt^ tbiQf efore, highly mcumbent upon thofc 
Wj^ have the guardiinihip bf children of 
floW: capacity, to ufe every means of awa- 
kcning their attention to the feelings, rather 
tiban to the manners, of others. To dif* 
C0Ui?ge grofs and palpable imitation, to 
iftfpirc Biodefty, and to promote that (im- 
piiclty dF manners which is its infeparable 
conqpanion. 

Wc may endeavour to do this by leffons ; 
bot the attempt will be vain, the labour 
fiiiitk& Wc may lefture upon propriety 
for ever; but where the conceptions arc 
fo dull as to impart no intuitive feeling 
of the conceptions of others^ aiFe£htion 
and formality will be the refult of all our 
pains. The behaviour of children who 
have been thus lectured into good-breed<- 
ing, is always ftiff and formal ; and the di- 
fficuky of changing habits that are thus 
formed is fo great, that the ridicule bf com-* 
panions is, perhaps, the pnly means by 
which a change can be ever afterwards 

cflfcacd. j^ 
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It is not by Icfturcs, therefore, that the 
manners of fuch children as we* flow fpcak 
» ofi (or indeed of any children) ought* to 
be formed. CWldren that are quick of 
apprchcnfion will imperceptibly form ihcif 
own; but thofe of a contrary charaftc^ 
ought to be made fenfible of every imprcju 
priety at the moment of committing it. If 
this is done from a very early age, habits 
of propriety will be early formed: ' fb 
that they will neither oflFend by rudenefe^ 
nor difgufl by formality and affeftationi 
No habits will, however, be of any avail 
in regulating their conduft according td 
the laws of prudence and decorum. in after-* 
life, but in proportion as the faculty of 
conception has been opened and improved^ 
Upon this the taftcj the judgment, and all 
the iutelleftual powers, alike depend. 

A young perfoh will naturally feek the 
fociety of thofe whofc converfation it ha^ 
faculties to comprehend. The tattle of the 
vulgar and the illiterate come within this 

defcriptiod. 



defcnpCMMV the wdgar and ilUteratt ;wilL 
therefore be the chofeo. companions of die. 
hours of relaxatioiu Hence low cannings 
di%uife, bypocrify, and all tbe titdc mean-: 
vcSks whicb render a cfaatafter deteflabic 
and cdiottSr And all thb may be the re* 
fult of that blind partiality and felf-induk 
ging mdoleace, which either will not fee 
the deficiency of a child in intelle£hial esi« 
dowmencs, or feeing, will noc take the 
trouble to remedy I 

By timely attention in very early life, 
every thing fbort of idiocy may be ini« 
proved. Gentlenefs, patience, and afBduity, 
are indeed all eflential to the due perform* 
ance of the important tafk; but by gentle- 
ncfs, patience, and afliduity, I have fcea 
wonders performed upoa minds whicli 
were apparendy in a ftatc of the mod hope* 
lefs imbecilUty. 

It is abfolutcly necefPaory in this cafe, for 

the tutor to fubdue aJl quicknefs of tern* 

per, all irritability of feeling ; for by thefe 

VOL. II. h the 
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the ilupidir^ of the pupil will inevitaUy be 
iQcreafed. It is eafy to conceive what a 
wretched tutor fuch a charader as Roufleau 
muft have made to, a. lad of flow parts ; *we 
acctordingtyfnd, by his own accounts, that 
he left his pupils more ftupid than he found 
them. 

It at firft view appears extraordinary^ 
that where the power of conception is very 
dull, the memory, fhould, with refped to 
fome things, be tenacious j while, with re- 
fpcft to others, it is altogether deficient. 
A : very flow child will often be found to 
gctlcflbns'by heart as foon as, nay fome- 
times iboner, than one who is ten times as 
intelligent. But let fuch time elapfe, as 
that the words of the lefibn are forgo ttai 
by both, and then examine them upon its 
fubftance ; you will then find, that the child 
of flow conception has not one idea re- 
maining upon the fubje£b ; all is obliterated, 
as*'compleatIy as if the leflbn had never' 
been heard of* The child of quick capa* 

city. 
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city, on the contrarj, though it has Bkc* 
wife forgotten the exaft words, rcmcmbcis 
fomething of the meamng which xbcy coa-> 
veyed. Does not this clearly prove, diat 
the memory of the firfl was entirely con- 
fined to its perceptions; while the fecood, 
who had exerciied upon the fubjefi of its 
leflbn fome degree of conception and judg- 
ment, could recall the ideas conveyed by 
thofe, when the particular founds of the 
words had efcaped the memory. 

From the foregoing and fimilar obser- 
vations, it appears to me, that memory 
may be divided into two diftind branches/ 
as it is employed on the objeds of per- 
ception, or on the conceptions. It is with 
diffidence that I riik an obfervation, iu 
which I am not (as far as I know) fup- 
ported by anyphiiofophical writer; I would, 
therefore, have what I fay upon the fub- 
jeft confidered merely in the light of a fug- 
geftion worthy of examination by the in- 
ftruf^ors of youth# 

Mn 
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Mr. Locke bjs of memory as follows : 
'* Memoiy, ia an intelle^hial creature, is 
" ncceflarj in the next degree to Percept 
<< tion* It is offo great moment, that where 
^< it is wanting, all the reft of our faculties 
are in a great meafure ufelefs ; and we in 
our thoughts, reafonings,and knowledge, 
could not proceed beyond prefent ob- 
jefis, were it not for the afliftance of our 
memories, wherein there may be two de^ 
fcEis. Firjly that it lofcs the idea quite; 
and fo far it produces perfect ignorance. 
^^ Secondly^ that it moves flowly, and rc« 
^^ trieves not the ideas that it has, and are 
^^ laid up in (lore, quick enough to ferve 
" the mind upon occafions. This, if it be 
'* in a great degree, is stupidity; and he, 
who through this default in his memory, 
has not the ideas that are really preferved 
'* there, ready at hand when need and oc- 
cafion calls for them, were almoft as good 
be without them quite, fince they lerve 
" him to very little purppfe, The dull m^„ 

who 
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^^ iriko kfesi the oppomurity w)ulft lie is 
f ^ Adctog in £is mind for thofe ideas that 
*r tbjoM ferve Us tum^ tinot mvchmore 
V. fet^yiniiis.kDOwlcdgG than 6ne that is 
?5:|Karfe£tt7 Ignorant. . 
, 'Again. ^^ This faculty of lafuig up and 
€f scQiaiing the ideas that arc bronght into 

^^ tea great degree as well: as:»aii» For, 
^* to pa& bj other inflances, birds learning 
^\ of tutt^s^^ and the endearonb one may 
^ obferve. ih then to hit the notes right, 
*^ put it paft dpiibt with me^ they have 
^^ pcrceptton, and tetam ideas in their me« 
^ mones, and ufe them for patterns. For 
^ itfeems toaaeiiBpoffible, that they ^uld 
•* cndearbur to confori^ their voices to 
^ notes, (as 'tis plain they do) if they bad 
** ISO idea8•^^ 

It appears^to me, that the foraierof tbe 
above <}notedpaflages, viz. the account of 
the peculiar defeds of memory, applies ex- 
clofively to the memory of our former ctm^ 

ceptionsy 
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options^ ind that the want jof .the power 
of recalling them is, in 'all thefe inftances, 
owingy .not to >the weakmefs . of : memory; 
properly.fpeaking, but to the iweakirefs' of 
the faculty of conception. Thcianguidand 
confuied ideas that are received upon 'any 
fubje£l hy aweak mind, muft be eafily obli- 
terated* Thcyare, like our morning dreams, 
vivid fora moment, but which fade iroper- 
ccptibly away, *' nor leave a wreck behind." 
What this illuftrious author has obfer- 
vcd of the memory of animals in the laft 
quoted paiTage, is, Ithidk, 'entirely applicai- 
ble to that memory of our perceptions, 
betwixt: which and the memory of owr 
conceptions . there is, a& I apprehend; a' 
fpecific di&rence. Ideots and brutes re- 
member the impreilions inade upon their 
fenfes, as well as the perfon of enligbteoed 
iutelfcft (vy^ With thefe tmpreflions die 
ideas of time and place are powerfully af> 
fociated. The horfe never fails to remem- 
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htrxbt fydty where he beheld the oljeft 
which ilartled him: nor does the little 
turnfpit*dog forget the hour which calls 
him to duty: yet neither « the dog nor 
horfe have clear conceptions of the 6kh 
jeAs which they thus appear fo perfcAly 
to recoUcft. 

With all the attention paid to the 
cultivation of memory in modem edu- 
cation, I am afraid that, upon (lri£l exami- 
nation, we fhouid fometimes find, that it is 
the memory of perception alone which our 
endeavours tend to improve. Ufeful, with^ 
out doubt, this branch of memory is ; and 
as it comes to maturity with the firft of the 
faculties which the human mind difplays, k 
may be effoftually employed, before the 
conceptions are fufEciently vigorous to 
^ive exercife to the other. But let us not 
expert more from the memory of percep- 
lion than it is calculated to produce. Let 
w not continue to beftow our fole atten- 
fion upon its cultivation, after the period 

* that 
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(tlut the k^her braach ef otanot^ has 
^TfTcr to opipraitie.: Aj& st Eoay be of im- 
portance to point -OH the confequences of 
^is error, I ihall beg your s^tt^ntion to the 
ibUowing r^ioarks'. 

That W(^ds are a medium by which 
ideas or conceptions are communicated lo 
t)ie mind, mud be admitted on all hands. 
JEvery word is certainly either fignrficaitt 
of fome idea in itfelf, as are nouns and ad-* 
jedtives ; or ferve^ to conneA ideas^ as we 
fee done by prepofitions and participles. But 
wc3\l know the found of a word to he one 
thing, and its meaning to be another. With 
very jittle trouble^ a perfon of dear per^ 
qeptions may learn the Greek alphabet, 
and acquirjb the proper prominciation of 
Greek words ; but if he knows not the 
idcBs of which thefe words are the figns, 
I cannot fee that he is one whit the ivjfer« 

I may read one of Sir Ifaac Newton's 
profoundeft proUems as well and as di£i 
xia&ly as the mathematioaJ |u-ofefibp at 

cither 



•rather Uniyeriity.} but while deititutc of 
aU corre^nding ideas, whiie without a 
Jmk .whcrcoQ to bSXtn the diatn o{ reafoo- 
ingv I caa ndither form, nor ittain, aa idea 
upon the fub^. Do I ftrive to recollo6f 
the fubjed^ I find nothing but a iconfufed 
lieap of ideas, which arc the faint images 
of the appropriate meaning of the words, 
IS I have heretofore been accuftomed to 
apt^ly them; but nothing wherewith to a£- 
fociate them, fo as to make fenfe upon tlie 
£ibjcft. I may, neverthelefs, commit the 
^problem to memory, for memory will re- 
tain the ideas of perception \ and I may 
either do this by means of attentively look- 
ing at the words, or by repeating them 
aloud, till the perception is fufSlciemly 
ftrong to become an objcft of memory. In 
either cafe, I ihall be equally aiUfled in my 
ta/k by the arrangement of the words; as 
the way in which the words ftand with , 
regard to each other, affociates the idea of 
each word with that which follows it, whe- 
ther 
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.therthi^aifociationbeinade bymemsof the 
eye or the ear. Well, after all this trou- 
ble, how much do I ktto\^ of Newton's 
problem? Have I one more idea upon the 
•fabjed::of mathematics, than I had before 
.1 began to learn it? Surely, no. Go, 
then, and a/k your little boys and girls, 
whep they come from fchool, what ideas 
they have upon geography, hiftory, arith- 
metic, &c. for exaftly in the fame way as 
1 have here defcribed, are thefe fcicnces 
taught to children, while their powers of 
conception are not yet fuflSciently opened 
to receive ideas upon fubjefts far lefc 
abftrufe.* 



♦ The following Anecdote I had from a Gentleman, 
of blunt manners, but great goodneis of heart, though 
being bimfelf a bachelor, he could not^ perhaps, enter 
into the maternal feelings, as many of my readers will 
do. Being once on a vifit to a fond mother, he found 
her entirely occupied by the extraordinary attainments 
of her little girl, whom fhe reprefented as a prodigy of 
genius. " Be fo good, now, my dear iir, as to afk her 
any queflioh in geography, or any queftion that ypu 
pleafe, anci you will find how well (he "will anfwer it, 

CoAiei 
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Ld ui^naw proceed with my iUaftraii6tl« 

:and rfiippofe^ that after having got the 

problem b)L heart, fuicba length of tinl^ 

.ihoul5:ha:ve'elapfecl, as effactddall remem- 

facancd of: the words and'tfa^h- relative po- 

iitioo;:: IQucc' loft, the memory of them 

Imuft be loft for ever. For there is' ti^ 

difference . betwixt the forgetfulnefs of a 

thing ichat has once been diftindly concet- 

Tcdyiand the. forgetfulnefs of what we have 

il>erely learned by eye or ear, that though 

the former may not be ready at our call, 

it is neverthelefs in the mind, (though in a 

idoxroant ftate) and will be found to be fo 

on accurate refearch; while the latter is not 
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Come, lo?€j this gopd gentleman is going to afk yea a 
queftion," • The child advanced, and the gentleman 
not willing to eirlbarrafs her by-any thing diificult, and 
vdflung ta get quit of hi» new office of ta/k-mailer as 
foon as poffible, after a little hefitation afked her, 
•* Where was Turkey ?'; * Out in the back yard with 
the young poults,' replied the child with great finipli- 
city. *^ The very beft anfwer," returns the gentleman 
embracing her, " that any child of five ye3rs**pl4in 
the world could give to the queftion.'^ 

• only 
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qnly faded, bqt totally obliteratccL Hence 
it would oeTcr be Jn my power, to the end 
of my days, to recaltbe problem I had fo 
leaned. But let us fuppofe^ «^ahd I fin- 
cerely wifli the fuppofition could bereau- 
4ized) that I had regulariy learned the ete* 
Mmts of mathematics, and been enabled 
to. go on, ftep by ftcp, Aom . problem ito 
problem, having all ^bng the moft accu- 
rate and clear conceptions of the wholo; 
The new ideas which I fhould in that cafe 
have received from the problem in quef- 
tion, would then have been but an addi^ 
t\on to the foregoing chain, and would 
have added no lefs to its folidity than ex^ 
tenfion. The terms in which- thefeicfcas 
.were communicated, might fade from my 
remembrance; but the ideas thetnfelves 
would remain engraven on the taUet; of 
memory for ever. 

Ideas which the mind has thus received, 
arrange themfclves in order (figuratively 
fpeaking) with ideas of the fame clafs.: with 

thcfe 
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thefe they .become afibciated, and it is bf 
means of this aflbciaiion that they are re- 
called at pleafure. Frequently, indeed, 
imy they be recalled, when the fource 
£roln which they were derived is loft to our 
remembrance. 

People who are not aware of thefe hiws 
of arrangement and afTociation, are fre* 
quently diiheartened, on finding how little 
^f that which they have even read with 
the nmoA attention^ is accurately retained 
by the memory. But let not fuch people 
be difcouraged : fince they may certainly 
be affured, that if their conceptions of the 
fubjed have been clear and diftinA, and 
'' ihsLt they have given them that degree of 
atteniion which is efiential to memory, the 
ideas they have received, will never be to- 
tally loft. They will be mingled with 
other ideas, and with them be recalled, as 
occafion offers. 

While the faculty of conception remains 
uncultivated, the memory even of the ob- 

'efts 
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jeAs df perception mud be ia many in- 
fiances defe^live. 

The obvious afliftance which the me- 
mory receives from the affociation of ideas, 
has induced fome philofophers to explain 
the phenomena of memory entirely upon 
that principle.* Be that as it may, we arc 
all fenfible of its prefent operation j and 
we muft likewife be fenfible, that the 
greater the number of our ideas, the more 
materials will the laws of aflbciation have to 
operate upon in our minds. Thefe ideas 
are like fo many pegs,f on which to hang 
the new ideas we receive. Where the 
pegs are weak, or few in number, little 
will be hung up, all will fall down into the 



* See Hartley. 

^f As Plato had his cave in the mind, and Mr. Locke 
his dark room, I don't fee why I may not drive up a 
few pegs in it. Placed by my feeble hand, they can 
do no injury. Whereas^ had an aneient philofopher 
made ufe of fuch a figure, the world might have gone 
by the ears, abput their length and diraenCoris.— 5«f 
Berkeley and Hume upon Jdeas^ - 

abyfs 
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abyfs of forgetfulnefs. Now thofe Mehofe 
memory is chiefly employed on objeds' of 
perception, are exaftly in this predicament; 
there are no pegs in the minds of fucb, 
whereon to hang their i)ew ideas, but two, 
viz. time and place: thefe are the only 
aifociations which aiTid the memory of the 
vulgar. Events which produce in enlight^ 
ened minds a feries of ufcful refleftions, 
ferve with them no other purpofe but to 
recal fome former period, when fomcthing 
fimilar occurred. 

" Yes," lays the fteward, " I remember when I 
** was at my Lady Shrewfl>ary's, 

** Such a thing as this happeaedy y »;? about the time 
** of goof cherries r^ 

Shakefpcare gives tnany admirable in- 

. fiances of this fpecies of aflbciation in vulgar 

charadcrs, and to thefe I refer the reader. 

If the remarks which I have ventured to 

make, are admitted to be founded in truth, 

it evidently follows, that the cultivation of 

* Swift. that 
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tbat branch of memory whkrh belongs to 
perception, will have no influence in ex- 
panding the powers of the mind. That 
it is only by cultivating and improving the 
faculty of conception that this can be ac- 
compliflicd : and that while this is unat- 
tended to, the whole Encyclopaedia may 
be got by heart, without giving any mare 
ideas to the pupil, than if he had been alt 
the time employed in repeating the letters 
of the alphabet. 

Is, then, the cultivation of the memory of 
perception, a matter of no importance? 
Ought memory never to be exercifed, but 
upon fubjefts which children can folly com- 
prehend? To thefe queries I fliall take a 
future opportunity of giving a hushiRoty 
anfwer : and fliall leave you for the prefent 
to refleA i^on what has been already ad- 
vanced. Adieu. 
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BEFORE I proceed to .make . any ftuju 
...ther obfervations upon thefubje&of 
memory, I (hall take, notice of the xhixd 
■caufe aiHgnedby Mn! Locke forithat fim* 
perfeft difcerriment, (or conception) which 
renders the ilnind incapable of difcrimiila* 
ting ideas one from another; namely, tb^ 
hq/iinefs and precipitancy natural to fome 
tempers.. 

VOL. II. M I have 
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I have formerly had occaiion to obferve^ 
that the rapid courfe of ideas in the minds 
of the lively an^ vivacious is inimical to at- 
tention ; and that without attention there 
can be no accurate perception, no memory, 
and confeqttently tio difcemment. It is, 
thei-efore, to difpofitions of this caft, of the 
utJinQft importance, to acquire the hat)it of 
(^pinman^ing attention in early fife. la 
proportion^;p^ahq^vi|i^ity of the f}iipofition 
will be the difficulty of acquiring this ha^ 
bit; and in proportion to the difficulty i^ 
the neceility of making the attainment. 

This fubjed will rife into importance;^ 
%Uen we x:onfider,.tinrit is entirely ovtiflfg 
toJa want of proper, attention to Jt du^Hog 
iihe learly part of life^ that genius is A> jof* 
•fen renderediiot: ohiy an ufdefsyj^uta baae- 
ii«li^« Minds which eagerly catch at taew 
4dMl^ Without accuracy, without difcrimi- 
^tiqh, will be for ever liable to niiicon- 
'^{kioti: th<rywiU beardent in error; and^ 
alike precipitate in conduA as in judgn^nt, 

they 
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they will z&y as they aflert, with raflmers 
aod prefumption. They may acquire 
knowledge, bat wifdom will not be the 
refult of the acquirement. They may be 
brilliant, but they will never be ufefuJ. 

The firfl: misfortune to which children 
who have this natural quicknefs of parts 
are cojnmonly expofed, is vanity: and no 
i^ppno: is vanity engendered, than a frefli 
ftimolus is given to that rapid ibcceiEon of 
i^eas, w^ich is for ever at war with fobcr 
an4 ^cd attention. Vanity is, in minds of 
this caft, eafily called forth : it is conge* 
nial to the difpoiition, and requires but 
the tr^ofient breath of praife to blow it 
into a ilfHne. I^ct us beware, then, left in 
the warmth of our admiration at the quick« 
ne£^ of the capacity, we render it incapa- 
blp of ftreiigth and vigour. The eye that 
^ c^ dikOfQ objef^s clearly and accurately, 
is of n)Ucb fpore value than that which 
t%kps iq a^ nun))>^r at a rapid glance, with* 
out any diftinA difcernment of their va* 

rious 
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rious diftanccs and proportions. While 
^he former power remained defeftive, it 
would be of little confequence that the lat- 
ter was, by the ufe of ftimulants, fo far in- 
creafed, as to enable the eye to fee at once a 
ftill greater number of indiftinft and imper- 
feft images. To give pcrfeftion to the fcnfc 
of^ fight, we muftbe able to perceive objefts 
clearly and. diftinftly, as well as quickly. 
And juft fo it is with the mindj which, if 
deftitute of the capability of difcrimination, 
will reap no advantage from the number 
of imperfcft ideas with which it is ftorcd. 
Inftead of ftimulating thefe quick and 
•forward difpofitions to the acquirement of 
new ideas, we -ought to beftow the utmoft 
pains in checking the rapidity of their 
thoughts ; and in difcouraging the haftinefs 
of their conclufions. While the flow 
blight to be led with gentlenefs, thefc 
ought to be made keenly fenfible of every 
error; efpecially when thefe errors have 
their fburce in the raflmefs of confidence^' 

and 
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and the prefumptioa of felf-conceit. They 
ought to be made to fee and to feel the 
advantages of attention, and every oppor- 
tunity ihould be feized for bringing the 
difadvantages arifing from a want of atten- 
tion home to their feelings. A feemingly 
quick apprehenfion of what they learn , 
ought never to be accepted. They muft 
be made to view every fubjeft in every 
light of which it is capable, and to examine 
it in all its parts, fo as to acquire not only 
lively, but diftinft and true notions con- 
cerning it. 

Habits of accuracy and arrangement 
are of fuch importance to thefe volatile 
fpirits, that they ought to be carried into 
every part of their bufinefs; and on no 
pretext to be difpcnfed with. Their em- 
ployments, their amufements, their hours 
of meals, of dreiling, and of relaxation, 
in fhort, the whole of their time, ought 
to be under the drift invariable rule of 
difcipUne. There is an eccentricity at- 
tending 



tending thcfc charafters, which, without 
conftant attentton, will be perpetually flying 
ofF into fome extravagance :. and if this be 
much indulged, we may bid la long adieu 
to all improvement. 

Attention and arrangemfent are what 
thefe miiids peculiarly ftand in need of; 
and every thing that can contribute to the 
acquirement of thefe necefliry habits is to 
them of the utmoft confequence. We 
may be certain, that the defultory will 
come to perfeftion in nothing. Every 
rule with regard to the employment df 
time which is ftriftly adhered to, is one ftep 
towards acquiring thfefe habits of arrange- 
ment in our ideas, of which Ihave already 
explained the necefEty and ufe. It is here, 
and only here, that fchoolshave, in general, 
ati advantage over private tuition, cfpc- 
cially with regard to females. The mo- 
ther who, for want of proper arrangement 
of her own plans, permits the houfhold 
economy and the reception of vifitors to 

be 
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for ever interruptmg the courfc of het 
hAniRionty need not. expert that much 
benefit from them will evdr refult to hek 
children. It is of little confequence how 
thefc chafins are filled up: by the indo* 
lent the.]^ will probably be . fpent in Ikun- 
tering idlenefs, and ;in frolickfome mii^ 
chief by the vivacious J but they will prove 
alike inpurious to both. 

The cultivation of every faculty is at- 
tended with a confiderable degree of effort ; 
and effort docs not ceafe to be painful un* 
til it is relieved by habit. Where the ef- 
fort is fub^eA to irregular interruptions^ it 
will continue to be for ever painful, and 
will confequently be avoided as much as 
poffible. It ought to be the peculiar care 
of the preceptor to render thefe efforts cafy 
by confir mi ng them into habits; which 
cannot be done but by perfeverancc. 

Every difficulty will be fmopthed by 
the habit of attention ; but the habit of 
anention nmft be the cffeA of many pain- 
ful 
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fill efforts in the quick and lively, as well 
as in the flow and dull. Very different^ 
however, are thc»nieans: to be ufcd, in ex- 
citing thcfe oppofite charafters to the ef* 
fort of attention. In the languid, we muft 
awaken the dormant fpirit of curiofity ; we 
muft endeavour to animate the fpirits, to 
enliven the vivacity, and to encreafc the 
flow of ideas, by all that is cheerful and 
exhilarating* When the mind is in this 
train, the attention may, with eafe, be 
turned to the examination of objefts from 
which new and ufefiil ideas are to be re- 
ceived. But let not the attention be worn 
out. Let it not, in fuch fvibje^ts, be ever 
ftretched to the point of wearinefs ; or the 
mind will again fink into torpidity. 

To fix the attention of the volatile and 
precipitate, a very diflFerent courfe muft be 
purfued. We muft begin at a very early 
period to demand accuracy in the exami- 
nation of objefts. We muft bring the 
fpirits under the fubjeftion of authority, 

by 
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enforcing a ready and implicit obedience. 
Inftead of feeking, as in the other cafe, to 
exhilarate the fpirits, by prefenting a va- 
riety of cheerful images to the mind; we 
imift ufe our utmoft endeavour to allay 
their cflfervefcence^ vjrithout injuting the 
temper, or repreffing cheerfulnefs and vi- 
vacity. We muft accuftom tberti, as foon 
as pofEble, to a moderate degree of re- 
{Iraint; and, above all other things, we 
mnft endeavour to fubdue the pride that 
is congenial to fuch tempers, and in its 
place to plant the grace of genuine humi- 
lity. If we fucceed in this, we fhall have 
rendered the effort of attention not only 
poiEble, but eafy; and then it will be our 
bufinefs to direft it to the acquirement of 
juft, clear, and accurate conceptions. 

The faculty of conception in thefe two 
oppofite charafters, and the different me- 
thods to be obferved in improving it, may 
be compared to the procefs of cry flail iza- 
tion in fome chemical experiments. In thefe 

it 
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it fomettmcs happens^ that in one infhince 
the foluttcm mud be ftirrcd and agitated 
before a fihgle cryflal will appear ; while 
in mixtures of an oppofite nature, the fer- 
mentation muft be made to fubiide, and all 
muft be rendered calm and fiili, or the par- 
ticles will never coalefce. 

The very oppofite methods that are 
here defcribed as abfolutcly neceflary to- 
wards remedying the oppofite caufcs of 
imperfedion in the faculty of conception, 
can evidently never be attempted but in 
domeftic education. Wherever numbers 
are to be educated together, one rule, one 
fyftem, muft ferve for all. There the half- 
formed conceptions of the quick, and the 
non-conceptions of the flow, pais equally 
current. The fame tafkis got by bpth: 
the fame routine of leilbns, the fame ex- 
ercifes of memory upon words without 
ideas, falls td the lot of all. The confec^ucnce 
is, that the hafty and precipitate, become 
prejudiced and fuperficial, and that the flow 
and languid remain Jndoient and ignorant. 
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To cMldrcn of keen and lively pcrcq)- 
tions, it is of the greatcft confcquencc xhax 

t 

the preceptor fliould be quick and pene- 
trating: and to ail who are engaged in the 
education of youth, it is abfolutdy eflentialy 
that they fhould be able inftantly to difcem 
the degree and accuracy of the conception 
fonned in the mind of the child, on what- 
ever fubjeft it may be engaged. 

Indolence and partiality are infuperable 
obftades to this difcernment. Thefc wiH 
always accept of a " yes/' or ^' I under- 
*' (land it," from the pupil, as fofficient 
proofs of dear and accurate conception; 
while to a Icfs partial or more difceming 
fpeftator, the countenance will betray the 
abfence or the vacancy of the mind within, 

A good Lady I once knew, who devo- 
ted much of her time to the iriftruftion df 
the ignorant. It happenedi that I was 
by one mortiing when bne cff litde prae- 
gees was rea:ding to her ih the Bible. The 
fubjed WafS the taking of Jericho. At 

c?ay 
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every time that Jofhua marched round the 
walls, a paufe was made, and a Ie£lure 
given by the good lady on the wonder- 
working power of Providence; of which I 
evidently faw her little auditor underftood 
not one word. At length the trumpets 
founded, and " now, Betty, now you will 
** fee how the walls of this wicked place 
" will fall at the prophet's voice!" 
, I here begged leave to fpe^k, " Pi^y> 
^^ Betty, what was Jericho? was it a man, 
*^ or a woman, or a place^ or what?" 

* I believe it was a woman. Ma'am," 
returned Betty, with great fang-froid. 

I make no doubt that inftances may at 
this moment occur to your recoUedlion, 
when, upon fuch maUapropos examinations^ 
anfwers would have been returned, as lit- 
tle fatisfaflory to the preceptrefs as that 
I have above related. Nay, it is more 
than probable, that if you. have ever 
chanced to be prefent when a book be- 
yond a common novel has been read aloud 

to 
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to a company of ladies ; or above all, if 
jotx have ever attended a philofophical 
Icfture J you may poiSbly have had occafioa 
to' tcmark the formatUMi of xronceptions 
no le& erroneous and ineongrocous; 

This moft effential difference may ever 
be obferved betwixt thofe who have early 
biien accuilomed to clear and diftin^i ideas, 
and thofe who have been^ in the habit of 
receiving inaccurate and fuperficial ones: 
that on a fubjeft equally new to both, 
the former will examine and enquire, and 
be thoroughly informed, before they pro- 
fefs belief; whereas the latter catches at 
the firft idea, right or wrong, and confi. 
dently affcrts belief, before there has been 
time or proof to afford conviftion. 

It is in early life only, that this rafhnefs 
will admit of cure. In early life, there- 
fofe, its cure ought to be afHduoufly en- 
deavoured ; and few more efFeftual reme- 
dies will be found than frequent mortifica^ 
tion, -This mortification is fo fevere a 

punifliment 
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panifiimcDt to an ardent mind, that to avoid 
it, ic will willingly, fubmit to the painful 
effort of attention. Mortification muft, 
however, be adminiftered with a cautioiiG^ 
and judicious hand ; elfe it will harden the 
mind, inftead of* humbling i|. It rouft be 
Doade to refult from a fenfe of its own prer 
ppitahcy, and led tq perceive, of its own 
accord, where that precipitancy plunged i^t 
into error ; and by tracing back its fteps^ it 
will lofc much of that felf-confidence, whicli 
is the great bane of yeuth in modern times* 
That much of the felf-fufficiency and 
arrogance, which is fo often, and sClas! fo 
juftly, complained of by the obferving mo- 
ralifts,of our age, may be traced to the 
iburce of a fuperficial education, I, for my 
ihare, have no doubt. By learning a little 
of many things, without acquiring juft and 
accurate ideas upon any, they in faft learn 
nothing but conceit and prefumptipn. Ha- 
ving never been made to feel the neceffity 
of acquiring clear and diftinfl cooceptionf^ 

upon 
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i^Mxn wbatever fabjeft cagagcd their atttn- 
Q€B, they are unconicloue of their defici- 
CQcy.^ Ilicy conceive not the confufion 
Azt reigns in their minds ; but confcious 
of hafving ibtbe ideas upon fubjofb with 
which thofe they efleem the vulgar and 
the ignorant are altogether unacquainted^ 
fhey piqne themfelf upon this fancied fiip^ 
riority^ and imagine, poor things! that they 
IcQOW all things ; when, in fa A, they know 
nothing. 

' When a mind of quickncfs and vivacity 
lias been tho^ accuftomed to the reception 
x)f lialf-f ormed images, it will never fiib^ 
tknt to the contxx>! of judgment, nor cnki- 
jvatc the faculty of reflexion. Thcfe higher 
powers of the mind wilJ lie for ever dor^- 
teant} and th^ fole guidance of conduA 
'will be fubmitted to the impulie of feeling* 
(The confcqucnces of this I need not p^Hir- 
itray; they are, alas! too glaring, and oc- 

•cur too frequently, to ftand in need of ani- 

* 

If tbcfc 
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If thefe things are true, it will appear 
to us evident, tim to cultivate the faculty 
of coQceptidD, fo as that all the ideas arc 
clear, 4iftin£):, ^nd accurate, it a matter of 
fjie firO: imporcance; and that the confc- 
qucnces refultiqg from a due attentioii 
to this material point, will be infinitely 
more beneficial to our pupils, than any 
they CQuld reap from multiplying the oh- 
je^s of iludy at an early age.:, A child 
fhould, in fa£l, have no more to learn than 
it can learn welL All rules for beginning 
this or that branch of fcience arc nugatory 
and abfurd. The objeft which ought to 
be for ever in the parent's eye, and to which 
all endeavours ought to be diredled, i$ the 
perfeding all the powers of the. mind ip 
fuch a manner^ as that when the period of 
jnaturity arrives, they may all be employed 
in promoting the happinefs (the^ .temporSl 
and eternal happinefs) of ^he. individual 
and : of fociety. The educa^tioa that tends 
not to this end, is worfe than labiwr loft. . it 

perverts 
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perverts the lotentionB of l^rovMdMe^ hf 
preventing the expaniion ^bf the intelleftiial 
fectikies; it buries th^ inoft pteckms giftl 
of Heavtbj and, by fovring th« feeds ef 
pt\At and prefumptton, it kmeti vice aiid 
folly thtidughout the worM! 

I Bl^ay be thought very bold in attempt^ 
ittg to overturn the cftabiiflied laws of 
fVi&iom ; thofe laws by which the generality 
of parents are guided in the fyftem of cdu- 
cation. But however fubmiffive to her de«> 
crees in fubjefts of tafte, I have been early 
taught^ that neither reafon nor confcience 
ought to yield to her authority. 

In my oppofition in the prefent inftance 
I happily do not (land alone ; I am bleft in 
a coadjutor who has wielded againft the 
iyftein of modern education the bright 
■Weapons of wit and eloquence^ enforced by 
the ftrong arm of truth and reafon.* All 
I can advance upon the fubjeft, will prove 



* See Mrs. Mortis Strvfhires oq FcttMikBducfttioD. 
VOL. II. N an 
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a0 illuftraiion of the jufticc of her obferva^ 
tioDS ; which may, in their turn, ferve as a 
comment upon mine. She pourtrays the 
confequences, I trace the caufe, of the evils 
of whicl) we mutually complain. The gid- 
dinefs, the frivolity, and the fuperficlalnefs, 
which (he fo well defcribes, would never 
have been engendered in the youthful mind 
but by an education, which, inftdad of en- 
deavouring gradually and effeftually to dc- 
vclope the faculties, according to the order 
dcfcribed by nature, has fct nature and com- 
raon-fenfe at defiance; and, regardlefs of 
their laws, has vainly aimed at giving an ar- 
tificial maturity,a feeming fecundity in ideas, 
where, ia reality, all is wafte and barren. 

When little mifs, or little mafter, come 
home from fchool, we are dunned by the 
recital of their accomplifliments. They 
are all ikilied in languages, and expert in 
iciegce; all equally favoured by the Mufes- 
^d the Graces. Nothing can equal the. 
delight which a benevolent mind expe- 
riences 



riences in the contemplation of fdch )^er» 
fe£tion! *< How rapidly/' it is inc^aod 
to think, ^* muft knowledge and Tirtoc 
** be difFufed throughout the world, when 
** thefe tender bloflbms of wifdom fhall 
^* have ripened to maturity ! Sec the blcft 
•^ cflFefls of ftrcwinjg; the path of learn* 

• 

ing with flowers! What formerly coft 
years of attention and perfeverance, is 
now accompliihed in lefs than as many 
months. Surely, furely, we have very 
much improved upon the method of our 
** forefathers ; and of thefe improvements 
^' the next generation will tafte the happy 
" fruits/ 

Yes, ray Friend, we have improved up- 
on the wifdom of our anceftors, pretty 
much in the fame manner, as he who (hould 
exchange an oak wood for a grove of Lorn* 
bardy poplars ; and if we lay aiide all idea 
of durability^ (Irength, and utility, the 
young poplar vnll, I acknowledge, datm 
the preference. But when we come to 



u 
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ap{4y the one and ^ other to ufcful pur- 
poks^ we fhaU |u7e no rcafon to think 
onrfelvies gaipers bjr the exchange. 

Everjr thing m nature teaches us, that 
HKfaatever is inteoded for ftrength and du- 
fa&on advances by flow degrees to matu* 
ricy. The human mind, in this refped^, 
obey^ the lame laws as the material world ; 
and as natxu-e, dbough flow, is ever ope^ 
radve and vigilant, we fiirdj ought, when 
wc attempt to aft the part of her aflSifl^mts, 
CO follow her plan, and be guided by her 
example. Eadi faculty of the human 
mind (he opens one after another, and in* 
trufts to our foftcring care. Thcfe, as (he 
fqoceflively prefents them, we ought vigi- 
hmly to improve. The Perceptive Powers 
come firft, then Attention, Memory, and 
Conception : with thefe are joined as much 
cf the faculty of Judgment as is necefliuy 
to bring thefe other faculties to fome de» 
gvee of perfedion, and no more. Wlmi 
chey are perfoft. Judgment and Imaghub- 

tioB 
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order of natme^ by t ii cfe mu ^ obyofis aad 
pur&its to the inisd, which demaiid the 
CJEcrtioii of facukies of wfaidi k b not yet 
in pc^Srffion, we are ginlty of a dbafale 
^cies'of impc^tion. We impofe upon our 
ptipUs^ by making them conoeiYe that they 
get ideas of things, on which they hate, m 
realicy, no ideas; and weimpofe upoa^ oor^ 
6foes( by their feeming progre£h**«An impo-> 
£tion which is greatly aided by tlv? facility 
wkh which the found of words is com- 
minted tcy memory in early life. Thus^ 
withonr paying^ any attention to the coki- 
vation of the firft and fundamental hcuU 
ties, we flatter ourfdves that we have 
abridged the path to wifdom and know- 
ledge; while, in reality, we have been lead- 
ing them from it, in the direft road to con- 
ceit and ignoxance. 
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• Whctt wc coofider that the cxcrcifc ol 
attention is abfolutcly neceflary towards 
diflinA perception and accurate. difcem^ 
mtat ; and refleA how difficult it is to roufe 
attention in the flow, and to check the ra- 
pid fucceifi^n of ideas in the quick, fo as 
to give attention leave to operate; we fhal^^ 
perceive, thatf;tnultiplicity of things to 
learned at once, mud inevitably tend to re- 
tard the progrefs of the faculties. Thofe^s 
who have experienced how difficult it is u 
give juft, and clear, and diflinA notions ti 
a child, upon any fubje& which is not thi 
immediate objeft of its external fcnfes, 
mufl: be fehfible of the utter impoffibility 
its learning many things well at the 
time. Where the attention is turned from 
objeft to objeft, the confequeqce will be, 
that it will fix on none; not, at lead, for 
fuch a length of time as to acquire clear 
and didind conceptions. It is the percep* 
tiona only that will in this cafe be exer* 
cifed J the words will be feen, they will be 

. heard 
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heard^ and they will be repeated. Thefe 
perceptions will be committed to memory ; 
but in all this procefs there is neither 
knowledge, judgment, nor difcemment; 
and the more compleatly the time is filled 
by fuch employment, the more will th^ 
develcpement of thefe faculties be retarded. 
This leads to the queries with which 
my lafl letter concluded. Is it proper to 
reftrift the exercife of memory in child-* 
hood to fubjefts whereon it has acquired 
juft and accurate notions? Is it never to 
be exercifed upon words, of whofe mean- 
ing it has no diftindt ideas? I fhould be 
forry to be fo underftood. I think the 
memory may be exercifed with great ad^ 
vantage in childhood, upon words whichi 
can, at that period, convey no didinA ideas* 
to the mind ; but thefe are words which are 
afterwards to be made ufe of; they arc: 
the tools with which the mind is, at a fu-; 
. turc period, to work. Such are the rules 
of grammar; the terms made ufe of in 

the 
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Ac rciences, w^iich are to form a paf t of 
the future ftudies ; aod^ in ihort, all thofc 
general ciaffificaiiosis^ which tie, as it were, 
the ot^ds of knowledge into feparate par^ 
cek, and thus abridge the labour of re* 
fearch and arrangement. 

Every one, who at an advanced period 
of life has attempted to inftrud himfelf in 
any branch of fcieuce, muft be fenfible 
how much the difficulty is increafed, by the 
tofs of the aptitude, which memory has ia 
early life, for retaining mere perceptions. 
What is clearly conceived upon the fubjeft, 
the memory faithfully retains; but it is not 
without great and repeated efforts that the 
seceiTary terms come to be familiarly re- 
folle^d. I have known feveral perfons, 
l^rho have been by this difficulty deterred 
from the purfiiit of botany, chemiftry, and 
ether fciences, for the acquirement of which 
they felt the moft ardent inclination. Had 
the technical terms belonging to thofe fci* 
ences been commined to memory, at that 

period 
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period of life when words (that is to fay 
pefceptioas) are received with iaciHtjr, 
aAdr^oUeded witbeafe, the fciences I have 
■QievioQed would have beep attained with- 
QOi the fmallcft dkfficuky. 

The grammatical rules of every language 
^omc exadly under the fame defcriptioiit 
PerfoQs to whom thefe rules have been fa>- 
H^iliar from the period of infancy, cafily 
a^c^ire the habit of arranging their words 
with pjropriety : while rhofe who have not 
at an early period made this acquirement^ 
though by tjie ftudy of philofophical gram- 
mait) ^hey \mj attain a perfed knowleidge 
of its prinjcipl.es^ yet will tbcy m prafticc 
be frequent^ at a lofs, and often liable to 
error, I ca»diidly confefe, that I fpcak this 
from, my own experience; andam fenfible 
that a more perfcft acquaintance with the 
rules of grammar, acquired even by rote 
in. early fife, would have faved me many a 
painful hour of future ftudy. 

Here, then, have I prefented you with 
a wide field for the exercife of t^e memory 
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of perceptions. But deceive not jrourfcif ; 
deceive not yonr child into an opinion that 
it has obtained any knowledge from thefc 
exercifes. Let them be looked upon as 
they really are — ^mere materials, which are 
to be made nfe of at the proper period. Of 
real ufe they will certainly be found ; they 
will be as well-tempered mortar in the con* 
ilruftion of the folid edifice. But you muft 
not fo far miftake, as to confider this mor- 
tar as the building ; if you do, the intellec- 
tual fabric will never be reared. 

It is, I believe, a very generally received, 
notion, that a tafte for poetry is infpircd 
by the recitation of verfes. Let us ex- 
amine in what this tafte confifts. 

Poetry addreffes itfelf particularly to the 
imagination and to the feelings. ^' In po- 
*' etry,*' fays Doftor Stewart, ** the effeft is 
** inconfiderable, unlefs upon a mind which 
^* poffejfesfome degree of the author* s genius; 
** a mind amply fumijhed^ by its previous 
♦* habits y mth the means of interpreting the 
« langua^ 
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*^. language which he employ t ; and able^ dj 
^ its own intaginationj to co-operate with the 
^* tSi^softbeart.^^ And is it by a fenfc- 
Icfe repetition of the poet's words, that all 
thefe indifpenfable requifites are to be ac- 
quired ? I grslnt, that by the repetition oF 
iiDootb verfes, the car may becoirie. fcnfiblc 
of harmonious meafure; and this, I believe, 
often enough paffes for poetical tafte. 
But where the mind is incapable of keeping 
pace with the rapid affociations of the poet; 
where the fineft allufions are loft for warn: 
ofconccptions to apprehend their meaning; 
where the fineft imagery prefcnts no objcft 
to the mind; the emotions that are ex« 
cited have furely no af&nity to the fub* 
lime or beautiful. Even in defcriptive po- 
etry,. unlefs the objefts have been familiar 
to the perceptions, it is impoiEble that the 
jnoft juft and beautiful defcription can con* 
Vey any ideas to the mind. 

Let us fuppofe a little girl, whofe ac^ 
quaiQtquce with natural objects extends to 

the 
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the grafs-piat which oraamems the ccmre of 
Ibme ncighboariDg iqaarc* In order to 
cnltitate a tafle for defcriptiTe poetty, fiie 
is enjoined the tafk of gettoag by heart 
Gray's celebrated elegy, which abounds 
in imagery at once natural and afFefting. 
Let us follow her in the conceptions file 
forms frbm it. Two lines wi» be a fuffi. 
cient example : 

** The curfew tolls the knefl of parting day, 

** Thelowiog herd wind fl6wly o'er the fea/' . 

The curfew, it is more than probable, fhc 
has ncTer heard of. Perhaps in Ibme of 
the " Beamies of Hiftory," which, ftie has 
read as Jej^ns, the curfew may have been 
meiiticmed ; but /# h pojfthh that it may 
never haTe been explained ; of the tolling 
of a* bet! (be has perhaps heard, but! of the 
meaning of knell &tc is compleatfy igno- 
rant With the term parting' day. fee, 
it is likely, affociates the idea of the black 
Monday, on which- (he parted with her 
friends ta return to fcfaoor; an affikiatiott 

fufficiently 
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iufficiently melancholy to accord with the 
cone of the poem, but not very likely to 
facilitate her knowledge of its deiign. What 
does Che make, what can (he make, of the 
fucccedmg line? A herd &ic has proba- 
bly heard of, as one who takes care of 
ihcep, goats, or other animals ; but why 
the herd (hould /nc/, is certainly beyond her 
comprehenfion. How, or in what man- 
ner, he winds, is equally fo. She is told, 
indeed, that he winds flowly,and (he knows 
that one may wind a clock or a watch either 
flowly or quickly; and with that idea (he 
probably aflbciates it, pafllng the fucceed- 
ing words of o*er the lea as mere expletives, 
placed there by the poet to lengthen out 
the line J for which purpofe iweedle dee 
would, to her conception, have done every 
whit as well. 

I could thus go through the whole poem, 
^nd think I fhould leave no doubt upon 
your mind at the conclufion, that, the child 
had received as many ideas from this exer- 

cife 
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cife of memory, as flie would have done 
from the repetition of any old rymc. 

Where the perceptive powers have been 
fufficiently exercifed upoti natural objefts, 
fo as to render the greater part of a po- 
etical dcfcription intelligible, great advan- 
tage may indeed arife from the perufal; be- 
caufe, in that cafe, the pleafurc which the 
mind receives from feeing the images with 
which it has been familiar, fet in a new, 
and more elegant, and elevated point of 
view, will ferve to enliven the powers of 
curiofiiy and obfcrvation, and prove a fti- 
inulus to the acquirement of new ideas. 

I well remember how eagerly I caught 
the information, that bells were worn by 
the leaders of the flock, in moft parts of 
England. The cuftom was unknown in 
the part of the country where I pafled my 
childhood, and confequently the firft lines 
of a poetical defcription which I ardently 
admired, were to me unintelligible.* The 

remaining 
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rcmaiining lines prefented objefts with 
which I had long been familiar. The 
fimpk fuperftitions of the peafantry were 
known to me; I had frequently heard 
their origin explained, and their folly 
pointed out; but the colours thrown over 
them by the charm of poetry, prefented them 
to my view in a new and interefting light. 
And now, my dear Friend, let me refer it 
to your judgment, (fetting all adherence to 
cuftom, to theory, and to prejudice, en- 
•tirely afide) whether a relifh for the beau-^ 
ties of poetical defcription will not be much 



* T/fff foll(nvirjg are the Lines alluded to : 

" Wheti Blgufellnd expir'd, the wether's bell 
" Before the drooping flock pour'd forth her knell ; 
" Thefolemn deaih-watch click'd tlie hour (he dy'd, 
*' And (hrilling crickets in the chimney cry*d; 
** The boding raven on her cottage fat, 
" And with hoarfe croaking, warn'd us of her fate; 
" The lambkin, which her wonted prudence bred, 
** Dropp'd on the plains that fetal inftant dead; 
" Swarm'd on a rotten flick, the bees I Ipy'd, 
Which erft I faw when Goody Dobfon dy*d." 

more 
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more likely to refult from a lively at- 
tention to all the images which are cna- 
ployed by the poet, as they become ob* 
jcfts of perception, than by the repetition 
of words without ideas? A familiar and 
intimate acquaintance with the obgefts of 
nature will not, it is true, be a^ays fuf* 
ficient to infpire poetical tafte ; but with* 
out an intimate acquaintance with natural 
objefts, the conceptions of the poet can 
never be underftood; for it is from the 
material world that all the fineft imagery 
of the poet is derived* From the fame 
fource we have all our ideas of the fub- 
lime and beautiful. The defcriptions of 
the poet, by calling our attention to thefe 
objefts, increafes the emotions which they 
have a natural tendency to excite; and 
and thus a tafte for poetry enhances the 
pleafure wc derive from contemplating the 
beauties of nature, while an accurate know- 
ledge of natural objefts gives to poetry a 
peculiar zeft. 

It 
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It i$9 then, from a cultivation of the per- 
ceptive facaltiesy that we only can attain 
thc^ powers of conception which are efien- 
tial CO tafte: and without this cukivation, 
aU the beauties of all the poets who have 
cverwritten, committed to memory, would 
do no more towards in^iring poetical ta(l.e» 
than the fmell of a rofe would do towards 
giving an idea of its colour to one who had 
been bom blind. 

From the tenor of thefe obfcrvations on 
the cultivation of the perceptive and con- 
ceptive faculties, the advantages of a coun- 
try education in the early part of life will 
appear fufficicntly evident. Thofe who 
have it not in their power to give this ad- 
vantage to their children ; thofe whofe fi- 
tuation precludes their pupils from the be- 
nefit of an exteniive and familiar acquaint- 
ance with natural objefis, ought to be par- 
ticularly folicitous to make them amends 
for this misfortune, by feizing every op- 

VOL. II. o portunity 
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portunity of direfting their attention to 
the natural objefts within their reach. 
If, the vegetable world is Ihut to their 
perufal, the book of animated nature 
is open before them. If " the various 
*' laridfcapc burfts not on the fight," the 
fun, moon, and ftars, may ftill be feen. Nor 
ought an attentive examination of the works 
of art to be neglefted. In moft of thefe, 
fome principles of fcience are involved. 
From the moft Simple piece of mechanifin 
ideas may be derived j and no fource that 
can fumi(h the mind with ideas which arc 
juft and accurate, ought we to overlook. 

I have incurred the riik of wearying 
you upon the fubjeft of accurate concep- 
tion, becaufe I believe that it is but little 
attended to by the inftruftors of youth ; and 
I would rather tax your patience by prolix-* 
ity, than leave any thing unfaid which 
could tend to enforce the belief of its im- 
portance. That importance will ftill ap- 
pear 
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pear In a ftronger point of view, when we 
come to confider the faculty of jodgmeot^ 
which {hall be the fnbjefi of tbencxt Letter. 
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liETTER Vli. 

JUDGMENT 

JTirst begins to operate upon the Objects of 
Perception.'-Necessity of exercising it up^ 
on sensible Objects.'-Illustrations."How it 
may at first be exercised on Moral Propo* 
sitions. — Party Pr^udice inimical to its 
. Cultivation. — Observations on this Head.^^ 
The Use of History. 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

A S all the errors, and many of the vices, 
-^^ of mankind originate in a deficiency 
or pervcrfion of the faculty of Judgment, 
we are called upon for a very particular 
attention to its cultivation and improve- 
ment. By tracing the progrefs of its gra-p 
dual developement in the human mind, we 
(hall perhaps be enabled to exert our own 
§udgm^t tQ advantage, in determining on 

the 
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the fteps mofl proper to be taken for the 
cuhivation of this important faculty; while. 
|>7 obferving the ohftacles frequently op- 
pofed to its improvement^ we {hail perceive 
tUe reafop of its feldom attaining maturity. 
It evident;Iy appears, that judgment be- 
gins firft to operate on the perceptive fa- 
culties; and that till the commencement of 
(jiis operation, the mind is incapable of im- 
provement from the objeAs of fenfe* The 
knowledge that is obtained of the relative 
diltances of viiible objeAs, is an operation 
of judgment: even in the belief of the ex* 
idence of fuch obje£is, judgment is con- 
cerned. And this conilderation ought to 
make us particularly careful of mifleading 
ihe tender minds of infants into erroneous 
judgments, concerning the powers and pro- 
perties of the objeAs with which they are 
molt converfant. 

*' If you touch that (lick, it will be angry, 
" and beat you," fays the foolifh nurfe. 
< The flick is uller than you are,' fays 

the 



:.::: :n*jr^ ■'— ^r-i*! :r:;chcr, * and if yoB 
- ':r.z- ; -ttc tcc, i: will hen you.* 

I: ,£ "rv x^iizi CT:z£^^tf that a child 
.; pidiislj — adc fcdibic th^: the prc- 
icmr; :r cciefe iocs not dq>end upon his 
ZTTCspdca c£ ±;m. To the infant the 
cticc: :s ni !c=ger prcfcnt than it is viiible 
;c =-3 eyes. The powers of conception 
and jiidgTcent mufl both have exerted their 
iiifiuence, before he believes the contrary: 
2zd bv what ilow degrees their inSuencc 
is exerted, is obvious; as we feechildren of 
two or three years of age, who, when they 
cover their eyes, imagine they are fecurdy 
fcreened from obfervation. 

If we atrempr to force the progrefs of 
judgment at a very early age, we Ihall only 
weaken its powers; ifwe arc always ready 
in every little inftance to interpofc our 
QWn» fo a» to foreftall the iudgments of 
i upon au> 
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It onght, ther efore , to be cor Lunnri 
to lead and to a£^l the iiid:zzie=r. ic as ^4 
render it ftrong and vigcrccs, 
to impofe upon it the dicaxes of 
By pointing ont to childrcxi djc emceciftS 
judgments which they fonn cpca :hc ri- 
fles within their fphcrc, we CuH re: x*f 
improve their powers of jitigi-g, 
them fenlible of the advanrase :x 
obedience to thofe who are capable r£ h 
much more difcemment. 

A child confiders its painted izjzia 
whole; it has no notion of its parts, pr;>* 
perues, or attributes. It is toJd ±a: by 
wetting it, it will be ddtroyed. Vzszlzji- 
fill of your warning, it drags it Lijccra 
water ; the paint comes ofi^ the gizc dj^ 
iblves, and the whole fabric is dcmokiLed. 

" Did not I tell you, you little mluiic- 
.« vous monkey, that it would be dcftroycd : 
^^ The. Jitde coach knew that you were 
iP naughty, in difobcying mc, and it went 

Charming 
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the more fenfiblc mother, * and if yom 
^ bring it upon you, it will hurt you.* 

It is by means of judgment, that a child 
is gradually made fenlible that the pre- 
ience of objeds does not depend upon his 
perception of them. To the infont the 
objeft is no longer prefent than it is vifibfe 
to his eyes. The powers of conception 
zad judgment muft both have exerted their 
influence, before he believes the contrary: 
and by what flow degrees their influence 
is exerted, is obvious; as we fee children of 
two or three years of age, who, when they 
cover their eyes, imagine they are fecurcly 
fcrcened from obfervation. 

If we attempt to force the progrefs of 
judgment at a' very early age, we ftiall only 
weaken its powers ; if we are always ready 
iii every little inftance to interpofe our 
own, fo as to foreftall the judgments of 
the child, we fliall teach it to reft upon au- 
thority, and the faculty of judgment, will 
probably be little exerted through life. 

It 
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it ought, therefore, tb he our bufinefe 
to lead and to aifiil the Judgment, fo a& tq 
render it ftrong and vigorous^ rather than 
to imppfe upon it the dilates pf authority. 
By pointing out to children the erroneous 
judgments which they form upon the tri- 
fles within their fphcire, we fhall not only 
improve their powers of judging, but make 
them fenilble of the advantage of implicit 
obedience to thofe who aije capable of fo 
much more difcernment. 

A child coniiders its painted toy as a 
whole; it has no notion of its parts, pro- 
.perties, or attributes. It is. told that. by 
wetting it, it will be deftroyed. Unmind^ 
ful of your warning, it drags it through 
water ; the paint comes off, the glue di£. 
Iblves, and the whole fabric i& demoliihed. 
Did not I tell you,, you little mifchie- 
vous monkey, that it would be deftroyed! 
** The Jitde coach knew . that you were 
** naughty, in difobeying me, and it went 
^^ to pieces." 

Charming 
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. Charming leflbn to the judgment this ! 
much is it likely to hnprove under fuch 
management! 

<^ Come to me, iny little fellow, and I 
•• will let you fee my reafon for warning 
*• you againft wetting this toy. You fee, 
^ in the firit place, that it was made up of 
** feparate pieces of wood, which, being 
** cut mto die proper ihape, were joined 
*' together by means of a little ghicj now 
*^ this glue or cement diflbhres in water, ib 
*^ that you fee the ifeafon of its coming afun- 
** der as foon as it was wet. Let the pieces 
** be dried, and you ihall have a little ce- 
^^ ment to fix them together again yourfelf. 
** You know that the wood was at firft 
^ white, like the colour of the boards of 
^^the floor; but when the coach was 
^ made, the toyinan put a little paint upon 
^ it, which being ill made up, and flightly 
^* hid on, was eafily waihed off. And now 
^* you fee, my de^, how I came to foretell 
^^ the confcquences of putth^ your- toy 
« in water." ^^^ 
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Not a day, fcarcdy an hocir^ ^frnfles, in 
which a judicious and atutntivc mother 
may not find opportnnittes of improving 
the faculties of judgment and . conception 
in her children. The great point to be 
attended to is the co-operation of thefe fa$- 
^rolties in every point which (he eiqplaina. 
If (he goes beyond their reach, Aey will 
never be exerted. If (he does not difcrimi* 
tiate, ihe will, in her attempts at inftruding 
the infant mind, be only giving a confufed 
.sold indiftindl knowledge of fads, inilead 
^f cultivating thofe faculties by which 
alone real and ufeful knowledge can ever 
be acquired. 

^^ Some are Ijom to gieatnefs, fome at- 
*^ chieve greatnefs, and fome ha;vegreatnefs 
** thruft upon them," fays FalftaflFj and fo 
it is with learning. It is too often tbn0 
upon children ; and where it is fo, we may 
venture to affert that greatnefs will never 
be atchieved. A truly great and compre- 
hcnfive mind was never yet formed by ar- 
tificial 
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dficial means. In order to effeA the com- 
pleat and perfe& developement of the in^ 
telledual bloflbm, we mud defend the bud 
from canker ; we mud expofe it to the ge- 
nial influence of the fun of rcafon; we mull 
nouriih it by truth, and promote its expan- 
lion by fertilizing the foil; but if we forci- 
bly tear it open, we may bid adieu to all 
cxpedlation of fruit. 

Of all the feculties, that of judgment is 
moft effentially injured by the injudicious 
fpeed of bur career in modern education. 
The judgment, indeed, has no time to ope- 
rate, no opportunity for exertion. Every 
thing is prefented ready-made^ if I may ufc 
the exprci&on, and the pupil has nothing to 
do but to cloath its memory with the gar- 
ments provided for it; and where thefe arc 
deficient, it muft put up with the deficiency, 
for it has no materials wherewith to weave 
any for itfelf. 

The propofitions upon which it is the 
province of judgment to cxercife its power, 

are 
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ire allin their ntiturcs cither true or falfc; 
jmd whether they be true or felfc, it is tht 
bulinefs of judgment to afceitain. By hav^ 
ing been frequently exercifed upon thofe 
in which its conceptions ^ere aflifted by 
the fenfes, it comes by degrees to be pre- 
pared for deciding upon thofe which are 
formed from ideas in the mind, the pat- 
terns of which are no longer prefent to 
the fight. 

Thus a child whofe conceptions have 
been exercifed upon numbers, fo as to 
have acquired clear and diftinA ideas of 
what is meant by one, two, three, &c. will 
more eafily perceive the truth of the pro- 
pofition, that three times three are nine; 
than a younger child, whofe conceptions 
have not been thus exercifed, will perceive 
the truth of the propofition, that one and 
one make two. To enable it to form 
a judgment upon this, it muft have clear 
and diftinft conceptions of the meaning of 
the words; and added to that, the judg- 

mcnt 
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ment muft be aflUled by the perceptions ; 
for without viiible or tangible obje^, no 
knowledge of numbers^ or judgments upon 
them, could be acquired. 

In learning the power of numbers, the 
judgment is much improved, provided 
that the judgment be permitted to be duly 
exercifed. But if we only aim at hurrying 
the pupil on as fa(l as poilible, through 
the rules of arithmetic, that we piay be 
able to boaft of its aftonifhing progrefs in 
having got to the Rule of Three^ whilq 
others of the fame age have not proceede4 
beyond fimple Addition ; the memory will 
probably have been the only faculty exercifed 
throughout the whole procefs. Through- 
out the whole courfe of education, children 
are great fufierers from our having forgot* 
ten the procefs by which we ourfelveg 
acquired the knowledge we now poilefs* 
The intermediate ideas which ferved as 
links in the chain of our original concq)*- 
tionsi, have fled from our recolledion ; we 

therefore. 
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therefore, never think of prefenting them 
to the minds of our children: and yet 
without thefe connefting ideas, it is irapoC 
fible that we Ihould ever fucceed in com- 
ttitlnicating inftm^ion. 

For the flow, the fteps of the ladder 
fhould be fiiortened: and we ought to at 
certain their having firm footing upon one, 
before we urge their progrefs to another. 
For the quick, fewer fteps will ferve; but 
thefe ought to be examined with accuracy, 
foas thatthey maybe retraced with certainty 
and precifion ; otherwife the pupil will be 
in danger of hurrying with precipitancy to 
the top, and then flying off" to fome other 
objed ; and will in vain endeavour to find 
again the way over the fame ground. 

Every judgment which the mind forms, 
is a diftinft ftep in the path of knowledge; 
and the abfurd attempts which are made to 
lift children at once into the . regions of 
fcience, are no lefs ridiculous, than would 
1^ our endeavours to make children walk 

with 
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with cafe and gracefulndTs, by always car- 
rying them in our arms. The ufe of the 
mental faculties, as well as of the limbs, muft 
be acquired by exercife. Such is the law 
of nature, and we never gain by oppofing 
her authority, 

I have known children, who, from the 
time they could fpeak, had mailers upon 
mafters to inftrud them; and what was 
theconfequence? Mere prate j many words 
and few ideas. Let us fuppofe one of 
thefe children learning arithmetic j which, 
as I have before obfcrved, may be made 
an ufeful means of ftrengthening the fiu 
culty of Judgment. It is taught to repeat 
after the mafter, ** five and two make 
•* feven ; feven and feven are fourteen," 
and fo on ; till by frequent repetition, the 
relative power of numbers is fixed in the 
memory; and thus it is'able to get through 
Addition tolerably well. Next comes the 
Multiplication table, which it learns by 
rote, and applies in the fame way, as often 

as 



as it is wanted. And fooodiroDg^al^ 
rules, the mailer aiBiliDg all the time wliCB- 
ever the pupil is at any k^ but never at- 
tempting to unfold a principle, or to give 
a fingle idea upon the fnbjed. I fpcak 
from experience, as it is the way in wfaidk 
I myfelf was taught, and as I bdicve many 
others are. 

Let us now fuppofe a child, wfaofe coo- 
ceptions have been gradually improved by 
the unceafmg, though almdl impercepti- 
ble, efforts of a judicious and attentive pa- 
rent. She fiiarks the time when ideas npoa 
the fubjeft of numbers may be given with 
effeA. She feizes the moft proper period 
for beginning her infhndions, or rather 
for leading the mmd to inftrud it&lf. By 
frequently recurring opportunities (he ex- 
ercifes the conceptions and the judgment 
upon units. She renders all the diSkxcnt 
combinations that can produce numbers 
under ten, familiar to thefe faculties ; and 
then proceeds to add ten to ten, till die 

€onccpti(His 
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concq>tion$ can embrace hundreds. Tables 
of numbers are then given to be fummed 
up, and at eveiy ftep the judgment is taught 
to decide on its truth and certainty. Mul- 
tiplication is explained as a fhortcr method 
of addition, and its principles unfolded in 
plain and eafy termsr By frequent exCF- 
cife, the mind becomes fo familiar to the 
fubjeft, that its knowledge appears intui- 
tive; its ideas are alhclear and accurate j 
and although the rules may not be gone 
through with a tenth part of the fpeed, 
with which they were galloped over in the 
former inftance; we cannot doubt, that 
when both pupils come to put their know- 
ledge into praftice, the latter will have a 
great and manifeft advantage. 

How, indeed, in the former cafe could 
the poor child pofEbly acquire clear ideas 
upon any fubjeft, when it probably had 
twenty things to learn at the fame time, 
all oppofite in their natures, calling up 
different trains of ideas, and requiring dif- 
ferent 
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moft importance, hot merely to the mar- 
chant and accomptant^ but to every ra- 
tional being. It ought befides to. be con- 
fidered, that the mind makes ufe of num- 
ber in all its ideas of ., duration and exten- 
fion. Our ideas oi infinity, with regard 
either to time or fpace, are nothing but 
the infinity of number. Thofe whofe 
-ideas concerning the powers of number 
are faint and confufi^d, will be fbund to 
•have ' very confiifed and inaccurate ideas 
upon many other fut^eSis. 

.^In^dve education of boys this is, perhaps, 
fofficiemly ^meqded €o ; but why our own 
fe« Jbald befo utterly precluded, as they 

yHjtHi y ^ I .'" i ■ , '■ ■■'!■■ ' ■ , irii ■ ir-run . 

jod tbe.k)flas of /w iein^as diftiiid from the ideas d£ 
iim» as the magoitude of the whole earth is from that 
6t a mite, lliis is' not the cafe in other (imple modes, 
m which it is notib eafyftior perhaps poffible for u% 
to diitipguiihbetvnxt two approaching ideas; for who 
will undertake to find a^ifieifence (in his concejptions) 
tictween the whjte of '^s paper and that of the next 
degiree to it? or caxi form diftinft ideas of every* the 
leaft^cefi in exteiiiion;f-^— ^f^ Loctcon the Human 
tfrimfiaii^g. * " 

gcnenJly 
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generally are, from this mod: ufeful branch 
of knowledge, can only be acirounted, for 
firoin the prevalence of that falfe aflbcia* 
don, which renders eVery thing that wears 
the appearance of ireal ufefnlnefs difgrace- 
flil to its. Hence it comes, that whate/er 
has a tendency to ftrengthen the judg;nent 
is cither totally omitted, or fo fupemcially 
ran over, in female education, chat it ap- 
pears as if judgment Were a feculty which 
females never, in any iitaation of life, 
could have occafion for. A little reflec- 
tion upon this fubjeA would furely con- 
vince us of the contrary. A little refledion 
would teach us, that in every fituation in 
which a female can be placed ; whether fhe 
be free or fubordinate ; whether ihe moves 
in an exalted fphere, or be reduced to the 
duties, of an inferior one; in public and in 
private; abroad or at home; judgment is 
ever neccflfary, ever eflential; — ^and that 
whatever be her rank and Htuation in foci- 
cty, if judgment do not form her opinions, 

and 
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and direft her condud):, (he will become 
an objeft of contempt. 

Beautiful imbecility will be admired, it is 
irue; but let us apply to numerical rules^ 
atid calculate the period of this admiration. 
TV'hat proportion does it bear to the length 
of human life? What is the fum total of 
the advantages to be derived from it, when 
compared tvith thofe which would be expe- 
rienced in the capability of fulfilling, with 
honour and propriety, the duties of a wife, 
a mother, the miftrefs of a family, the pru- 
dent advifcr, and the faithful friend ? Is 
it ading with wifdom and confiftency, in 
the firft place, to do all in our power to 
deprive beings of the u(e of this faculty; 
and then to plunge them into lituations 
where its exertion is abfolutely ncceflary? 
This is the argument, (and an unanfwer- 
able one it is) which can alone be ufed with 
propriety by the advocates of the frail fair 
ones, when pleading in extenuation of 
their foul offences in oiu: courts of juiHce. 

Were 
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Were this argument to be adorned, as it 
might, by the eloquence of an Erlkine or 
a Garrow, it would do more towards open- 
ing the eyes of the public to the confe- 
quences of an education merely ornamen- 
tal, than all that can be written upon the 
fubjed by the divine or moralift. 

Let it be reprefented to the juries, who 
are called (alas, fo often!) to pronounce 
upon the heinous condu(5l: of fhamelefs ma- 
trons, that the creatures, whofe crimes are 
thus expofed to public fcom, can fcarcely 
be deemed accountable agents ; fince, in 
bur ideas of accountablenefs, rationality 
is always included. Now ample proof can 
be brought, that from the cradle upwards 
every poflible pains have been taken to . 
deftroy the rational faculty. Without 
judgment, there can be no knowledge of 
firftprinciples j without firft principles, there 
ican be no rule of conduct or of duty. How, 
then, can creatures be faid to tranfgrcfs 
againft principles which they never had it 

in 
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in their power to comprehend? They 
were taught, that the fole duty of wonuui 
was to be amiable. That m order to be 
amiable, they mud be accomplifhed. and 
genteel ; that is to fay, that they muft learn 
to dance, and drefs, and '^ nickname Gob's 
** creatures ;*' to talk fentiment, to affcdi: 
feniibility, and to follow faihion into what- 
ever follies (he may lead. Have they not 
done all this? And now mark the incon- 
fiftency of man !•. They are accufed of fin- 
ning againft die laws of God and of their 
country ; when they can call God, their 
country, and their parents, to witnefs, that 
their judgment was never fufficiently culti- 
Tated to pronounce upon the truth and 
propriety of a Angle precept, moral or di-. 
vine! They were taught to look on per- 
fonal admiration as the chief good } when 
they found it was no longer to be expeded 
from the hulband, were they to blame for 
feeking it in the admirer? Of all that they 
were taught to believe amiable, they are 

ftill 
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fiill pofiefied} for no one eftimabid quality 
of the heart or underftanding was in the 
catalogue ! SenHbility and fentiment com-' 
prifed their only notions of virtue; and by 
giving way to feniibility and fentiment they 
became adultereifes ; or to fpeak in the 
more delicate terms of modern refinement, 
mHi^ble unfortunates. 

To the effefts of a pernicious education, 
and not to the frailty of the fex, ought the 
natural confequences of a want of princi- 
ple to be affigned. Such a change in the 
mode of education as would expand the 
powers of intelleA, enable the mind to em- 
brace truth, to perceive the utility and ad- 
vantage of moral re^itude,and to regulate 
the paflions and affedions of the heart by 
the law^ of piety and wifdom, would do 
nK>re towards putting a flop to the career 
of vice, in every rank and ftation in fociety, 
than all the laws and punifhments the legif- 
laturc can devife. Pardon, my Friend, par- 
don, I befeech you ^ a digrcflion into which 

I have 
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I have been un\7arily hurried ; and lea-* 
ving the amiable and accomplished frail ones 
to reap the fruit of the erroneous idcays 
they have imbibed, let us turn to the coft*; 
fideration of the judging faculty, by the 
due cultivation of which thefe fatal etrioiv 
in conduct: may happily be avoided. 

Having firft exercifed the judgment by 
means of the perceptive faculties, it gra- 
dually becomes ripe for perceiving the 
truth of propoiitions, the fubje£^s of which 
are not immediate objects of fenfe. The 
propofidon, for inftance, that the fame caufe 
will always produce the fame effeil^ though 
the foundation of our reafoning in many 
fciences, as well as in morals, is firft made 
clear to the underftanding by means of the 
fcnfes* To render the conceptions upon 
this, and fimilar propofitions, clear, dift 
tinft, and accurate, is, I believe, of much 
more importance, than is generally ima- 
gined. In the words in which I have de- 
livered the propoiition, a child would not 

apprehend 
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sip'prehend its meaning: Butlhew Him, that 
while he ftrikes his ball againtl the wall 
with force, it will always rebound with 
proportional aftivity ; and that when he 
throw's it gently, the re-aftion will be pro- 
portionably weaker ; he will foon under- 
ftand your meaning. You may make him 
feniible, by a thoufand familiar examples, 
that the fame law extends throughout all 
matter, and that wherever there appears 
any variation in the eflfeft, from caufes ap- 
parently limilar, we may be affured, that 
the fimilarity is only apparent, but that, in 
reality, the caufe is different. Such io- 
(IruAions tend to awaken and keep alive 
attention, while they preferve the mind 
from vulgar prejudices and fuperflitions ; 
which all originate in confined views, and 
want of accurate obfervation. The effeft 
they have in ftrengthening the judgment, is 
evident from the conduft of thofe whofc 
judging faculties have never been thus cul- 
tivated, Propofitions, which appear in- 
tuitive 
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tultive CO others, feem abfurd to thofc 
whofe conceptions are habitually dull and 
languid for want of cultivation; while the 
judgment, that has never been exercifed on 
the objefts of perception, takes every thing 
for granted without examination. Hence 
that credulity, with regard to the marvel- 
lous, which is a difgrace to the enlightened 
age in which we live. 

When a child has had the connexion be« 
twixt caufe and cSe& fufficiently imprefled 
upon the mind by means of exterior ob* 
je&, it will more eafily comprehend the ap% 
plication of the fame principle to morals. 

That a want of veracity produces lofs 
of confidence as its inevitable confequence, 
is a truth of which the judgment may be 
made fenfible at an early period ; and in* 
deed, while this faculty is uncorrupted by 
felfifhnefs, it will feldom fail to decide 
with precifion on every point of juftice. 
Eafily may the judgment be led to perceive 
that good-nature and afie6lionate difpofi- 
tions produce, as their eflfeft, complacency 
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and afieSion in the breafts of others; that 
efteetn i$ the natural confequence of inte- 
grity, "mfdom, and benevolence ; and thai 
alt the malevolent and diflbcial paiEons be- 
get' dlfpleafure and hatred* But in order 
to- fix thefe aflbciations in the mind, it is 
abfolutely neceffary that the conduft of the 
parent (hould give invariable teftimony to 
their truth. If the fame conduft in the 
child be at one time found fauh with, and 
at another gets leave to pafs unnoticed; if 
praife or blame are beftowed not according 
to defcrt, but according to prefent humour, 
thefe principles will never gain a firm efta- 
blifbment in the heart. Following your 
example, your child will learn to like and 
diflike from motives of caprice ; and falfe 
expefiations of gaining lotre and favour, 
without being at any pains to merit efteem, 
will lay the foundation of many bitter 
difappointments. 

You will, perhaps, otjed, that happincfs 
and the world's efteem, are not always the 

inevitable 
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inevitable refult of virtuous conduQ ; and 
that by teaching children to expeft them 
as certain effeAs, we ihould lead them into 
error, and expofe them to mortification- 

To this I anfwer, that though envy and 
malignity are apt to 46tra£b from merits 
this very detraction ihews a confcioufnefs 
that efteem and approbation are the natu- 
ral confequences of virtuous conduA ; and 
•that it is in hopes of obftruding this na^ 
tural eSc&y that malevolence exerts its in- 
fluence. Should it unfortunately fucceed^ 
it can only fucceed with regard to our 
fellow-mortals. A powerful argument for 
endeavouring to approve ourfelves to a 
higher power ! A convincing proof of the 
inefficacyof all moral fyftems, that reft not on 
a more folid foundation than the applaufe 
of thofe who are frail and liable to error I 

Seldom, however, even from our fellow 
men, is the pure and upright conduA of 
the humble and the worthy denied the 
meed of approbation and efteem. It is 

when 
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"vriien we foHcit die praife of the many, and 
not when ^ wifhforthe efteem of the 
good^ that we are liable todifappointment. 
Thb::obfervation receives ample.fupport 
from the records of hiflory and the annals 
of private life. Never, in all our refearches^ 
•flkaH we find an inftance, where unoftenta- 
tious benevolence, juftice, wifdom, and 
J)icty,were fcfufed the efteem and applro- 
batida^of mankind, unlefs where f^xrty ha^ 
tred^hj its deadly poifon, blinded the eyes, 
and envenomed the heart. By this was 
•the furious multitude influenced againft the 
Saviour of the world ! , By this have many 
who call them/elves his difciples, been en- 
flamed to cruelty and vengeance againft: 
their more deferving brethren. 

The analyzation of party fpirit can never 
take place in the moment of fermentation; 
but when that has fufficiently fubfided to 
permit us to e;camine it minutely, it will ap- 
pear compounded of fear, hatred, pride, 
envy, malice, and cruelty. As it operates 

moft 



/ 
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mofl: violently upon ignorance, there, can 
be no better prefervadve from its attadks, 
than a ftrong and cultivated jndgmenty:to- 
gether with conceptions fo clear, . acute, 
and accurate, as to embrace the whole of 
^ arguments, smd to perceive the whole 
of the errors, on both fides of every quet 
tion that is agitated. 

. Nothing can be more inimical to the cul- 
tivation of judgment, than an early inhia- 
rion into party prejudices. By thcfe the 
conceptions are milled, and the judgments 
concerning right and wrong mufl: confe- 
quently be often erroneous. It is, at any 
time of life, fetal to the integrity of the 
moral charafter, to approve or difapprove 
according to the diftates of affcflion. The 
habit of doing fo is to the young particu- 
larly injurious : it not only warps the 
judgment, but depraves the heart. 

Did the cultivation of judgment once 
become an objeft in female education, the 

zeal of fair politicians might, perhaps, fof- 

fer 



^Scx feme abatcmqit ; an evil that would 

jm probably be prodadive of any very 

iatal confequences to ibciety. Unbiafled 

judgment ^^ perceive, diat wifdom dwells 

'with moderation, and that firmoefs of coo* 

fdu&,i^nddom united with outrageous vio* 

lence of fentiment. Cultivated judgment 

3KiU not produce indifference to the interefl: 

aud happiness of the communhy at la^ge, 

HOT .will it lead the mind to be coni^ented 

4ii^jth profound ignorance concerning the na* 

tiire and origm of points which are the obti 

je^s of political difpute ; but it will reftraiu 

wrath, and keep the individual inihe path 

pf duty. Happily for our fex, this Jteads 

aot to? the theatre of public, feife^ Were 

"tibie judgment to be exercifed in finding out 

ihis. path in the eventful' period of poli« 

cical difunion, blefled would be the confe« 

querices that muft inevitably . enfue ! To 

heal the wounds of contention; to cool the 

raging fury of party animofity ; to foften 

the rugged' fpirit of rcfentmeni ; to allay 

the 
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the fervour of ambition; and to check the 
craelty of revenge ; would, to enlightened 
judgment) appear as the peculiar duty of 
thofe, who, not being called on to take an 
aAire part, are, by this neutral (ituatibii, 
marked out as the mediators and peaces 
makers of fociety ! 

Let us ourfelves enquire, and let useil^ 
deavour to* give our children, fuch cleat 
conceptions upon the fubje£t, as may leave 
them at no lofs to pronounce- on the coti^ 
fequences of a condu6l: marked by bene^ 
Volence, wifdom, and moderation ; in op# 
pofition to the effeds produced by violent 
prgudice, blind zeal, aii4'cruet intolerance^ 

Hiftory prefents us \^ith an inftrudiive 
portrait of the human paffions; but it i^ of 
die paffions principally as they are a£hi« 
mted by ambition. Without previous care 
toftrengthen the judgment, Hiftory, there* 
fore, by the intereft which it excites in the 
£site of heroes and conquerors, may bq in-^ 
ftrumemal in awakening ambition, and 

kindling 
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Idndiing dxe^ame of &Ue g^diy in an w- 

cksnttnincL: The htftonsm who docs hoc 

^atch a 'portion of his hero's fpirit, and 

enter widi -warmth into lus intcrcfts, will 

be cold andrinanimate. He who doe^ 

will be apt to throw faUc coloors oter acu 

4ops that are in their nanucs, bait aod 

vile ; to extcnnatc what is rrptrhnslBUei 

and (bmetimes to extol what is c aJdtJ t k g 

of fober approbation. Thus arc the 

notions of yonth in dai^er af 

Tuptedy' from the very foorccf mHucb 

had aiSgned for thdr oomHbsaat md 

proVement. This, I bdiefCy to be dhem 

the cafe whh boys: and n ibc ■oeyiu Mc 

confcqneDce of pcmritiHig the m upsuuoB 

to get the ftart of jndgBcai. Wtjc dbe 

judgment to be czerdfed ia oadflj; cmffii 

and ^^^9 as thcy.ve ddibcaicd in f]ac U- 

toric page; the ankst yooih^ ioftead cf bb^ 

ing dazzled by the £dic loflsrxif fylcadid 

atdneremena^ wodd poffiictfaeir conic- 

qnences to' the famiaB nee, and Set 

VOL. II. Q^ wide 
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wide fpread ruin, pain, mifery^ and devaf- 
tation, the awfid price of ihort-lived glcHy. 
The various advantages accruing from 
the (tody of hiftory are too nnmerous and 
too important to admit of being fully de* 
icribed in fuch an imperfefb Iketch: fuffice 
it to fay, that under the direfiion of a ju- 
dicious preceptor, it cannot fail to enlarge 
the conceptions, to increafe the number of 
ideas, to improve the judgment, and to 
ftrengthen moral and religious principle in 
the heart. The mere knowledge of dates 
and epochs, of the naiqes of fovereigm^ 
and the lexigth of their fucceilive reigns^ 
zad even of the principle features that 
marked the charaAer of every prince, and 
of the mofl: remarkable events that took 
place in every age, will go a very little 
way towards intelledual improvement. 
This i^ the knowledge and the fole know- 
ledge that can be obtained from abridge* 
ments. From thefe, therefore, none of the 
moral ufes of hiftory can poffibly be de- 

rived« 



l-ived^^ T^, ail^ciations they give are 
inerely thofe of ' time and place, whicbi as 
we have already feeD^ aije thcoDly aflbci* 
ations fijkmUi^r jo the vulgar* . Abridge* 
jnents of hiftory are merely to be confr 
4ered as exercifes of the memory; and 
whoever expeds by their me^^s the iiil* 
.provement of any other faculty, wiH be 
miferably diffy)pointedk 
- Are, then, -abridgements erf no nfe? To 
. the youngs I certainly think they are of none^ 
and worfe than of none; fori deem it much 
iafer for the mind to be deftitote of all 
ideas upon any fnbjed, than to have Adk 
which are confuied and indiftinft* But to 
fuch as have in youth laid in an aaipk 
fund of information, wfaea that infonfla- 
tion begins to hdeoa the la c moiy , abvidg' 
inentsmaybefoiiDdofg^cacferficc; Tfacy 
give the ouAnes viiiidh the flnod is is p^ 
feffion of marrriah to fill qpu Evcrjcvc&c 
which they record, awakcm a dttca ci ai* 
ibdations, and xcvifcs idk» wfasch had 

becMw 
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become in a 'manner extinft. To the 
learned, thercfok'e', ought the dfc of abridg- 
liients to be confined; while to the mind^ 
that arc on their progrcft to improvement, 
full, clM^,^{lmlf, and accurate ideas ought 
tol)e'g!v<fttlpon every febjeft propoffed «o 
their confideration. 

■ Sett again we mayobferve the confe 
quence of that impatience and precipitancy 
which in fo many inftances defeats the 
great purpofes oF education. By our ids- 
patience to inake our children perfeA Hi 
knowledge, we in reality prcfent an iufu- 
perable bar to its acquirement. We cramp 
the powers ef the foul, and leflen its capa- 
bilities. We teach it to fkim the furfaee 
of fcience, and indolently to acquiefirfe 
in ibperficial attainment's. Thus w^ pye^ 
duce a rftte 6( praters who know nothing^ 
of talkers who lieJvcr thirik ; of ligbf, 
mflmg^ and iantaftic beings, alike deftitatt 
of intelleAual vigour and of folid principle 
You, 'my Friend^ who live in bleft redie- 
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ment, fee little of this. Let thofe who 
are converfant with what is called tbe 
worldf pronounce upon its truth! 

Adieu. 
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..LETTER VIIL 



JUDGMENT. 



Observations upon the Method to be pursued 
in reading History. — Premature Cultiva- 
tion of Imagination hurtful to Judgments 
Other Obstacles to its Improvement exami^ 
nid. — Mode of Female education former hf 
addptedy more favourable to Judgment 
than the modern^ — Examples. 



YOUR obfervations, my deareft Friend^ 
convince me, that I have not fuffi« 
ciently explained xnyfelf^ with regard to 
the ufe of hiftory in early education. My 
objeSion to abridgements does not, as yoo 
fappofe, extend to thofe little nuHery cata* 
logues of kings and queens, whether in vcrfe 
or profe. I think, on the contrary, that 
fuch chrt)nological epitomes, committed 

to 
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to memory <at that period when words are 
mod eafily retained in it, may be of great 
advantage. This can never be miftaken 
for a knowledge of hiftory ; which, I fear, 
a foperficial acquaintance with the contents 
of larger abridgements very frequently is. 
You lay that " it is impoflible for child- 
^^ ren to read voluminous hiftories at a 
** very early agej** and I entirely agree 
in your opinion. 

I fpojke of hiftory, as affording ftriking 
examples of the truth of the propofition 
concerning caufe and effeft, upon which I 
fuppofed the judgment to have been for 
fome time exercifed. From the whole 
icope and tenor of my argument, it will 
appear fufficiently obvious, that I adopt, 
as a fundamental principle, the impoi&bility 
of any exercife of judgment, where there 
are not clear and diftiu£l conceptions. But 
there may be very clear and diftinA con- 
ceptions of the caufes and confequences of 
particular events, and the mind may be ca- 
pable 



pable of forming very jufl: and accurate 
ideas concemiog particular inftances of hu-^ 
man €ondu6^ long before it is capable of 
embracing a feries of complicated and foe* 
ceflhrc events. Long before it has ftrengtb 
to vrield the mafly chain, it may be capable 
of examining an individual link. 

Hence it appears to me, that the judg- 
ment will be e:eercifed to more advantage; 
by a minute inveftigation of a detached pe« 
riod of hiftory, judiciouily dhofen, than by 
the peraial of the abridged hiftory of ages* 
Fully apprifed of the narrow limits of its 
iftfotmation, the mind will be in no dangci^ 
of that (hallow coifceit which conflantly 
attends the fuperficial. It will be prompted 
to acquire further knowledge for itfelf; 
and, by having been put upon the method 
of cxercifing judgment upon every fubjeA 
it inveftigates, its enquiries will never fail 
to be attended with advantage. 

Againft the morality of the tales of in- 
ftruftion now in general ufe, I make no 

©bjedion ; 
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objc£^ion ; becaufe, whether thefe fidhion^ 
reprefemations of events be moral or other* 
wife, they are alike tnunical to our defign- 
of cultivating the faculties according to 
the order in which they are developed by 
the hand of natnre. 

I hope I have made it plainly appear, 
that judgment is coeval with the faculty of 
conception; and that both faculties muft 
be cultivated by means of the external 
ienfes. But fancy or imagination has a 
diftind and peculiar province; and I fhal! 
endeavour to ihew, that if judgment has 
not been fufficiently fbengthened before 
the powers of fancy are called into exer« 
cife, there is little reafon to hope that the 
faculty of judgment will ever afterwards 
attain perfeftion. Now, by far the greater 
number of entertaining florics which I have 
ever read, are addrcffcd folely to the iraa- 
gination. They may produce fenfations 
favourable to the cultivation of the affeft« 
ions ; but the judgment, fo far from re- 
ceiving 
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cciving any improvement from their peru« 
fal, miift be lulled aileep, before the fancy 
is fufficiently awakened to follow the ftory. 
When» indeed, the judgment has been pre* 
viouily exercifed upon firfl; principles, fo as 
to have clear and diftind: notions of caufc 
and effed, it will be competent to decide 
on the probability or improbability of fup- 
pofed events ; and from the impulfe of HjlC 
moral fenfe, the mind will take pleafure in 
contemplating the laws of poetical juftice. 
But where the vain attempt is made to 
imprefs fird principles upon the mind by 
means of fi&ions addrefled to the imaginap- 
tion, the judgment will take no part in the 
deciiion* By a fucceflion. of thefe intc« 
refting tales, the minds of the quick 
and ardent will be filled with wild and in- 
coherent images, falfe aflbciations, roman- 
tic ideas — and imprudent conduct will be 
the certain refult. Nor will the confequence 
be lefs fatal to the flow and indolent: 
confcious of the languid flow of their 

ideas^ 
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ideasy they have much 
whatever, without exertion on their parts, 
accelerates their coiirfe. To chiUreo of 
this defcriptioD, therefore, books of amule* 
ment are thought particularly uiefiiL Bat 
would we give ourfetves the trouble to 
amine a little fanher than the furfKC, 
would be convinced, that the great objeft 
with refpeft to fuch minds is to ronfe 
them to an a£live exertion of their facul- 
ties ; whereas, by merely following the tale 
of fancy, they indulge the inclinauoo lo 
indolence. 

While I thus exprefs my diiapprobotioB 
of thofe fidions which (Umnlatc the 
gination, while they retard the 
of judgment ; it may be neceflary to hy 
Something of thofe which are addreflcd to 
the judgment, and manifeftly aim at its 
improvement. Fi6Hons of this nature are 
nothing more than examples tending to 
elucidate propofitions fubmitted to the 
judgment, by placing them in a confpicu- 

ou*^ 
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OQS point of view. They ought, of necef- 
fity, to be iimple, dear^ and perfpicuous. 
Such were the parables by which oui 
blefled Lord vouchfafed to inftruft his un» 
enlightened auditors; every one of whiclk 
will, upon examination, be found to be 
exdulively addrefied to die judgment. 
Let die learned reader compare with tbeie 
the wild fi£iions of the Koran, which are 
all addreifed tq the imaginadon;. and while 
he fees in the former the mauifeftations of 
Divine wifdom, let him be careful not ta. 
follow the method of inftru£lion of whicl^ 
the latter is a model. 

To educate jrouth by means of pretty 
(lories, though a fyflem which has been but 
lately introduced into this country, has been 
for ages pra£lifed by all the Oriental na^ 
tions. Let us look to its efic6ls on the inha^ 
bitants of Aiia. What vigour of intelle£l> 
what flrength of genius, has it there pro- 
duced? Let us behold jits operations in the 
imbeGiliry and indolence that marks the 

Zaftcrn 
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•Eaftifrn charaScr: and with luch glatlng 
proofs of hs fatal cotifeqwhces before otrr 
6yes, Ictiis beware of eirfeeWing the minds 
of the nCng generation by a fimilar pro- 
cedure. • 

The Tw^f ni of lictcrogeneoils abfurditi'cs 
that daily iflbe frdm the prefs under the 
■apjiellatibnoF Novels, 'would* ' (if any had 
Sufficient command of patience for invefti- 
, gating thcit contents) afford the moft con- 
vinfciftg proof of the cffi^fts produced upoa 
the mind by calfing forth the imagination, 
^hile the powers of judgment are ftiffered 
to lie dormant: In thefe writers, ' we be- 
hold the powers of fency employed in 
making the nibfl: abforfl^ combinations from 
the few'tdtlfiffed and itiaccurtite ideas they 
liappeti \b poflcfs. We itt invention on 
the ftretch to produce effefts id" which the 
caufes affigned are totally inadequate; the 
laws of nature violated; the -cottf fe of the 
paffions' mifreprcfented; the principles of 
tnorality -fet at defiance; and the whole 

mixed 
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mixed up with k jargon of fentimcnt, which 
is incomprehenfible to plain common fcnfc* 
-Yet fo voracious is the appetite for novei- 
t7 in thofe who have never been taught the 
exercife of judgment, that fuch books arc 
read, aye, and none but such, by numbers 
of yoqng women, who hope in due time 
to become the mothers of hopeful iiaimilies! 
The train of ideas introduced into- the 
mind by the hyperbolical language of fic- 
tion, is found fo agreeaUe to the youngs 
fo favourable to the indulgence of thtc 
luxurious indolence, to which moft have 
fome propenCty; that it is no wonder that 
minds, to which fuch trains of .ideas have 
become habitual, (hould find it difficult, if 
not impoilible, to turn the . current of 
thought into other channels. Now nothing 
can be more evident, than that every pto» 
cefs of reafoning, whether on the nature of 
material objeds, or upon fubjefis of fpe'> 
culation, requires' a train of thought^ a 
feries of .didlnA and clear . ideas; and t 

leave 
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leave it. for you to decide, whether it is 
by acciifloining the mind to the train of 
thought produced by fifiioo, that it ' cad 
be fbeft prepared for this ezerciie of the 
intelledual powers. Is there not rather 
fome reafon to apprehend, that minds, 
which, inftead of having had the percep- 
tions exercifed on fendbie objects, and the 
powers of conception and judgment gra- 
dually unfolded by the fame meaDs, have 
been taught all they know through the me- 
dium of the imagination, will never through 
life exercife any other faculty?. :: All the 
ideas of right and. wrong, jufl and unjuft, 
probable and improbable, will be tinged 
with the faUe colouring imperceptibly re* 
ceived from the train of incongruous and 
fiftitious images perpetually paifing through 
the mind. BfUt-wh^re the reafbning pow- 
ers have been habitually exercifed on ade- 
quate objefts, the .train of ideas, which oc- 
cupy the fancy, will no longer be of the 
nature of unprofitable or pernicious vifions; 

they 
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tkejr Will be the parents of genius, of ith 
vention, of exalted purpofes, of good n> 
iblutions, and of meritorious conduS. 

The cultivation of judgment, fo far from 
prefenting any ol>ftacIe to the enjoyment 
of the pleafures of imagination, is abfo- 
lutely neceflary towards their being enjoy*^ 
•ed in any fuperior degree. Who would 
compare the pleafure enjoyed by a culti* 
vated mind in peruiing the exquifite com- 
pofitions of a Homer, a Shakefpeare, or a 
Milton, to that which a novel-reading Mi6 
receives from the eventful tale that btguilei 
her of her midnight ihimber? Nay, lay- 
ing theie higher works of genius out of 
the queftion. Ictus fuppofe two young peo- 
ple employed in reading one of Mifs Bur* 
ncy's admirable pi£kures of life, (which, 
for want of an appropriate term, likewife 
go under the denomination of Novds) and 
that one of thefe young perfons has had 
her mind fornifhed with ideas, her coUr 
ceptions vigorous and acute, her judgment 

ftrengthcned 



firettgthened by exercife, and her ^SkOkm^ 
governed by the well-examined princit^t 
of moral re^mde; — ^whik theother^ ttl« 
flruded by means of fi£tioQt has had her 
fenfibilhies exercifed while judgment Iras 
foffcred to lie dormant^ her concepticxis 
weak, her ideas few and confofed, and her 
moral principles mere feelings direded hf 
prgudice* The loTe of novelty is equally 
ftrong in both ^ both purfue the thread of 
the ^ ftory with equal ardour* .. But in the 
irourfe of the penifal, how many forces 
of pleafure are open to the one, which, to 
die other, are totally unknown. Widi 
admiration the one contemplates the ge- 
nius difplayed in the condud of the fahfe; 
file marks each trait of charaAer, enters 
into the train of aflbciations by which it ia 
produced, obferves how naturally they 
fpring from the iituation of the perfon de* 
fcribed ; and perceives how juftly the au-' 
thor has pourtrayed the inevitaUe confe^^ 
quences of the cpodoS to which they lead. 
VOL. II. R Every 
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Every fentiment, every moral refleftioii^ 
attradls her notice, and calls forth, the 
powers of jodgment. Her vigorous con- 
ceptions embrace every idea of the author^ 
and her cnkivated mind feels all the exqoi* 
fite emotions of tafle.— A thoufand images 
which have called forth thefe emotions in 
her foul, hare . pafled unnoticed by her 
companion. To the fate of the lovers her 
iatereft is folely confined, and every thing 
that protrads the knowledge of their 
deftiny, to her appears tedious and imper- 
tinent. She receives hot from the work 
one idea in addition toher flender ftock; 
and when once her curiofity hasibeen gnu 
tified by the denouement, her mind is>com« 
pleatly vacated, or only filled with fomc 
fleeting images of vifionary blifs. 

Where trains of thought romantic and 
unprofitable occupy the imagination, they 
frequently acquire fuch power over the at- 
tention as. to render, its exertion upon pre*" 
fent objeAs quite impoiEble* : Abfence of 

-mind 



imioHTs not a failing peculiar to thofe.who 
are deeply engaged mabftraA fhiditis'and 
purfuits ; it is common to all who' have 
not: had; the faculty: of attention early and 
properly cultivated. . Where -it has thus 
been cultivated, every common occurrence 
of life,' every topic of <:onverfation, every 
fiew objeft which prefentsitfelf to the eye, 
every found which ftrikes the ear, is dif- 
xin£lly difcriminated, and becomes the 
\ fource of new ideas j but wherever, by the 
early exercife of imagination, the mind has 
acquired the habit of indulging in vifionary 
reveries, it neither fees, hears, undcrftands, 
jnarks, nor inwardly digefts, what pafles 
around it. Of this abfence of mind wc 
muft have obferved innumerable inftances ; 
and may, at little expence of refleftion, be 
made fully fenfible, that it muft prefent a 
fatal obftacle to all intelkftual improve- 
ment. Where the conceptions and the 
judgment have been early exercifcd on th^ 
objefls of perception, I believe this abfence. 

of 
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of mind will rardj be met with. Where 
they have not been tfaa$ exercifed^ I bdiere 
it CO be inevitable. 

Snppoling that the faculty of judgmeQt 
has been exercifed in your pupil fo as to 
have attained to fome degree of ftrength, it 
will ftill be fubje£^ to perveriion from many 
caufes internal and external, which it is the 
particular bufinefs of the preceptor to guard 
againft. Of thefe corruptors of the judg- 
ment, it will be fulEcient for our prefent 
purpofe to mention thofe which are moft 
likely to aflault it in the early ftage of 
which we now treat ; recommending it to 
the reader who wifhes for fuller informa- 
tion upon this important fubjed, to confult 
DoAor Ifaac Watts, who, in his Eflay on 
Logic, or the Right Ufe of Reafon, has 
given a very fatisfaftory view of the feverai 
caufes by which the judgment is liable 
to be perverted. 

I have all along infifted upon the necef- 
iity of cultivating the faculties of concept 

tion 
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tion and judgment, by means of a, dviSi 
accentioQ to fenfible objects. But if care 
be not taken to point out the fallacy of the 
fenfes, or, to fpeak more properly, to ihew 
the extent of their power, our pupils may 
be led into many errors by putting too much 
confidence in their perceptions. 

By trufting to the evidence of fenfe, man- 
kind, in the infancy of fcience, judged the 
World to be an extenfive plain ; the fun to be 
a fmall luminous body which rofe from be- 
hind a high mountain, or from the bofom 
of the ocean, and performed its daily jour- 
ney through the heavens; and the moon 
and the ftars to be of the fame infignificant 
magnitude as they appeared to the naked 
eye. And thoirgh more enlightened no- 
tions concerning the heavenly bodies are 
now made familiar to children, even in the 
nurfcry, than was formerly known to fa- 
ges } ftill, by trufting to the evidence of 
their fenfes, children are liable to errors of 
judgment, which, if not attended to, may 

lay 
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lay the foundarion of future prcjudiccSr. 
Thcfe a truly liberal education will doubt' 
Icfs deftroy. But if once thefe prejadica^ 
have taken root in the mind, it is not by go- 
ing through the common routine of accom^ 
-plijhments that they will ever be extirpated; 
The credulity natural to youth is ano- 
ther fruitful fource of erroneous judgment. 
It will ad with particular force upon minds 
that have neva* been accuftomed to the ac- 
tual examination of fenfible objeds. It ii» 
only the imbecility of ignorance, or the vi« 
riity of fcepticifm, that fuppofes any thing 
to exifl without a caufe. A fenfible child 
will foon be convinced that k is impoffible ; 
and the mind cannot he better exercifed in 
early life, than in difcovering the caufcs of 
appearances with which it is familiar, but 
for which it knows not how to accounts 
A boy obferves that his top fpins as long 
as it is kept in motion ; tell him, when he 
aflcs you why it does fo, " that it is the na- 
" ture of 4il tops,'' or that " it fpins be- 

" caufc 
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"' canfe.it is whipt)ed/' • and t^jrda hf-fbc 
foimdatioii* for indi&ralce or creduUtf • 
JSutifyjoftead of glvii^ thefe foolifli aa- 
fwcn^'-yoa expl^ the real caiife9.and teadi' 
him- to look out for limilar examples of the 
operation of the laws of grayitation^ you 
will probably be doing the faculty of judg^ 
ment a greater fervice than it could have 
received from the longed and mod labs^ 
nous talk* . \ 

k may be objeded to .this, that matjt 
mocherahave not the d^ree of informatiob 
requiflte to enable them to communicate 
fueh fort of knowledge to their children; 
And4s it becaufe they aremothers, that k 
is too Jate to obtain u? /What mgtive to 
the acquireiQent of knowledge half ffl 
powerful, .' as that which operates upon 9^ 
mother's heart ?^ This motive, ftrong as i% 
ought to be in all cafes, wiir become flill 
«u>re weighty, when we confider that ano- 
ther very ample fource of erroneous judg- 
jneiH is found to proceed from that arro-^ 

gaWL 



gtmt confideilce which firequeady attends 
the confcioafneTs of quickneft of jparts. 
All mothers Wi(h their children to be 
^ftinguiibed bj a quick capacity ; but 
dearly do they fometimes pay for the ac- 
coipplilhment of this wi(h ! Soon does the 
e}lild perceive the mother's incapability of 
affording it information. She feeks to en« 
ffLgc its affeftions by indulgence — by in- 
dulgence it learns to defpife her authority. 
She is folicitons for the improvement of 
the genius in which fhe glories ; every ftep 
which - the child advances in the path of 
kiiowledge, is a degradation to the mother 
in itsefteem. Her admonitions are without 
weight, her injunctions without authority. 
If it be a fon whom (he thus fees exalted 
to a fupcrior, (he may, perhaps, be proud 
to acknowledge the fuperiority, and though 
fee feels hcrfelf neglcftcd and defpifedy re- 
joice in the world's acknowledging her 
fon for a man of. genius ; but if it be a 
dimghter, whom (be has thus taught to 

look 
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look down upon her, deep and many will 
be the wounds of her hearti, 

A mother, to be truly refpeAable in the 
eyes of her children, muft not only be to 
them as a tender prote<5tor, a perpetual fo- 
lace, and the fourcc of every joy — but at 
a guide and oracle ; one to whom they are 
to apply in every perplexity, from whom 
they are at all times certain of receiving 
light. The mother, who is capable of fiiU 
filling the former part of the parental chl- 
ra6ter only, will foon find that not all the 
tendemefs and afieftion ihe can (hew, will 
procure for her that filial refpedl and vene* 
ration which is the precious reward of 
maternal fufierings and anxieties. To 
be truly refpeftable in the eyes of her oflF- 
fpring^ a mother muft be capable of in- 
flrufting them. But is it by the common 
mode of boarding-fchool education that 
{he is to attain this capability? Alas! no. 
Her perceptions have been there exercifed, 
it is truej and the memory of perception ' 

likewife. 
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Jikewife. ' But \irhat has been done for the 
cflential faculties of conception and jud^ 
ment? How,* without the cultivation of 
thefe, is (he to be capable of communicating 
jnftrudion to others i Impoilible. But is 
it too late for her to fet about the cultiva^ 
tton of thefe faculties in herfelf ? The 
belief that it is fo, is a fatal c^elufion. Do 
we not fee frequent inftances of men who 
have pafied their youth in idlenefs, but 
who, at a period of life when many wo- 
men are mothers of families, begin to make 
up for loft time by ferious application to 
tbofe (Indies which they had formerly se» 
gle£led ? Do we not fee fach men focceecji 
in their attempts ? Do we not fometimes 
fee thofe who were at twenty idle^ igna* 
rant, and uninformed, become,- i^ a few 
years after, men of fcience.and infbnpas* 
(ion? Why,, then, (hould a woman of 
twenty, or of any age, think that becau(€ 
file is married, all improvement is impof- 
fible ? IrapojQTible I grant it is, if (he intend? 

ta 
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to lead a life of modern diffipatioHi If 
her mornings are to be fpent in the ftreet, 
and her evenings^ at the card-table, improve- ' 
mcht is put of the queftion. But it is not 
to fuch mothers that I addrefs myfelf. 
There are thofe of a diflferent defcription ; 
amiable, well-intentioned, domeftic characi 
ters, who have an eameft wifh to fulfil 
every duty, but who, from a fatal prcju- 
dice, do not confider an accejffion of know- 
ledge as any of the duties belonging to 
the mati^on ftate. Let fuch ferioufly reflcft 
in what light they would wifh to be viewed 
by their children, and as they would defircf 
to be refpefted, let them purfue the oourfc 
thatxan alone render them refpeftable. 

Happy the woman, who, in her endea- 
vours to improve and cultivate her under- 
ftanding, finds an auxiliary in her hufbandt 
Happy {he,*who is thus encouraged to the 
delightful and important taflc ! Her fucceis 
is infallible, her reward is certain. 

But 
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But if her hufband be one of the muliU 
iude; if fate has bound her to a man who 
defpifes female intelleA ; whofe idea of ma- 
trimonial felicity includes not the companion 
and the friend; who merely wiflies in his 
wife to find the qualities of the houfekeeper^ 
and the virtues of the fpaniel ; even then 
the wife is without excufe, who does not 
endeavour to qualify herfelf for fulfilling 
the duties of the mother. Let her confider^ 
that in the refpeA and eftcem of her child- 
ren fhe will find a folace for the want of 
that purefl fpecies of happinefs which flows 
from congenial fentiment, mutual confi* 
dence, and mutual efteem. Her hu(band 
may not be willing to allow her fuperiority 
of wifdom, (and if (he be truly wife, flie 
will never contend for it) but her children 
will rife and call her blefTed! 

Let us now return to the oonfideratjon 
of that arrogant confidence in felf-opinion, 
which is fo frequently the refult of a child^s 
finding itfelf in fome inflances wifer than 

its 
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its mother. This generally produces a 
degree of dogmarifm very unfavourable to 
the improvement of judgment. ** By what 
*' means foever,'* fays the refpeftablc 
Watts, ** the dogmaiift comes by his opi- 
" nions, whether by his fenfcs or his 
** fancy, his education or his own reading, 
^* yet ie believes them all with the fame 
^^ affurance that he does a mathematical 
*^ truth; he has fcarce 2MJ prdbabilities that 
** belong to him ; every thing with him 
** is certain and infallible. Perfons of this 
*^ temper are feldom to be convinced of 
^* any miftake ; a full affurance of their 
^^ own notions makes all the difficulties on 
** their own fide vaniih fo entirely, that 
" they think every point of their belief is 
** written as with fun-beams, and wonder 
** any one fliould find a difficulty in it." 

The more the judgment is exercifed in 
early life, the Icfs liable will it be to this 
proud confidence in its own authority, 
which is never conneflcd with tnie wifdora, 

though 
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though it IS a frequent attendant upon 
quick parts, fuperficially cultivated ; as is 
likcwife its oppoiite — Scepticism. 

** The dogmatift is lure of every thing — 
*^ the fceptic believes nothing. Perhaps 
^^ he has found himfelf often miftaken in 
^' matters of which he thought himfelf 
<< well aflured in his younger days, and 
** therefore he is afraid to give afient to 
*^ any thing again.** 

^ Both thefe prejudices," continues bur 
author, ^* though they are fo oppoiite to 
each other, yet they arife from the lame 
fpring, and that is, impatience ofjhufy^' 
and want of diligent attention in tbefearcb 
of truth. The dogmatift is in hafte to 
^* believe fomething ; he cannot keep him- 
** felf long enough in fufpence, till fome 
^* bright and convincing evidence appears 
** on one fide; but throws himfelf cafually 
^^ into the fentiments of one party or ano- 
** ther, and then he will hear no argument 
" to the contrary. The fceptic will not 

" take 
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*f takepainstofearch things to the bottom; 
** but when he fees difficulties on both 
*' fides, refolvesto bclievcneither of them/* 

It fometimes happens, that thefe difpofi- 
tions are united. Who more dogmatical 
and peremptory than the ^fceptic ki his 
fyftem of unbelief? 

Do6tor Watts aiTures us, . that " the 
" pnly cure for both thefe follies is humi^ 
*' lity of /ouly patience injtudy^ diligence in 
^ inqmryy with an boneji %ealfor truth^^ 

What he mentions as a cure, 1 would 
recommend to parents to teach their child- 
ren a$ a prevention. AUthedifordersojfthe 
mind are much more eafily, prevented than 
rcmecjied. Where pride and felf-will have 
been permitted to take deep root, it will 
be a difficuluaik to i'nculcate true humility. 
Wherenhe- faculty of .attention has never 
been fufficienily exercifed, we otnnot cxpcft 
either patience in ftudy,'or diligence in en- 
quiry. And where the mind has not been 
accuftoraed to find pleafure in the difcovery 

of 
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of truth, we need not cxpeA that it will 
CTcr exert much zeal iu its purfuit. 

Another fource of error, concerning 
which it behoves us to be upon our guard, 
is that difpoiition to reft upon authoritj, 
which, if we do not take care to prevent 
it, may fpring from that confidence in our 
fuperior wifdom and knowledge, which it 
is eflential that the pupil fhould poflcfi. 

It requires, I confefs, great delicacyUif 
conduA to imprefs the pupil with perfeft 
confidence in our judgment, and at the 
fame time to lead him to exert his own, is 
if he had no fuch authority to rely upon. 
The only method by which it appears to me 
that this can poflibly be eSefted, is eaii^ 
to lead the mind to thofe inveftigationt, 
of which we certainly know the refult. 
The child will then perceive the fteps by 
which we were led to the knowledge we 
poflefs. He will perceive that oar advan*^ 
tage over him is the effect of diligent en** 
quiry and afiual refearch, not of intuition. 

We 
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We niay then^ withodt any apprehmfion 
of beibg^ Icfiened in hrs opinion, candidly 
<:onfe(s our ignorance iipoa fab|eAs wh^ 
have lain out of our line of purfuit, ajud 
tS^ our very ignorance of thefe as an ar-. 
gument for his exerting hixnfelf to obtain 
a fuperior degree of information. The 
boy, who has been accuflomed to receive 
daily prbofs of his mother's wifdom and 
knowledge upon important points, will be 
iii no danger of lofing his refpeA for her 
attainmeiits or underftanding, becaufe he 
^nds her ignorant of Latin or of Mathe- 
matics. But if, inftead of being led to 
exercifo his own judgment, he has been 
uught every thing as dogmas of our fu- 
perior wifdom, he will acquiefce in our 
judgment as infallible, and the diipofition 
implicitly to rely upon authority will ren* 
^1^ him the Have of prejudice for ever. 

This reliance upon authority is repre- 
fented by fome writers as the very eifence 
of female virtue. 

VOL. II. ' s " God 



** OoD it dry Icvs-thou mioes to kohv.iio nore^ 
** Is woman's happieft knowledge* vid her. pnd&" 

So (aid Milton: but fo faid sot an 'higher 
authority than Milton, when in cmphatie 
language he commended the " better part" 
taken by Mary, who, not contented with 
hearing the words of truth and wifdom at 
fecond hand, gave her whole foul to the 
attentive confidcration of the Divrac doc- 
trines it was her happinefs to hear delivered. 
According to the common prejudices of 
fociety, the praife was Martha's due. Her 
* attention was folely direfted to the oljeds 
within her proper fphere. Enough -for her 
to hear the heads of her Divitie Matter's 
difcourfe related by her brother,' on whofe 
better judgment fhemigh t implicitly rely 
'for explanation of all that it was iicccflary 
'fdr her to believe or praftife^'^ And fo 
certain was ihe of a^ng with propriety, 
that, confident of her own fuperior merit, 
flie did not fcruple to appeal to our Lord 
upon what fhe thought the faulty condnft 

. ■ ■'• of 
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of bar fifttt* . The rebuke fljqjfecciTftlefe 
tabn{hcs;it;tiotobIj|r as' a priyjfegq^- butr^A 
dtttyi.m thcife^, to b0tf 9 tcbi^pqpiir^ i^ to 
judgbfor thcnafcWcs* : TJh^rcpftifaiyjs^^? 
dcntljr Anti-Chiiftia[n doAriat;: and, like all 
ethers. of the famei^pip,'& feui^d by. ex* 
perience tb be repugnant io the principles 
of common fenfe. 

To the being who is taught to receive 
all opinions from authority, jaidgment is an 
ufclefs gift. In fuich bejuigs^ therefore, 
judgment will lie for ever do rmant j and 
without judgment, how is fhe to choofe 
the authorities that are to be her guide ? 
If her early affociations of good and evil 
have been erroneous,- they muft remain 
erroneous for ever: fqr it is by thefe affo- 
ciations that her choice of authorities will 
be direfted. If the cleareft, the moft mo- 
mentous truth be delivered from a quarter, 
againfl: which (be has been prejudiced, the 
truth is contemned as falfliood. If the 
moft flagraiit and fatal error has been 

embraced' 
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embraced by the'OntliDrity (he cfteems^ ihe 
fcceives it •** as troth of holyvniu^^'' 
' WhUe by the habtts of foeiety vrooictt 
were confined to the oarrow circle of do* 
meftic life, they received an edodation, 
whidi, if it did not tend to cultirate the 
judgment in any great degree, introduced 
thofe aflbciations which made their refiing 
npon anthonty innocent at leaft, if not 
falutary. To the charader of a notable 
honiewife, an extraordinary needle-woman, 
and a careful mother, they attached ideas 
of refpeftability and praifc. Their theolo- 
gical, their poKtical, and even their moral 
opinions they received from their natural ' 
or ghoftly fathers, •* nothing doubting;'' 
and as their attention was folely occupied 
in the narrow fphere of their perceptive 
faculties, it is not to be fuppofed that they 
troubled themfelves with much enquiry. 
If the higher powers of the mind were not 
called forth; the firft and mod effential 
faculties were fo cultivated as to prodncc 

that 
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that equality which is alwajs favourable to 

« 

die produSion of coaHnon ienfe; and in the 
early culcivation of thefe £rfl: fiuruhieft, a 
foundation was laid for the perfeAion of 
all the higher powers of the miod^ where* 
ever a fuperior degree of mental culture 
was beitowed. Of this we have a decifiw 
proof in the many illuftrious inftances^ of 
female learning and genius, which aiomed 
the fixteenth and feventeenth centuiies. 

it wasE not by means of pretty ftoiy-* 
bopks^abridgements, and beauties of hiC 
tory, nor yet by fcraps of ]>oetry fele6tod 
from lite beft authors, that a Lady Jade 
Gray, or a Lady Anne Aikew^ attainbd 
thoKe high accomfdifhniiedt^, am[d^ tharint^- 
ie£hial energy, which < bas rtttdkred them 
^fae a(kmrat4o«i of fucceeding ages. 

The early education of thofc celebrated 
esuanples- of female wi£lom and virtue was, 
pr<)bably, in many relpe^^ fhe fame as 
their contetpporarics. Th^iJrperoe^ive fe- 
cukies were cultivated iu inlancy b)r ^trten- 

tion, 
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tioo. As ainqam'of cukivaring. atteotfon, 
nccdlc^woilftlddennesa hrglicr)>lace h^ oht 
cftimation th^^it^t:prefont holds ;. and the 
fpecies of.f|ieedIe-wdrk..at that period in 
TQgae' iita$:rfvreU:adculaied to.anfwor this 
important end» . That ihe-tafte.voDld.bs 
im{>roVed:by(i(Mi«em|)(atiiig the .^lu^ and 
grotefqacifigures %hich were ihenicopcool^ 
I'xlo toiipidcad td affirm j but .^i tAfle h 
the ofikpcmg.-bf jUdgmebt and imagiasttiooiy 
iacultiesrjii^ieh doL-uot unfold; dnmfclves 
JSt after - ccmtf f^o^ has :atqiadkftrdngrh 
land vigQur^ibegs iajprgvement is(idDie;fcidi- 
fiaefs o£ ati afty^^period ; iv^hirdsaAeaikh^ 
fbemg abfpJutely nectary tdw»nb ^Ipsrjdi. 
.trcife of (be fiiil^nd itic^ eflmfi^ pdviivs 
.^ the miodjT casiaQt be' too foon laiido 
ailiduoufly cultivated j. Aodfaoivrdanodie 
[.power ofiattentiQabe mottri:cffiBR£ialljr 
called fonb) tbanincopj^iog^iiiButioJby^ 
,,jvhere cyery thread mufeJb|jj:o^tfei'«iih 
..themoftfoTupylbiis exaflj^ftyij^^re ©Tiiry 
. colour ■muft.,be watched: .*i|b ilM^^moftrcxi- 
•ticaliicin? We 



\ye view whh contempt the taftdefehfi: 
boiit^ of pur great grandmothers j: butdet 
us Jrcmembcr,. that. in. worJcing the Jlitdcr 
gold^a^iired.. dog, which was, pcrbaqis^ 
placed befide a ftrawberry of fix times' his 
din!i6Dfion&, and in labouring the feathers 
of..th^ ihapeleis.peac0ck9.whkh ftood^up* 
liker*5jquiHsiupoh the freifnl porcDpints*^ 
habits .of '^attention and ! of applicitt»di» 
were acquired^ which were of no fmalljjfifo 
^Jn the cnltifre of all the '{iipcrior facul^^. 
ties^ '>Had\thi originals from which the]t 
copidd been , more true - to : nature, .-. ftiU 
great(sr advaats^es wou^tundpubtedlyhavo 
accrued frotn this ex^rcifc.of attention} b\x% 
whatever c^ls this power into etercifc.ifi 
cairljr life^ muft be effcBtially..ufefultQr:tbQ 
human mind. In this tefpcft the abovef 
mentiobed fpecies o^ needle- WiOrk, ridicur 
lous as it may appear^ ihada manifei}: adt 
Tantigek)i>er thofb.lQgbcer^ though. more 
dcgaut i.prodi^Uons,: .which .require . fo 
little <attcBtion gs to .ibc;: executed: afaooft 

mechaRicaDy. 
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imrchanirallyv Tbde feldom fail to pro- 
dace haUts of mental inadivity. They 
may be employed as fedatives to ardent 
miadty but will always be found iojurioiia 
to the flow and torpid. 

Another important advantage, peculiar 
to the high-bom females of former naofe$f 
was derived from thofe aflbciations of 
which I have already taken notice. Ideas 
of glory were not then attached to every 
fpecies of fingularity that can be atchieved 
by impudence or folly. They were cob- 
nefted with felf-approbation, and the ef? 
teem of the worthy and the wife. An atr 
tention to domeftic duties was then deemed 
honourable, an aflbciation which no aaatOr 
meant in the walks of litera^qre cookl dif* 
foIve[; it maintained its afcendancy in the 
minds of the learned, and was a Ump to 
the path of the illiterate. 

Another great advantage thefe ladies 
enjoyed, in the very limited number of 
books they had it in their power to read* 

This 
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lliis circumftance produced Aich frequent 
and attentive perufal of the few good au« 
thors they poflefled, that they became mif- 
trefles of every fobjefton which they treated. 
Inftead of confufed and imperfed notions 
of the author's meaning, their conceptions 
were clear and accurate; and where there 
are cleiu* and accurate conceptions, the 
judgment will be found and vigorous. 

Id the acquirement of the learned lan- 
guages thefe ladies had many advantages ; 
the very procefs gone through in attain- 
ing them is favourable to arrangement of 
ideas, jind highly inftrumental in giving 
that clear conception of the meaning of 
words, which is fo eflential to every fpe* 
cics of intelleftual improvement. By tixcir 
intimate acquaintance with the pooft, thr 
philofophers, and the orators of jBiiuu it . 
we find the ufe they made of dr icrr c 
■xbotc ureafures of ancient leanung^ioiriiTr 
4)ic VK^Aems have been fe -mncb inrir^' 
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while poffefl^d <^' all thU kdp^I^^9 vr 
find that the fludy of th<hiinppr(3J9t <kx> 
Orincs ?^id.^ecept? of Chrjftia^ky.ociqapicd 
the firft place in their atceotioo^; /Th^ hu- 
man nui^ had th;ep been but, lately eman- 
cipated from tbofe chains t>y ^Ikicb the 
Romifli church had fo long held htfr vota- 
rkf in fubjediion: upon the points m di£^ 
pute.it: was -then the fa(hton:to cxeccife (he 
judgment.} and the many great;and vigor- 
.Qus minds ; which were, then' .produced, 
pljainly fliew that the judgment is. never 
excrcifed in vain. . r'\ o,. .' • 

A minute inveftigationlintoUhejinanQer 
"i% ^hiQb thefe ladies performed thcldativc 
4Hid doaie{tic duties of iifey.wouH'ferre.to 
(Oonvin<e us^ chat it is not by a jcarcfiil iCoL- 
tivation of all the faculties,, by. extoofiv^ 
.knowlfidige^ or claffic^Mearning^f.lbat wx^ 
^m^areJn danger of being, led ffoili the 
duti^TO^ their proper fphere. No^ It is 
•from the filly vanity which is a confequenoe 
df'the partial culcivation of the intelledlual 

powers^ 
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powers, from falfe aflbclatiohs, which an- 
nex ideas of impdrcancte to ^vhat is trifling 
and infignificant^ and yi^bieh, conned): ideas 
of doiy with the filly admiration of fooljs 
j^a cbxcombsT-that the mind is eJBTe&ually 
.fieryefl^dl . And whence are tjiefe falfeaf- 
fociations derived^. 'Bfjf kiiooiiy xc&eQmg 
on the tenor of the ideas which modem 
education is calculated to produce, the 
tquefiion m^ bcieafily .teiplve;^! ' < ; -''^ 
-^[/i;; io f't'i' ;;' ' ' iC'.-jf ' -.Adieu. ^ 
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Farther Illustrations on the Method qf^it^ 

tioatiii]g this Faculty. — Education of the 

Ldwer iMers.-^IleligiousInstTnciuin of 
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SO much) <fay dear Friendj renoBbs to 
. be laid upon the cultivation of judg- 
ment, that I mufl beg leaveL to ffSc.yoB 
one other letter upon a fubje£l which is de- 
ferving of as many volumes. 

We have already feen that the faculties 
of conception and judgment are coeval; 
that without vigour and accuracy in the 
former^ the latter mud ever remain imper- 
fed; and that where the latter is unculti- 
vated, the former 'will be in a great mea- 
fure ufclefs. Tell a child •* that he who 
•^ runs fwifteft will fooncft reach the goal;** 
to underftand this,^ the child mud have ^ , 

diftioa 
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diftind coQceptioa of rcmning; he ftmft.alib 
have been able to. make ^omparifons \be* 
tween difierent degrees of fwiftnefs, and 
to cohceiTe. a lefler and greater degree of 
it, before he can acquiefce in your concla* 
fion; which acquiefcedcc is: the work of 
jodgment. If any. of the £3rmer ideas are 
indiftin^, the judgment will reft upon your 
aiithority i the child may learn to repeat it 
as a judgment of his own^ but it is in rea- 
lity not his, bm yours: whereas, if he has 
accurate and diftinft conceptions on the 
firft part of the propofition, the judgment 
included in the fecond is inevitable, and 
may be termed intuitive. 

Where children are taught every thing 
by leflbns, where their perceptive powers 
arc never cxercifed, and their conceptions 
never cultivated, all their judgments arc 
received from authority. People who arc 
thus educated, are accordingly as little in 
the habit (tf forming opinions for them- 
felves, as of fal^icating the clothes they 

wear. 
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wear. And as without the affiftaiKe of tht 
mechanic, the artifan, and the drefs^xnaker^ 
they muft, of neceffity, go unclothed $. lb 
without the affiftance of public opinboj 
would their minds- be naked, and ddlitutB 
of principle or fentiment» 

It is upon the prefenration of a juft ba- 
lance betwixt the faculties of concepdcm 
and judgment, that the foundnefs of the is^ 
tellcA principally depends. This equality 
in the cultivation of their mental powers 
compenfates, in a great meafure, to the 
vulgar for the want of that education to 
which neither their avocations nor-circum* 
ftances will permit them to afpirc. . With 
them attention is confined to a narrow 
fphere. Their perceptive powers arc ac- 
tivated but to a certain extent ; and this 
cultivation is entirely under the diredion 
of the imperious miftrefs, necejjity. 

The conceptions are exercifed in the 
fame manner upon few objeAs,* but where 
the attention is fully given to^hefc, they 

are. 
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arc, as far as they extend, perfcft and dif- 
tinft. So it k' with 'the 'judgment: its 
fphere of operation is narrow j but while 
it moves in that fphere, it is never erronc- 
oos* Hence we find much gctod fenfc in 
the obfervations of the peafantry, while 
thefe obfervations are confined to fubjefts 
upon which they have had acceft to fuch 
information, as could give them dear and 
dtftraft ideas. 

If the above obfervations are well found- 
ed. It foHows, that if the education we be- 
fl:ow upon the labouring claflcs, be of a 
nature calculated to derange the juft pro- 
portion of the faculties; to give a partial 
cuhivation to thofe which are never to be 
called forth by the bufinefs, or the duties, 
which, the individual is -deftined to fulfil, 
while thofe which are in daily -and hourly 
requifition arc utterly neglefted; we in rea- 
lity do more harm than good. 

Am I, then, of the number of thofe who 
-deem the bicffing of education improper 

for 
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for the volgsur? Am I aac of thoiechikU 
reii of pride, who wifli to fee the darkneft 
of igDorance bcfprcad the regions of po- 
verty, while I fit with my compeers elate 
in Goflten, and enjoy the light? hea- 
ven forbid! 

I honour and applaud the noble eflfbrts 
that have been made, and that are ftill 
making, by many generous minds^ to pUc 
inftrudion to the children of the poor. 
Far from wifliing to refb^in the zeal of 
charity, I would do all in my power to in^ 
creafe its f^prvour ; but I would wifli to di^ 
red it into fuch channek as Would moft 
effcAually enrich the foil it is the intention 
of benevolence to cultivate. Happinefs^ 
as far as it is attainable by monals, confifts^ 
I think, in the p^feA harmony of the foul^ 
AIL the turbulent and diflbcial paifions, as 
difturbers of this harmony, are inimical to 
happinefs. The partial cultivation of any 
one of the intclleAual faculties is from the 
fame caufe iojurious* The affe&ions that 

flow 
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^awitcm retigaoiis principle, as hope, tMc 
fideoce, lopc, reverence, gratitude, aad joy, 
streatloot boly fkvoiiraibie to happkids^ 
but -To eflential to it, ^t I do not Icrnple 
to affirm that where they are Warning, 
happineis wili never be fomid. 

if tfadfe ohferviitioQS upon the nature of 
happinefs appear jafi:, we ought, in our en- 
deavours to promote the happmefs and 
well-being of the lower chfles, to keep 
them in view; if we accept ^them as prin- 
df^s, we fhall be at no iak how to JMXxeed* 

I have ali^ady endeavoured to fhew the 
eady progrefs of the paffions. In this rew 
fped the -children of the poor and of die 
rich are pretty much upon a level j they 
are in truth equally hegleded* In early 
life the children of the villager are as much 
ruined by ifboliihiadidgence as the children 
of his iordk The a^ociations which be^ 
get a tetKl^cy to the £^$(h and malevolent 
ps^ons, are with equal facility acquired 
by both, and arc efcftually counterafted in 

vdi.. II. T neither. 
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neither. The firft ftcp, therefore, towardi 
the education of the lower orders is, to 
inftrudt ihe parents, in the duties they owe 
to their children in early life. Books to 
this effed ought to be diftributed ; e^hort^ 
ations to be frequently given by the clergy} 
and rewards beftowed, by the contributors 
to fchools, to thofe parents whofe children 
appear to have reaped moft benefit from 
home inflruAion and example. 

To undertake the education of a po(» 
man's family is, no doubt, a very good and 
charitable adion; but to put the poor 
man in a way of educating his family him* 
icli^ is doing infinitely more fervice to 

focit^. . (e) 

The education of the heart is the workof 
domeilic life, and where this preliminary is 
neglected, all the endeavours of the fchool*^ 
mafter will be fruitlefs. In the religious 
education of the lower orders, there is lcl« 
dom, I fear, any appeal made to the heart 
and the afiedions. The religion of the 

vulgar 
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Vulgar IS therefore, in general, glootny, 
fuperflitious, and I h^d almoft faid, fero- 
cious. While all the other intelleftual 
faculties arc permitted to »emain dormknt 
for want of cultivation j the imagination is 
roufed and filled with the darkeft images* 
The tendency of this temper is. to produce 
diffruft, fufpicion^ enVy, and malevolence; 
and when fpiritual pride is added, it brings 
forth arrogance and prefumption. This is 
not the religion of Jesus Christ. Far 
other are its fruits; widely oppofite is 
its tendency upon the heart! 
c: The firft view to be given of the Deity 
to the poor, as well as to the rich, is as the 
Giver of all Good. The univerfality bf his 
providence and of his protedting care 
ought to be carefully inftilled. By reprc- 
fenting the Supreme to children as a ma- 
lignant fpy and an avenging tjrrant, no 
aflfedions confonant to the fpirit of the 
Gofpel can poilibly be produced. 

Another 



9 
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Another error in the religious inftmftiott 
of the poor is addreifing onrfelves to the 
judgment^ where the conceptions have 
never been fo far opened as to be adequate 
to the comprehenfion of the fimpkft pro* 
pofiuon, upon any fubjefi that is not an 
objef^ of perception. By doing fo^ we 
may give religious bigotry, but we fliall 
never ioipart religious knowledge. The 
conceptions of the vulgar, or of the high* 
bom, will be clear and accurate, exadl^ 
in proportion to the pains which have been 
beftowed on their cultivation. By one 
medium only can they, in either caicy be 
cultivated ; and this is, by attentionto At 
(^eds of perception. 

Where the parents are foolifh, idle, <NE' 
profligate, the faculty of attentiou ^ iriB 
never be called forth, or never at leaft ea- 
ercifed on proper objeAs. To refcue the 
children of fuch parents from the domi* 
nion of ignorance and vice, is truly laqda* 
ble. But where fuch beings are the ob- 

jcfts 
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jc&% of our chaarkfj k oag^ ta be oor 
priibary endeavour to make xsp to tticBi 
for the negleft diejr Iiave ciqpericiiced; 
which moft inevitaUy have lem fac d thofe 
faculties defefiive,- upoo which evciy fyc* 
cies of iDtelleAua] impfoveiBcat tddmatdf 
dq>eiid& 

if we proceed upon other priodptes^ 
ani without beftowiog aay pains in cuki- 
v^ng the perceptions^ the attemido, and 
the conceptions, vainly imagine diat by 
teaching tbde poor children to lepctt 
words, we &all ftrengdied the jndgnkat 
and improve the heart,, we cannot fini tt> 
medt with di&ppointment^ far the procefe 
of Idaming to read, the thret firit facolties 
arie do doubt estercifed; bt<tif this is tbe 
only exdretfe that is given to them,^ they 
will reap but little advantage from it: much 
more would they derive fronb; being mad^ 
acquainted with the nature and ufe of sdl 
the objd5& within the fpfaeTe of their o&- 
iervation. The^mplemedumifin employed 

m 
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in the manufaAures with which they are 
mod familiar, ought to be explained to them 
in terms level to their capacity. The at- 
tention ought to be turned to the minute 
examination of every objeA with which 
they are converfant* The leather binding 
of their books, the paper which forms 
the leaves, the thread on which thefe leaves 
are ftrung, and the charaAers that are 
printed on them, maybe made mftnunencal 
in invigorating the conceptions : and I am 
perfnaded, that habits of attention thns ac4 
quired would be found of greater . ufe in 
developing the faculties, than any leflbnt 
which the poor ignorant children could be 
made to read, or get by heart.. They 
ought foon to be made fenlible, that all the 
comforts of human life are the eficfts of 
ihduftry, that every article of food or 
clothing is the produft of the labour of 
many individuals. The co-operation . of 
Divine Providence, without which the la- 
bour pf man would in many cafes be obvir 

oufly 
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.t»iiI]ir.mefFe<5lual, ought- ta be' di^layfcd itt 
the cleareft light ; to this end' fuch exarat 
nations "ad* the following, - would-- be highly 
fakitary:— ** ' » ;.:!i.t;.j :. ilii^ ■ • i 

-^^•Whaf arc you goiiig^ to eat-for your 
t« Weafcfaft?^' « Bread/;'** Who gives 
^ y<»i this- bread ? Youif^ ifether i but how 

dies y6trr lather come by the luoTney 

which buys it?" f He eattiiit''bycia- 
* hour.' «*:-But if be- wci^e'fick, -could'hc 
t^. thus *eam i^^q^By wh6m~ i^* hisi* 'he^h 
f?:.prefervcd ? Who ; makes ■ the . Ijrctid ? 
f *. What is it ihade ftoin? Gani thc.farmer 
** caufe the wheat to grow? Wcrcithe hr» 
f^ met td be idley and not to fow JsasJasad, 
^woiSdGop Almighty rexctt hirpower 
." to Eaiftsihim.a'crbp? 'Ydu-rficiiiibcthat 
*^- the bread yoaeat, is the bleffiog '^ Pro- 
" vidcnccupon induftry/* • 

We have ; already fecn that ilcar and 
diftiuft conceptions are neceflary towards 
even the loweft degree of judgment ; but 
there may be conceptions without judg- 

mcnt. 
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meut, as there arc conceptions without 
belief. I may coaceive the figure of a 
a horfe with wings, though I do not believe 
that fuch a creature ever exiftcd. Theie 
are not the conceptions on which the minds 
of children ought to be exercifed, Thej 
ou^t to be made to form clear concept 
tions on the objeAs of fenfe, and on thiefc, 
^o, ought the judgment to be exercifed^ 
before it is made to pronounce on the 
truth or faUhood of propo&ions that are 
abftraft, and on which their . minds muft 
confequently be deftitute of all ideas of 
comparifon. 

Habits of attention ta the objefts of 
percq>t]on are fo efientially neccflQuy to 
thofe who are by their fituation deftioed to 
be conltantly employed upon fenfible ob-. 
je£ls, that we may aflure ourfdves, when 
by the education we give to the poor, we 
incapacitate them for this attention, we 
do an injury, where we intended to con* 
fer a favour. 

This 
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Thir point defcrves attentive crnifidct- 
jation. I could adduce ' mafiy proofs * in 
fuppom: of mj opinion concemii^g it ; and 
make no dorubt that many ladies, as wefl 
as myfeif^ Imve experienced difappointment, 
in the liopes they had formed of making 
esoeellenc ferv^ts by means of an education 
s^ye the Tolgar. 

After hairing infpired a taftc for reading', 
and excited the powers of the imagination, 
whileattcntion to the cokivation of the ob*. 
jeftB^of p€ix:q>tionhas'been totally omitted?^ 
we are ifarprized to find tbait the proper 
bufinrfs of the fcrvant is neglefted. Aftejr 
the mofti careful cu1tiv»i^n of the reafon- 
ing fa^nltfes, -We are vcjeed by inftances of 
deficiency in common ji^dgmeni: ; and after 
the moft ferions paius^ to imprefs religious 
truths and moral fentfiYrents upon the 
tnind, by means of leffoHs and ledures, wt 
are fometimes pained by difeovcring prooft 
of irreligion and immorality. 

The 
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The caufe of this difappointmcnt wc 
may, in many inflaDccs, trace to that partial 
cultivation of the facuhies, which, while it 
ripened thofe lead ufefui to the poi&fibr, 
left the firfl and mod eiTential powers of 
the mind in a manner dormant. Happier 
confequenccs would, I am perfuaded enfoe, 
if, in the education of perfons to whom 
habits of a£tive induftry are eflential, we 
made it our endeavour to guard agsunft 
affording T^/'/nt^/i to the imagination. In- 
(lead of doing fo, we ought to improve 
the powers of perception ; to roufcatteiH 
tion; to lead the mind to form clear con- 
ceptions upon the common obje£b and 
common affairs of life; and upoa thcfe 
alfo, to exercife the judgment. It is thus 
only that we can hope to produce thai: 
common fenfe^ which is ftcrling in every rc^ 
gion; the current coin that is equally ufe* 
ful to the high and to the low,- to the 
learned and to the unlearned. It is ever 
in requifition, ever neceffary ; nor can all 

the 
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the Ildres of wit and knowledge compcn- 
fatte for its abfence. As it is in a peculiar 
manner effcmial to thofc who arc employed 
in eondufting the common concerns of life, 
the education by which it can be moft cf-^ 
feSually cultivated, is furely the beft which 
can be given to fuch as are doomed ib 
move in a narrow fphere ; and where the 
education we beftow has not this tendency, 
it cannot fail to be injurious. 

By teaching the poor to read, we put 
into their hands the moft powerful inftrti-r 
me;nt of improvement to all the intelle£lual 
faculties ; but if thefe faculties have recd'- 
ved no previous culture, we need not cx^ 
peft that they wtU ever learn to employ 
this power to any tifeful purpofe. The 
queftion put by the Apoftle to the Ethio^ 
pian, ^' Uuderft^ndeft thou what thou read-? 
<* eft ?" if put to the children of our cha- 
rities, might well be anfwercd by them in 
the words of Candace's prime minifter, 
^* How can I, except fome man ftiould 

^^ guide 
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^^ guide me? Is it by teaching childreA 
to repeat ftrings of judgments upon d>* 
fbadl propoficions, which thej have no fa* 
culties to apprehend, that we cxpcEt ta 
give them that underftanding of die Scrip- 
tures which fhali make them wife unta £d- 
vation ? Thefe judgments may be repca f ed 
as diftin^^Iy as poilible, but it is impoffiMs 
they (hould be believed ; becaufe wAnti 
ihere is no conception^ there can be no beOefi 
The conceptions muft be cultivated^ in-or- 
der to render religious inftruSion (wbas 
by proper care it will not fail to be) dus 
means of improving the judgment, eleva« 
ting the fentiments, and purifying the hearc* 
In the infancy of the human race,* the 
Almighty Parent vouchfafed tobc tfacf 
inftrudtor of mankind. Of what iianatfe 
were the revelations of the Divine w3t 
which were made to the firft ages? Wcrt 
they upon abftrufe points of dodrine? No: 
the wifdom, power, and goodnefs of GoD, 
manifefted throughout the works of cre^ 

ation« 
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acioD^ afibrded an everlafling theme to the 
ififpired wrkors of the Old Teitament. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is a comi* 
nual hymn of praife to the Great Creator^ 
The Supreme Being is there reprefented 
as the animating foul of nature. All his 
works praife him ; fun, moon^ and fiars, 
ihew forth his glory. His fuperintending 
providence is traced throughout all events 
from generation to generation ; and his fu<< 
perinteoding care is reprefented as extend- 
ing to the wild beafts of the^Toreft, and to 
the fowls pf the heavens ! 

At moft fchools for the poor, the chil- 
dren are taught to read in the Old Tcfla* 
ment. But are they taught there to read 
the important leffons I have above dcfcri- 
bed? Alas! no. Their conceptions arc 
never fo far opened as to permit thefe de- 
fcriptions to excite any emotions in the 
hean. Thefe emotions are the lefs likely to 
be excited, from not being in unifon with 
the only conceptions of the Deity which 

have 
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have been obtained. Thefe have been 
awfiil and terrific, little calculated to ex* 
cite the feelings of admiration and grati- 
tude ; nor does the way in which they read 
• the Bible tend to give any ideas upon the 
fubjed to the mind. 

I once paid a vifit to a countrj^ fchool, 
where the children were taught, as ufual, 
to read upon the Bible. The miftrefs, good 
woman! piqued herfelf upon the know^ 
ledge of the flops, which, as (he very juftly 
obferved, were in general tdo little attended 
to at fchools of the fame defcription. To 
fhew the proficiency of her fcholars, one of 
the bed readers was called up. The poof 
child, taking in its breath, and exalting its 
voice to the higheft pitch, began to fcream 
out fome verfes in Exodus, repeating every 
Hop aloud with great emphafis, till hap-^ 
pily it concluded with a twang at per-i-0»d« 
I at that time laughed heartily at the ridi^ 
culous exhibition, but have fincc viewed 
thisvabufe of the facrcd writings in a more 
ferious light* 
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As we do not proicfs to have one ic£> 
gion for the poor, and another for the 
rich, whatever upon this fobjcA a]^Iies 
to one clafs, applies to alL It was the 
emphatic defcription given by oor Saviour 
to prove his divme miflion, that to the focr 
the Gospel was preached; and by the poor it 
was ordained, in thewifdom of Providence, 
that the glad tidings of falvation fltonid be 
firft difpcnfcd throughout the world. 

Before 0»r Religion the diftin^lions form- 
ed by human pride vanifli ; in its preience 
worldly pomp and. worldly honours are an- 
nihilated. Stript of his adventitious great- 
nefs, Man appears as he is : whatever be his 
ftation, the frail child of duft! — ^however 
humble his lot, the heir of immortality! 

While all thofe ideas of equality, which 
phtlofophical or interefted fpeculatifts have 
endeavoured to eftabliflb, tend to infpire 
hatred, envy, pride, and difcontent; the 
equality taught by the Gofpel infpires the 
pureft benevolence^ It teaches humility 

to 
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to the rich, and cootentmeDt to. the poor; 
and fraterniies (if I may foexprefs myfidf) 
the human race. 

The opinions I have advanced upon the 
cultivation of the faculties, receive ao flight 
fupport from the confiderationt that the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, I mean a tme 
pradical Icnowledge of them, requires hoc 
tliofe higher powers of the mind, which 
mud be brought to fome degree of perfec- 
tion before a knowledge of the abflraft 
fciences can be attained. The conceptions 
mud, indeed, have been fo far exerd&d, 
as to give clear and juft ideas ; but the ideas 
need not be numerous; and in reading the 
Old Teftament, aiUflance is g^vcn to the 
mind in forming them, by a perpetual tc^ 
fcrence to the objefts of perception • If 
the Bible is, however, read merely as an 
exercife in the art of reading, no ideas are 
to be expeAed from it. But if it is refer** 
red to, as the repofitory of all ufi^ful know- 
ledge; if it is made u& of to awajken jthe 

affeftions. 
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affe&iQQSy and to call forth the bed feermg9 
of t^ heart, it will be rendered an effec- 
tual mean of improving the conceptions, 
and enlightening the judgment. The his- 
tory of the creation, and of all the events 
antecedent to the difpi^nfation of the Mo- 
iaiclaw, are recorded in terms of fuch beau- 
tiful fimplicity, that they are calculated to 
make a flrong impreiQon upon the minds 
of children. T o make this impreffion ufo- 
fhl, it is not fufficient that the fads are 
known, nor that thefirtnefl belief iq their 
reality be eftablifhed in the mind. It is the 
providence of God which animates the 
fcene. Confidence or faith : in this provi- 
dence is reprefented as forming the virtue 
of the Patriarchs ; it is this by which they 
are diftinguiflied from the favages of other 
ages, and of other nationsi. The know- 
ledge of the true God was the inheritance 
of the Hebrews ; it breathes in every line 
o!F their facrcd writings j elevating the con- 
ceptions to a pitch of fublimity beyond 
voju II. v what 
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what mere learning or genius has ever ytt 
attained. The idea of the Supreme, as the 
Father and Preferver, not only of the hn* 
man race, but of the brute creation, is cal- 
culated to infpire feelings of companion, 
mingled with devotional fendment; and 
ought particularly to be dwelt upon to 
thofe, who from thdr fituation in life, have 
it in their power to exercife humanity, or 
the contrary, upon the inferior animals. 
The cruelty that we fee daily exercifed up- 
on brutes is ihocking to every feeling heart; 
and were leflbns upon this fubjeA enforced, 
as they may be, by the authority of finip- 
tures, to be given at our charity-fchook, 
it would be of fervice to humanity* 

When the affeAions have been thus 
awakened, and the powers of conception 
and judgment in fome degree opened, tl^ 
hiftory of the Jewifii nation will not only 
graufy curiofity, but excite furprize, won- 
der, and, it may be, fome degree of indig- 
nation and difcontent. Why was this peo- 

|>lc. 
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pie, weak and wicked as iheftttc lif 
own prophets delbibed to he^ ilie 
people of God ? Children, wlio bf a mote 
liberal education have had the fghac of 
their knowledge enlargc«^ are ftil mote 
apt to indolge in thefe aoadoas donbOy 
which, if iilenced by the voice of amfaoritfy 
may end in total (ceptidfio* The Toi* 
gar, taking every thing HteraDj, ate Mgd 
to fall into an error no le& fatal ; and ta 
conceive, that vices which were conunitteA 
by the people rfGoD^ cannot be coofideml 
as unpardonable o&nces. 

It is, therefore, of great i iiyonaB cc^ tt> 
;nake it plain to yonng peojJe^ as iboD as 
we perceive thefe doubts to bate a place 
in their minds, that the dffimdaiits of 
Abraham were not chofen by Ooo^ to let 
forth to the world an example of pore and 
heroic virtue. They were feparated from 
the reft of mankind by peculiar laws and 
ceremonies, in order to preferve the know* 
ledge of the me only and im GoDi and 

divided 
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divided into tribes, who each preferved an! 
accurate account of its genealogy froia 
him in whom it was promifed ** that in his 
^^ feed (hould all the nations of the earth bo 
** bleflcd," in order to prove the accomplifli- 
plifhment of that promife in the birth of 
die Mefliah. The immoral conduft of the 
people thus highly favoured with fuperior 
light (hewed, in the ftrongefl colours, the 
neceffity of a revelation yet more perfeft 
than had been granted to the fathers. To 
faith in the dircAing and proteAing prce 
vidence of God, was to be added a faidi 
ftill more powerful and efficaci ous. 

ITius may children be led by degrees tdi 
a knowledge of the New Teftamenc dif- 
pen&tion. 

While the fcriptures are thus opened to 
them, they wiU, like the difciples on their 
journey to Emmaus, find their hearts burn 
within them. The hiflory of their Re- 
deemer's life and fufferings, of his merito- 
rious death, and glorious afcenfion, will 

awaken 
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.rcftbig (c^ag oi die ban, A^ 

diatas protediiigl^aviddKe'WilKbooa 

promifed to ihe bdkvcn m dbc 

dbLtioQ^DiYine Grace b die 

of die feccHuL . Th^ vQ y in r ip r ^ 

-by iniquity and impeamaiec ImA maj be 

forfeited^ and tbif die n c cdBty ef a fdft 

adherciiGc toihc laoral dntics vS be aade 

ckar and evident, and pictj and i nu iafcy 

ht fo ftnmgly .aflbdated^ k tbcb niniUj at 

.to prey»t * a tendency to fiipcrfikioo on 

itbe one 'ha^, vid to entfaidiafiB: oq tbe 

mother. For tlds piofit^de km^rled^ of 

ihe fcriptures^ nether gamis,iigl' leatmn^ 

not abfttaft^ce^QPing, are neceflSuy. Tb^ 

dcdujflions from the firft princifJe of a 

Supretne /Being, eternal, wife, and good, 

-are i fene& of jfelf-evident prcqx^dons, 

.which require oply a moderate power of 

I conception and ibength of judgment to 

comprehends Cultivated imagination is 

here of.noufe; and in reading thefcriptures, 

fincerity 



^neeriijr aad Bnplicity of heart are more 

dfetithdireqaifitesthan all the critic't lore* 

Amobg thofe who have ftodied die 

ftriptaltBs as eritics^ and who, in reading 

4ht fejcred writings, have entn-ely af^fdied 

'diimfelves to the difcovery of recondke 

knxyarledge, endeavonring in each obfcnre 

'pa&ge to find a fnpport to fome previoiifljr 

adopted fyftem, I have found nanj who 

are declared enoiies to affovdingieriptoial 

inftmdton to the poor; many who tbiak 

that the Biblfc ought by no meant to he 

)Mlt into the hands of youth : but nevta* 

^id I meet with one who had boen taught 

to apply its precepts and its doArinet * 

ibi heipi^ that harboured anyappifdiea- 

•fibn of the confequences of giving ibNjpti- 

ral knov^ledge to the otherwife Uliteraie. 

It is this application of the £icred wn- 

tings which it ought to be the inftruAor's 

aim to teach. If, inftead of this iaiotary 

application of the divine commandments, 

We go about to e(lab]i(h our own righte- 

oufnefs, 



cu&efs^ by interpreting the judgmeats de« 
nounced againft (in into the condemnation 
of thofe who differ from us in opinion» 
we ihally indeed, reap little advantage from 
fcripture knowledge. Comments of this na- 
ture, are, I am afraid, but too common : and 
as they are the natural refult of a partial 
application of particular paflages, they can 
only be prevented, by leading the mind to 
' feek for the general meaning in the general 
Jpirit of the Gofpel writers; wluch, if done 
with fincerity, will always bring fomc lalu- 
tary truth home to the bofonu Striking 
are the leflbns that are given upon this 
head by our blefled Lord* Let us labour 
to imprefs them in fuch a manner as to 
render the reading of the fcriptures ^^ pro* 
fitable for do£b:ine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for inltruAion in righteoufnefs." 

It is in order to effeA this application of 
the do&mes and precepts of the Gofpel 
to the heart, that I would gradually pre- 
pare the heart for their reception, I have, 

as 
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as I am infllrined, given umbrage toibne 
pious mmds bj^what I advanced upon tbis 

fulneft in the former volume. This infor* 

... 

mation has induced me fcrupuloufly to re» 
examine all the arguments upon which my 
opinion -was formed ; with a firm refeln- 
tion of freely acknowledging error, wherc- 
ever I found it. No arguments, indeed, 
Were offered by thofe who di£Fcrcd from 
me^ to aflift me in thi^ refearch. By thefe I 
nSght, perhaps, have been more effe^^sdly 
enlightened; but I confefs, that afr^ ha- 
ving given all the attention to the fnb}e& 
of which I am capable, I ftill remain of 
opinion, that where there areno-concepBmiSj 
ihere can be no belief y and that tolbrce ar- 
tides of belief upon the mind,- befot^'^ 
conceptions have been fo far opened -as to 
afford the poffible exercife of judgment, 
(the faculty by which we alone determine 
on the truth or faMhbod of prdpofitibns) 
can have no other confequence, than to 
produce either a blind and bigoted adhe- 
rence 
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rence to unexamined prindples, i total in* 
dtfierence to all principle, or the eictremes 
<>f fcepticifin and infidcfity. 

Greatly have they miftaken me, who 
imagine that it is from a light eiliiEnation of 
the peculiar doftrihes of chriftianity, that 
I am ledto'difapprove of the means which 
arc fometimes taken to enforce them upon 
the infant mind. It is my refpeft for thefc 
doftrines, my opinion of their importance, 
and my conviftioo of their being found 
confonant to truth and reafon, which leads 
me to recommend with earneftnefs, that 
they may be fo enforced as that the heart 
and the underftandingf may be equally im- 
pfcffed with their truth. In this all ranks 
of fociety are alike concerned; and it is 
therefore my opinion, that the religious 
education of the poor and of the rich ought 
to be conduftcd upon the fame principles. 
By cultivating the affeSions of the infant 
heart, and infpiring towards the great Cre- 
ator feelings of gratitude, reverence, hope, 

confidence, 
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confidence, and love, the conceptions wiU 
be opened towards the pc^rception of moral 
truth} the judgment will thus be exercifedi 
and when it is fnfficiently matured to per* 
ceive the importance of the dofirines of 
the Gofpel, then, and then only, will tbey 
be received and cheriihed fo at to yield 
the fruits of faith and righteoufnefs* 

The period when this degree of matu- 
rity ukes place, it mud be left to the pre- 
ceptor to determine. I ihould, however, 
by all means recommend, that the funda- 
mental prinqples of religion and, morality 
be deeply imprefTed upon the mind before 
imagination begins to predominate. 

When the judgment has been previoufly 
firengthencd by religious principle, imagi- 
nation will ever afterwards fubmit to the 
control of reafon; but if we permit imagi- 
nation to take the lead, the religious prin- 
ciples and opinions of our pupils vrill re- 
ceive from this faculty fuch a colouring, as 
may have very fatal confequences. Su- 

perflition 
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perftition and enthnfiafm are the Scfh and 
Charibdis of found and rational piety. In 
order to avoid the former, care mnft be 
taken to watch over thofe early aflbciations 
which connect ideas of good and evil with 
<irctimi[laQces which are trivia! or indif* 
Urcnv, and to prefervc from the latter. 
Imagination *maft be pat under the regtila- 
ttoh of Judgment. Adieu. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 

TPHE neceffity I feel myfelf uncjicr of 
-*• compreffing into the limits of a finglc 
Letter the obfcrvations that occur to mc on 
the fubjefts of Imagination and Taftc, witt 
compel me to be concife; I {hall, however, 
endeavour to be as little obfcure as poiEble. 
The word Imagination has great latitude 
in its application. It is fometimes cm- 
ployed to denote fimple apprehcnfion ; h 

l)cing 
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bcidg very ulual in common converfation 
to fay, thfat we cannot ipiagine how fiich t- 
tfaing could happen, when we mean, that 
we cantiot conceive it. In this fenfc, you 
will obferve, that I have carefully avoided 
employing it. It is fometimes likewife ap- , 
pHed in a general way, to exprefs the 
operation of the mind in thinking; and in 
this JD^orreft way of fpeaking, we fre- 
quently bbferve, that a thing occujpies the 
imaginMion, when, in reaHty, it is the fub- 
jeft of refleftion. 

Again J the term Imagination is fome- 
times made life of in defcribing the intcl- 
leftual pleafures and purfuits, in contra-dif- 
tinflion to thofe of fcnfe: In this way it 
IS applied by Doftor Akenfide, whofc 
poem oh the Pleafures of the Imagination 
dcfcribes the employment of all the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

By Imagination, in the fcnfe to which I 
have confined myfelf, is underftood that 
power of the mind, which is exerted in 

forming 
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fbmiifig new comUnations of ideas. Hie 
power of calling up at pleafure any partU 
cular clais of ideas is properly denomina* 
ted Fanqr. A creative imagination im- 
plies not only the power of fiamcy, but 
judgment, abftraAion, and tafte. Where 
thefe are wanting, the flights of imaginatioii 
are little better than the ravings of a lunatic* 
From the nature of this faculty, it is ob- 
vious, that it can be exercifed but in a very 
flight degree in childhood, the ideas being 
at that period too few in number to dSixd 
materials for new combinations ; or (hould 
the attempt at forming them be made, 
they muft, from the want of tafie and 
judgment, be weak and imperfie& But 
long before the mind can combine .for it- 
felf, the conceptions are fufficiently vigo« 
rous to enter with avidity into the combi- 
nations made by others. If thefe are fo 
artfully contrived as to interefl; the paflions, 
or to excite the emotions of terror, hopiCt 
indignation, or fympathy, they become the 

9ioit 
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xnoft plcafing cxercifes of the juvenile 
mind; but if this exercife be frequently 
repeated, it will infallibly produce trains 
of thought, highly unfavourable to the 
cultivation of thofe important faculties, 
without whofe aid the cricative power of 
imagination can never be exerted to any 
ufeful purpofe. 

While the mind is occupied in making 
obfervations on the nature and properties 
of the objefts of fcnfc, its.train of thought 
is merely a feries of fimple conceptions; 
but thefc conceptions are the materials 
with which imagination is at a proper time, 
to work* Ou thcfe conceptions, too, does 
judgment begin its operations ; by thefc, 
is it exercifed into ftrcngth ; and by fuch 
exercife alone it is, that it can ever attain 
perfeftion. Thcfe operations are, as I 
fufpeft, greatly retarded, and in fome in- 
ftances utterly prevented, by a premature 
difpofition to make attempts at combina- 
tion J the incvftable confequence of having 

the 
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die mind powerfully imprefled by iatereft- 
ing fiSioDs. After every fuch impreffion 
the train of thought flows for a confider- 
able time in the fame channel with the 
emotion that has been excited : and before 
judgment has attained the capability of di- 
re£bing its combinations, the images that 
are formed muft of neceiGty be wild and 
incoherent. However incoherent they 
may be, they have fuch a tendency to in- 
creaie the flow of ideas, and, of confequence, 
to augment vivacity, that fuch children 
appear to much greater advantage, than 
thofe whofe faculties are cultivated in the 
natural order. But when both arrive at 
maturity, they who have laid in the gloat- 
ed fund of clear, diftind, and accurate ideas, 
muft poflefs a manifeft advantage. 

Were imagination, (as is unfortunately 
too often fuppofed) a Ample faculty, which 
could be exercifed to advantage, without 
the afliftance of the other faculties, the 
methods ufually taken to cultivate it would 

be 
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bejii£cioiB4BidcflcftnL BKifkhciB 
faft a compoand of JCTtial other fanJKttj 
it- Pcc dEaay foUovs, tint hs cxrrBmcr 
dq>eiids on the degree of peitcfiioo, m 
\(rhich ihe lacalries cooneficd with ii have 
arrived* The Iliad of Homer is a wofk 
of imagitiadon ; it ezhiUts a ferics of 
combinaitioiis, perhaps more aftooifhing in 
their . variety, harmony, and confiftenqr, 
than any that human genins has ever pro- 
duced; imt does it not in every line give 
a proof of dear and vigorous conceptions^ 
of ftrong judgment, and profound reflec-* 
tionE When our own Shakefpeare, whole 
elevated genius 

** Exhaufted worlds, and then imagin'd new," 

pourtrayed the charaftcr of Caliban, (who 
is certainly a. creature of the poet's imagi- 
nation) did not judgment evidently guide 
the pencil, and lay on the colours ? From 
the incomparable produ^ions of thefe 
extraordinary men, we toay juftly infer, 
VOL. II. X that 
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that all the fiKcultks. of the miad ware bjr 
thetd poffe&d in a& uncommon degree of 
vigour, aod thortfore conclude them to 
have been cultivated according to the or- 
der afEjgned by nature. 

In a living author, whofe nemote Im- 
stuon wiU apologize for a compariicHiW.ii rb 
wbuld ochcrwiic feem invidiQUS^ ' vre ilv » 
dill funher proof of otu- ai^gomenr. In 
the power of imagination, (taken ace 'rd« 
ing to its iimple definition) it ii piroba .>k, 
that Kotzcbuc docs not yield to ddicr o£ 
the poets above-mcationed. But whit jrc 
the combinations which his geniaa ba&prO' 
duced ? I have no intentbn of tmniaf^ 
critic, and therefore (hall decline anfwering 
' the queftion ; but think it not out of my 
province to obferve, that if a deficie nc y 
in the powers of accurate cOncepdon and 
ibund judgment are laid to his charge, he 
has given us a clue to lead to the caufe of 
this deficiency in his memoirs, where he 
describes his mother having, while he w&s 

yet 
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yet a cl»B, affitdtrofufly cttki^^i^d his ima* 
gtMtkfH by tbe powerftil amotions excitftd 
by v6rAmm^ MiM. He telU us^ <^ fhe 
**wasi-ji W&maft of fenfibility, and d6i 
" iigliled to- inspiring him >yith a tafte fot 
** 'Tories of imaginatbn, of which he fooA 
«« gre# ^ cathtifiafticalty^ fond.^' Of old 
Mrs. Shakefpeare vrt knolv nothing ; \mt 
from the fc^iind judgmctit exhibited in ihi 
works ofhiifr fon^ I think the probability 
is, that'lrrftead of being a woman of j^/wi^. 
ifilifjfi '(fo the fcnfe Kotzctobe imploys tht 
term) fl^ 1?^ a Woman of plain good fenfe* 
To prddikce ^ work of gctoius, the po^r 
of Iriikgtefetioti mnft be pbffeffed in ^ very 
emincm dcgret ; but unlcfs a certaiii portion 
of the fame imagination be poflfciTed by th^ 
reader, the Works of genius will never be 
pcrufed t*^ith delight. Nothingcan be reli&^ 
ed but in proportionas it is undcrftood ; and 
thoi'otlghly to underftand an author, we 
muft be able, with the rapidity of thought, 
to enter into all his afTociations. This can 

never 
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qcy tr be done by thofc who poflcfs a .very 
limited (lock of ideas. The beautiiul alio- 
fipns which at once illudrate and adorn 
the works of ' the learned, are loll: upon 
ibofe who are unacquainted with cfaifiaJ 
literature ; and we may be aflured, that 
many of the beauties of the ancient orators 
and poets, are in like manner loft.upon the 
learned of our days, from their i]gii9ran£e 
ofthe aflbciations which p^odu€e4 tjiem. 
j^^fmall number pf ideas will, ind^edsiiiffice 
to' purfue^ a i^mple narrative; &tn4 accord- 
idg we find ihu narrative, eictici::of .real 
OjT/^Sftitious events, is the only fort .of read- 
ing . whijch is reliflied by the uocoldvated 
ipind. Pq wc wiih to infpire a tafie for 
ftodies of a higher order ? Then let us 
lay a folid foundation for fuch a <a(le, in 
tkt cultivation of all thofe faculties which 
are neceffary to the proper exercifcof 
imaginatioQ. . Let us by the exercifc of 
the reafoning powers, as well as of the 
conception and the judgment, produce 

that 
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that arrangement in rhc ideas, which is 
alike fevttur^ble to invention aftd to aftiofl. 
In fiich mind^ the trarm of affociated ideas 
arc, if I may fo exprefs myfclf, harmonized 
by truth; The ideas being numerous, dif- 
tind, and juft, are called up in proper or- 
der ; and as arrangemfent in our affociations 
is the true key of mettiory, every idea that 
is wanted obeys the call of will. It is then 
that th^' power of imagination comes' forth 
to irradiate the mind, and to give a new 
icft to the eharm of exiftcnce;: Tht combi- 
iiatiotis which it then prefents, arranged by 
judgment, felefled by tafte,- and elevated by 
th6 fubliw^ideas of Divine perfedion, give 
an exfercife to all the intelledlual powers. 

*^. Whftt employment can be havc<wor- 
^* thy of a man whof^ imagination is octu- 
** pied only about things low and base^zndi 
** groyels in a narrow field of mtan, tina- 
<« ni«iating, and uninterefting objefls?*' tod 
fuch muft ever be the cafe with him whofe 
ideas are few, confufed, and inaccurate; 

and 
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;|nd wiH>9 while incapable of ej^p^ndUng 
his miud to embrace the forms of geoeral 
and abftraA truth, has habitually employed 
his imagination on the chimeras of untOp 
tored fancy } fuch a perfon muft be ^* infeo* 
^^ fible to tbofe finer and more delicate ienti- 
** ments, and blind to thofe more enlarged 
<< and nobler views, which elevate the foul, 
^' and make it confcious of its dignity, 

^* How different from him, whofe imag^- 
^^ nation, like an eagle in her flight, tsikes 
^ a wide profped, and observes wbatevir 
it presents J that is new or beauti&l, graiu} 
or important; whofe rapid wiqg varies 
^^ the icene every moment, carrying luan 
through the fairy regions of wit or £w- 
cy, fometimes through the more regular 
*V and fober walks of fcience and pbilofopliy* 
. ^. The various objefts which he furvsys, 
^^ according to their different degrees of 
^^ beauty and dignity, raife in him the liye- 
^' ly and agreeable emotions of tafte* lit 
^^ luftrious human charaAers as they puis 

«in 
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^ ia tenew^ dodiol vitbihdrnmi 
^ litks, toodi his hem fiiH more dccflf^ 
^ The^ not only awaken the fenfe of bcao- 
^^ tjTy bat rMiir the Icndnient of appiohnp 
^ don, and kakUe the glow of Tirtiic 
^ While he Tiews what is trvij great and 
^ glorioas. in human coodoft, his taoi 
^ catches^ diYmc flame, and bnmswidi 
^ defire to emnbne what it admires.^* 

The reveries of fiich a mind are not ooljr 
4dightfblly amnfing, bnt £Jataty and nib- 
fol. On the gay pidnres delineated by 
fimcy judgment, reafon, Snd the moral 
fenfe, exert dieir powers of criticiim ; and 
thus the cafdal combinations of imagiaa- 
tiOQ are made a means of improvement to 
tbe heart* 

I have known a young perfou, prone to 
indulge in the reveries prefented by a rich 
and lively imagination, who acknoiodedged 
that it was by rcflcfting on thcfe fponiane- 
ous efficifion^ of fancy, that fhe became a(^- 

• Reid. quainted 
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qoainted with the propeniitie^ and impier- 
fieAioDs of her own temper and difpolition. 
In her dreams of future felicity, ihcfound 
that the gratification of vanity was always 
included, or indeed formedthegroand*»woric 
of the piece; fhe accordingly (etherfdf to 
root out a propenfity which. (he thus dif- 
covered to be predominant. When mor- 
tified by the pride of others, flie found 
fancy immediately bufied in forming fcenes 
whereon fhe was to ad the fuperior part, 
and to retort the mortification on thofe by 
whom her feelings had been . wounded. 
Confcience took the alarm, and taught her 
to apply to the Throne of Grace. for the 
chriflian fpirit of true humility. . ThiO 
was imagination rendered fubfervient to fO> 
ligion, judgment, and reafon; and while it 
afts under fuch control, we mayfafely pro- 
nounce it the firft of human bleifings! 

Where the imagination has been inju- 
diciouily ftimulated at an early period, it 
has little chance of ever coming under this 

fpecies 
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fpecksi of regulation.- .The attention ha-: 
Viftg-big'dn habitually etigagcd in purfuiag 
cht dri^nfu-of fiftion, lofcs a tttoufand oji- 
p0rti:i;iljt$e^ * of information and. inipro\^ 
menr, and the number of ideas: mud '^cbnfe- 
quently be extremely circumfcribcd. The 
judgment having never been excrcifed on 
realities, can only compare ideas that arc 
equally imperfcft, and confequently be for 
•ever* liable to error. An expedation that 
the fame caufes (hould always produce 
£milar effects, will, to the mind which h^ 
been exercifed jn fiftion, be attended with 
ifae mioft fatal confequences ; the real events 
•o£ life fuccecding each other , in a very dif- 
ferent train frdm that inwhich they are rcr 
preferitcd in fuch produQions. The falfe 
aflbciations that are thus produced in" th^ 
•mind, may liot only miflead the judgment^ 
but, as I have endeavoured clfewhcre to 
ihew, may eflfeilually pervert the heart 
•^— the fcnlibility excited, by fiftitious rc- 
pcfentations of human mifcry being very 

far 
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hr from that genuine fpirit of beoefo* 
knee that is adively exencd in alleviating 
the diffarefles which it cannot remove* 
Where the judgment has been ftrengthoied 
by obfervation, and habits of adive bene* 
Yolence have been, in fome meafure, ic* 

# 

quired, and confirmed by religious prai» 
ciplc, then, indeed, the luxurious tear^ 
called forth by the witching power of imai* 
gination, may be indulged with daifety ; far 
its fource will not then be miftaken. Bat 
where by imagination fenfibility has becft 
brought into exiftence, to the woes of 
imagination will fenfibility be confined; and 
far too fickly will be its conftituti(»i» topn>* 
duce the aftive charities of life. 

Taste is fo intimately connefied widi 
imagination, that many of the obfervatioiis 
applicable to the one will be found to 
reach the other. The emotion of tafte^ 
though fimple in its operation, is derived 
from complex fources. Its very exifte&ee 
depends on the vigour of conceptiiMi, and 

implies 
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mpiic$.ihc i^wmk of judgmem* Nor 
^xeihdk^wlfk^ aloQc equal to the pro- 
du&ioo of this delightful emotion ; , as we 
may be couwiced, by obferving the num^ 
bcrs of perfons who pofle& thefe faculties 
in an eminent degree^ who^ neverthelefs, 
are incapable of eiqieriencing the emotions 
of tafte* Without a certain portion of 
icniibility, I believe, true tafle is never 
found. How much this ienfibility depends 
upon organization, I cannot prefume to de- 
termine ; but that it is feldom the boon of 
uncoldvated minds, experience affords us 
convincing proofd. 

To perceive and to enjoy whatever is 
beautiful or fubUme in the works of nature 
pr of art, is the peculiar privilege of 
t^fte* Its emotions axe accordingly dt^ 
vided by an author,* to whofe elegant and 
judicious remarks I confefe many obliga- 
tions, into the ematums offubHmity^ and ibe 
emotions of beauty J^ 

• See Alifon onTaftcr^ « The 
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^^ The qualities that prodacethefe cqmv 
^ dons, are tobe fotmd m silmoft crery 
^^ clais of the objeAs of human knowledge, 
^^ and the emotions themfelves afford one 
^^ of the mod exteofive fources of huiBan 
^ delight. They occur to us amid every 

variety of external fcenery, and among 

many diveHities of difpofition and aflkc» 
^^ tion in the mind of man. The moft plea- 
^^ fingartsof human invention are altogether 
^ diredled to their purfnit ; and even the 
^^ necefiary arts are exalted into dignity by 
^^ the genius that can unite beauty with ufe*' 

That a fufceptibility td the ; emotion el 
tade does not altogether depend upon the 
origioal frame of our nature, is' ei^deiit 
from its being entirely confined to tfrintfe 
pofieffing a certain degree of ctittivacidil; 
whereas the emotions of furprife^ • joy^ 
wcHidcr, &c. are felt by alL Nor is the 
mind of the moft cultivated at aH rimes 
equally fufceptible of thefe emotions* AH 
mud know, that there are moments when 

obje^ 
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objc6l$ of fublimiifprbeautf make no 

that fce(ie$;i?ehid} Jbiayeat, one |>criod called 
forth the laod vivid feofauons of delight^ 
have at another been viewed with the mofl; 
perfcftriBdifierencc. 

Thc^niioire deepij wei ebauntt)^ this cu- 
rious; fiifc^eft, :thc mo^'e iMlyihall we lie 
conviSKred, that the canotions- oftafte en* 
tircljh depend on the train of Jdieas which 
are called up in the mind by certain ob^ 
je^s of perception. If tbe> mind has not 
been j>revk>u% furni(hed with a ftore of 
idtas thsilj^c^nr be thus a&)ciatod^ the fined 
objfft$: ^frfublimity or beMy will never 
giy^ a pleafurable fenfation to the bread* 
They-r^m^iy be viewed with- wofader, with 
^miration, bjit will never produce emo- 
tions of fublimity or beautyt; 

The above obferv^tions may be funher 
illuftrated, by reflcftipg on the manner m 
which a tafte for the beaqttcs. of nature in 
the material world, and for the beauties 

of 
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of poetry, enhance each other. A yoting 
mmd, accnftomed to the contemplation of 
rural fcenery, is enraptured by the poetical 
defcriptions which prefent a tratllcrfpt of all 
that had fo often diflrmed the imagination. 

" When Nature charms^ for Wc itietf n new/' 

The elevated femiments and fablime 
ideas of the poet give, on the odier hand^ 
a number of new aflbciations, which are 
henceforth called up by the fcenes of na^ 
ture, and become to the mind of teaSbiiStf 
a new and inexhauftible fodnce of delighr« 

By* the ideas aflbciated with thettly-a 
thoufand founds that are in dkemfd^es- lb- 
different, nay, fome that are rather in dkifr * 
natures difagreeable, become pregiiatEtwidi 
delight. I have for this laft half-hofur been 
leaning on my elbow, liftening to the dit 
tant tinkling of the {beep-bell, a found ti 
perfedly in unifon with the furrocmding 
fcenery, as to appear enchantingly beau- 
tiful. Upon refleftion, I believe it to be 
juft foch a bell as is tied to the pie-man^s 

baiket. 
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baflcet, which I have oftea in town deemed* 
an execrable nuiiance. The different tm<^ 
tions which it now excites can only be re- 
iblyed m&> the different trains of ideas- 
with which the found is aiTociated** 

My narrow limits will not permit me to 
go into this fnbjeft at fufficient length; bnt 
the hints I have fuggeftcd, will, if purfued 
with any attention, infallibly lead us to con- 
elude, that the foundation of the emotions 
of tafte, with regard to natural objefts and 
topG^ticaldefeription, muftbelaid in diftind 



* I once knew a lady who had been brought up iti 

one of the oioft confined ilreets of the jdty ofLondoOf 

where her father had, by dint of induftry, accumulated 

a large fortune. When complaining of her hard fete, 

in being obliged upon her marriage to leave the me*- 

tropolis, for the dull famenefs of a country life, ihe 

drew a {hiking pi6hire of the joys fhe had unwillingly 

relinqoiihed. " Tf^ere, (fhe faid) (he never knew what 

*< it was to be lonely; for befides the bufUe all daylong 

" in the ftreet of carts and coaches, there were forty 

** coopers in the back-yard, who were knock, knock- 

**^ ing, from monung till night ! Does not this flrongly 

evince the power of aflbciation in forming our ideas 

of harmony? \ 

and 
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and accurate coQcq>tions. By thefe mnft 
the ideas be accumulated, which, by the 
laws of afTociation, are formed iuto dif* 
tiod trains ; which, like the genii of Ade- 
lines lamp, appear the moment the enchan- 
ter imagination is difpofed to ca}i them* 
Without fome pains taken in the cultiva- 
tion of the faculty of conception, we may 
learn to criticize upon the laws of taftci 
but we (hall never be fubje£l to its influence. 
. In creating a fufccptibility to t^c-emotions 
of tadc:^ we ihali find, a powerful ailiftanc 
in devotional fcntiment. The mind that 
has been accuflomed to aiTociate the ideas 
of Infinite Power, Wifciom and' Goodfiefs, 
with all that is ftriking in the ,.^Qrks of 
nature, muft have a peculiar tendency to 
the emotions of fublimity and beauty. It 
is 'thus that fenfibility may be properly 
and efFeftually awakened. The -train of 
thought which devof ional fentimcnt excites, 
is fo highly favourable to the cultivation 
of refined tafte, that I greatly queftion, 

whether 



whether its « emotions were ever excited, 
where fenfibilrty had not been thns called 
forth. So neceflkrj is it towards the per- 
fedion of the human mind, that the cnlti^ 
vation of the affedions ihoakl'go hand in 
hand with: that of intclled! 

It is no fmall incitement to the cultiyi<» 
tioa of- tafte, to refled:, that the emotions 
of fublimity and beauty are conneAed, not 
only with our devotional, biit with our 
moral : feelings. They coalefce not. with 
any of the diffocial or toalevblent paifions ;. 
and can never be experienced while the 
mind is under- their influence. By render-, 
log the mind fufceptible of the emotions of 
tafte^ rwe not only expand the circle of hu- 
man pleafurcs, but' as every emotion, of 
which the heart is capable, has a tendency 
to produce emotions that are in the fame 
key, we give an additional chord, if I may 
fo exprefs it, to the harmony of the virtues. 

To thofe who are by their fituation in 
fociety exempted from the cares and pcr- 

VOL, II. Y plexitics 
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pkxities of bufinefir, it is of the laft import^ 
zuCc to hav^ a fufficient number of &ch 
objcds and.porfuits, as may ferve fully to 
b^topy the tkne which is thus left to their 
dil)>bfal. The intelledual powers ha^e lit* 
tie chance of being called forth,, m any 
eminent degree, where there are no di& 
enlties to flinmlate the energies of the foul, 
and no objeft to ronze its adirity* The 
love of knowledge is, indeed, an adrrepris* 
ciple; and for that reafon, cannot be too 
affidnoufly cultivated in the minds of tbofe 
who are bom to the privilege or the 
anfe of leifure : but if to the love of know- 
ledge, we do not add a fufceptibiKty to 
the emotions of tafte, the mind wiH be Wfft 
to languiih, and to feek refonrces in thofe 
fatal fcenesof diifipation, where e ve iy vir« 
tuous difpofition and manly fentiment are 
foon obliterated. 

•The emotions of tafte, are, I bdieve, 
particularly congenial to the female mind ; 
but it dcferves our ferious enquiry, how 

far 
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far the commoq mode of fem^e education 
tends to cultivate^ or to deflroy, this natUf 
ral fufceptibility. Wheq we hear a mo« 
ther fpeak of giving her daughters a iajte 
formufic^ an4a t^ifi^ for paintings wc may, 
nine tidies in ten, conclude, that (he means 
nothing more by the expreifion, thap ex« 
citing in her children an ambition to ex- 
Jiibit to advantage their pra<^ical ikill in 
thefe accomplifliments. For this purpofe, 
the methods generally adopted ^re obvi- 
oully fo fuccefsfu], ^s to ^^pder it unne* 
ce^fury to fi^ggeft any imprpveno^t. 

With the idea of exceUitig ip thofe ac- 
compiiflxments is aflpciated every idea of 
glory and apprpbatioflt To render the 
rqad to exceUence eafy of ac<:efe, diffidence 
and niodcfty are bani(hed from the youth- 
ful mind} the veil of baihfulnefs is torn 
afide by vanity, and every art made ufe of 
to render the gentle pupil callous to the 
public gaze. Vaqity, aided by example, 
and ftimulated by ambition, does wonders. 

The 
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The attention is exerted in the art of imi- 
tation, and its power is never exerted in 
vain. Where the beft models are procu- 
red, the copies will in time be excellent. 
The Mufic-Mafter who has tafte, will teach 
his pupils to make ufe of graces, which 
will ferve as a fuccedaneum for that which 
he has it not in his power to confer ^ and 
rapid execution mufl inevitably be attained 
by unwearied application. 

All this may, I confefs, be accompliflied 
without the cultivation of a fingle faculty 
cf the mind, excepting thofe of perception 
add attention; but to confound this paltry 
art of imitation with the idea of Taste is 
no lefs abfurd, than if we were to call the 
compofitor, who arranges the types for 
an edition of Homer, the Prince of Poets! 

The emotion of Tafte with regard to 
mufical compofition, depends upon afibd* 
ation no Icfs than it does with regard to 
the other objefts of our perceptions. 
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Single founds, we w^ know^ are ac^ 
counted agreeable or difagreeablc^ accord- 
ing to the ideas, which phey excite. On ex- 
amination, we (hall find that thofe which par- 
ticularly Itrike us as fublime of beautiful, 
never fail to produce certain trains of ideas 
in the mind ; which, if accidentally broken^ 
the emotions of fublimity or beauty are anni- 
hilated. An inftance or two will fufficiently 
elucidate this truth. What found fo fub- 
lime as a peal of thunder? The emptying 
of a cart of (lones in the ftreet may be mi& 
taken for it, and, while the deception lads, 
will produce the emotions of fublimity in 
their fulled extent ; but let us difcover our 
miftake, and what becomes of the emptions 
of fublimity? The melodious notes of the 
nightingale have been well imitated on the 
ftage ; but did they there produce the fame 
emotions of beauty, as when heard in the 
ftillnefs of the folemn grove ? 

Mufic, which is a continuation of founds, 
may, from the various combinations of 

which 
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which it IS capaUt, be rendered highlj ex- 
preflive of the tender, the plaintive, the 
mdancholjr, the cheerful, or the gaj. h 
may be rendered elevating or deprcffing, 
foothing the foul to fadnefs, or exhilira^ 
ting to the tone of pleafure. Now 
that every one of thefe various emotioBS 
are occafioned by the produdion of certaifi 
trains of ideas conneded by the laws of 
ailbctation, I think no perfon of reSeOioa 
will difpute. The perfon who is not fuf- 
ceptibie of thefe emotions, may attain a 
knowledge of the laws of compoiitioQ, and 
acquainted with the difficulty attending the 
execution of laborious pafTagcs, mayadmire 
the art of the performer ; but this admi- 
ration is perfcAly diftind from the eDao* 
tion of tafte. To obtain this ipecies of 
applaufe, is the fole aim of a number d 
compofers, whofe ambition is amply grati- 
fied by the approbation of the vulgar 
many : but it is the man of real tafle alone, 
who, either in his compofitions or perfcmn- 

ance 
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ance, can excite the emotioDf cf UtiBmkf 

Itiat the futmbcr is ib Scw^ will mot he 
natter of furprize, when we rcfieft thaitfae 
p€rA)a who Would cafl forth the 
of tade, either in the di^Kifitian of 
rial objciS^Sy or iir 4my of the fine arts, moft 
be citable of cftteriDg into all thofe afi>- 
ciations that are conncftcd with the tOMS 
of mind which he wiflies to produce. 
Whatever rcidciy breaics thefe txains df 
ideas, utterly deftroys the eSkSL Everf 
perfon of tafie, who has heard the Mefiah 
of Handd perfintoed at Weftmtnfter-Ab- 
bey, and at the PJay-Hooie, mtift be fenfi- 
ble of the advantage with which this fid>- 
lime compofition was heanl at die fomusr 
place, where every objeft tendedto produce 
afibciations in unifon with the tone of the 
perfomiance. At the Play-Honle, thefe af- 
fociations were forcibly broken, trains of 
difcordant ideas obtruded diemfelves on 
the mind, and thus the eScA was Joft. 

Why 
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; Why is our church-muiic in general fo 
poor, fo deficient in fublime expreffion, 
and fo ill calculated to produce the fubli- 
mitj of devotional fentiment? Why, but 
becaufe the fublimity of devotional fenti- 
ment was unknown to the compofers. Had 
the roufical compofitions of David happily 
been handed down to us, I make no doubt, 
we ihouid have in them examples of the 
elevated and fublime in mufic, which would 
have harmonized with the tone of his own 
inimitable poetry, (f) 

From the tenor of thefe obfervadons, I 
hope it has been made clear, that a tafte for 
the fine arts can only be cuhivated by the 
fame means which muft be employed to lay 
the' foundation of tafte in general, viz. a 
careful improvement of all the intelledoal 
faculties. If the conceptions have not 
been rendjpred clear and accurate, and the 
attention rouzed to give them conftant em- 
ployment, fo as to lay in a large ftock of 
ideas upon every fubjed ; if the judgment 

has 
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has not been exercifed nik>n the agree- 
ment and difagreement of ideas ; and if the 
powers of abftra&ion and imagination have 
not been cdkd forth; it is impoihble that 
the emotions of tafte (hould ever be ex- 
perienced. It is not by conftantly prac- 
tifingat a muiical inftrumenr, or by handimg 
the pencil, that tafte for painting or for 
mufic can poilibly be acquired. But let the 
bads of tafte be fixed, and then by render* 
ing your pupils capable of the pra&ical 
part of thefe accompliflmients, you enlarge 

9 

the fphere of their innocent enjoyments, 
and afford them the opportunity of com- 
municating pleafure to others. 

The mother who is fuperior to the 
chains of fafliion, and who is capable of 
taking an extenfive view of the probabili- 
ties of human life, as well as of weighing 
the talents of her children with accurate 
impartiality, will decide with wifdom and 
precifion on the value of thofe accomplifh- 
raents which muft inevitably be purchafcd 

at 
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at the cxpencc 6f a large portion of time 
and attention. Does the mind appear 
deftitute of that energy which i« necef* 
fary to give a zeft to the intdleduai plea- 
fbres, (he will readily perceive the advan- 
tage which may be derived to fuch a mind, 
from having at all times the power of gra- 
tifying itfelf by an elegant and innocent 
amufement. But if her children po&& 
fnfficient intelle£hial vigour to find fiill em- 
ployment from other fourceS, (he will, per- 
haps content herfelf with cukivating in 
them that tafte for the fine arts in genendy 

• 

which will at all times enfure them the 
mod exquifite gratification. 

To fiich minds fources of delight open 
on every fide. Every fcene in nature prc- 
fents fome objcA calculated to call forA 
trains of ideas, which either intereft the 
heart, or amufe the fancy. But if the time 
in which the mind ought naturally to be 
employed in accumulating thofe ideas, be 
devoted to acquiring a facility of execution 

at 
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atamufical inftrumenty it is'evidenttio fuclL 
ideas tan be called forth. I odce travdted 
four hundred miks iix company with an 
accompliihed young gentienian, who made, 
in the courfe of the journey, but one foH- 
tary obfervation, and that was called forth 
by an fext^five moorifli fen, where he faid 
he was fure there was abundance of fnipcs! 
Read the obferyations of St. Fond, on go- 
ing over the fame ground, and obfenrc the 
rich vatiety of ideas prefented to the man 
of fcience by otgefts which are to the ml* 
gar eye barren of delight. Follow the 
elegant Gilpin through the fame tour, and 
mark the emotioiis which the various 
fcenery of natural landfcape eiccites fn the 
mind of the man of tafle. Who that h 
capable of weighing the valoe of the nmuf $ 
enjoyments in the fcale of tnufa and reaibo^ 
will not inftantly perceive, how much tiut 
ba1aiK:e prepotiderates in favoor of thcifr 
who h^ve fuch a rich variety cf a£!xia^ 
tions, when pm in competition witbtli* fk- 
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perficialljr accompliihed ? Let fcience and 
tafle unite in the fame mind, and you pro-^ 
pare materials for a conftant feaft. 

As painting is now become a fafhionable 
accomplifhment, little lefs generally culti- 
vated tlian mufic, it may be expeAed that 
I (hould make a few obfervations that 
may particularly apply to it* It is a fub- 
jedl on which I have no ai&ftance from the 
writings of others ; in what I fay upon it I 
b^ve, therefore, no guide but ray own feel- 
ings and my own judgment, and in fuch 
circumftances it becomes me to exprefs 
myfclf with diffidence. 

The pleafure we receive from painting 
appears to be derived from two very un- 
equal fources. The firft, and greateft, is 
from the emotions of fublimity or of beau-' 
ty ; which in painting, as in all other fub- 
jefts, depend on the train of aiTociated 
ideas. The more perfeft the work of the 
artift, the more perfeft the emotion j which 

is fo powerful in a mind of fenfibiliiy, that 

• 
It 
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it muft be permitted, in fome degreec, to 
fubfidc, before we are capable of examin- 
ing with minute attention the fources front' 
which it is derived. Thefe are various^ 
as defign, exprefCon, colouring, &c, ; but' 
if thefe were not in perfcft harmony widi 
each other, we may be affured the emotioa 
of tafte would not be produced in any 
powerful degree, 

. The fecond fource of pleafure in paint- 
ing is the accuracy of imitation. This 
correfponds to the facility of execution in 
the mufical performer ; both are fources of 
a certain degree of admiration and furprizc, 
but are equally diftind from the emotions 
of tafte. Where tafte has not been prc- 
vioufly cultivated, painting will never ad- 
vance beyond an imitative art ; and as the 
happy imitation of nature depends upon 
vigorous conception, it cannot becxpefted, 
that thofe who have not had their concep- 
tions cxercifed upon natural objcfts, can 
ever produce any imitations which will be 

worthy 
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worthy of even this inferior fpecies of 
admiration. Matters may, indeed, give 
them rules of perfpe£live, and teach them 
to daub on abundance of pretty colours 
withftriking eifeA; but if tafte be wanting, 
the kfibns of a Raphael will be thrown 
away. Examples, on the other hand, are 
not wanting to ihew what progrefs in this 
delightful art may be made with little in- 
firuftion from matters, where real tafte is 
guided by judgment and warmed by a bril- 
liant imagination. I have the pleafwc of. 
knowing many ladies who fo excel; bttt 
not one uncultivated mind is of the nuoubcr. 
Tatte in the form of ornamental decora- 
tion, whether in articles of drcfs or fiimt*' 
tnrc, is fo much under the influence of the 
tyrant fajhion^ that it can no longer be 
ftiled a fimple emotion. Fafliion depcndf 
fo evidently upon attbciation, that it mu(( 
be traced to that fource by the leaft rc- 
flcfting mind ; but the affociations to which 
it owes its wonderful afcendancy, arc 

merely 
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merely thofe which conned the ideas of 
eftecm and admiration with the fplendoor 
of rank and elevated fituatipn« The form 
of drefs that is worn by thofe we account 
patterns of gentility, is affociated with the 
ideas of refpef^ and admiration, which we . 
aie accttftomed to cherifh xowarfls thofe of 
a certain rank ; or with the ideas of a di{^ 
tinftion ftill more flattering:, which confti- 
tutes the glory of gay and youthful beauty* 
When the fame form of drefs defcendstothe 
vulgar, the changp that takes place in our 
aflbciations ftrips it 4)f its adventitious luf- 
tre, and afiBxes to the very fame obje(5i: 
which had before called forth our admira* 
tion, ideas of meannefs and contempx. 

If the fovereignty of fafhion be fo ab- 
folute, what ufe, you will fay, is there in 
the cultivation of jud and refined tafle, 
which cannot overturn her decrees? 

Notwithftanding the influence which 
fafhion has over our opinions, tafte has 
(lill a very important part to aA ; and if 

true 
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true taftc (of which judgment is a neceflary 
conftirucnt) were properly cultivated, all 
the evils arifing from the powerful influence 
of faihion would be completely done away. 
Tafte rqefts whatever is incongruous; 
it requires fitnefs and harmony, and there- 
fore tafte *will always rejeA the affeAation 
of fingularity. It will always, for this rea- 
fon, adopt the mode of the prefent faihion; 
but it will adopt it under fuch limitatiom, 
as are agreeable to its general principles. 
Wherever cultivated tafte prevails, one 
general fentiment, whether of fimplicity or 
magnificence, will pervade the fcene/ In 
the furniture of the houfe, in the economy 
of the table, the fame predominant idea will 
be expreffed ; and every ornament will be 
rejeded, that does not give additional force 
to the expreffion. If inanimate objefts can 
be fo difpofed as to produce an undivided 
emotion, furely the decorations of the hu- 
man form ought to be able to produce the 
fame efFeft. There true tafte muft revolt 

with 
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with inexprefSble ' difguft from whatever 
does not perfedly harmonize with the cha- 
rafter. Where purity, modefty, and vir- 
tue, dwell in the heart, it is not tafte that 
vn\l decorate the form with the fleering 
drefs of the wanton. 

A knowledge of the principles of tafte 
would teach our fex to prcferve the ap- 
pearance of modefty at leaft, even if the 
reality were wanting. In female beauty, 
I believe no one will deny, that foftnefs 
graced with dignity, modefty, gentlenefs, 
and purity, are ideas that perfeftly harmo- 
nize with the objeft. Let thefe aflbcia- 
tions be broken by difcordant images, and 
the emotion of beauty will be no longer felt. 

'* But,'* fays Mifs Pert, " young men 
** are ftrangers to the emotions of tafte; to 
•^ pleafe them other affociations muft be ex- 
*^ cited. By dreffing in the ftilc of wo- 
** men of a certain defcription, we call up 
•* trains of ideas favourable to paffion.'* 

True, young woman ; but know that 
(he who glories in this fpecies of conqueft, 

VOL, II, 2 
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degrades herfelf beneath the rank of thofe 
ihe imitates, and (lands upon the brink of 
a precipice, with nothing but a little pride 
betwixt her and deftrudion. Few, how* 
ever, very few of the numbers who adopt 
modes *of drefs highly incongmous with 
fentiments of modefly, are influenced by 
any other motive than the deiire of bdfig 
in the very extreme of fafhion. The Cfit 
tivation of tafte would modify this %eciei 
of ambition in the young; and would lead 
thofe who have arrived at the fobtr nh 
tumn of life, to adopt that mode of deco^ 
ration which harmonizes with the feafoB.(6) 
The principles of which I have hoc 
given an imperfeft fketch, are of unt* 
verfal application. They extend not mere- 
ly to the difpofition of material objedtf^ 
but have an important connexion with mo- 
ral condud): and behaviour. It is in tbcfe 
principles that the laws of propriety ori- 
ginate. Ff om them they derive their zw 
thority; and the period in which fkfliion 

give 
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gives a £mftion to foch modes of coaduft 
as die principles of xs&c condemn, is the 
epoch of depravity. 

It may now be e^pe£ked, that lihould 
proceed to give fome hints refpe£ling the 
cultivation of tafte and imagination; I fiiall 
not, however, fwell the fize of my letter 
lyjT laying down rules, which the foregoing 
inveftigation mud: have rendered in fome 
meafure unneceflary«, I have endeavoured 
to prove, that unlefs we have affiduouily 
cultivated the faculty of attention, and di- 
reded it to fuch objects as may enlarge the 
(lock of ufeful ideas ; unlefs we have awa- 
kened the curioiity, invigorated the con* 
ceptions, and enlightened the jodgaieiu; 
we can have no hopes of imrodocing chafe 
trains of thought which are the lofcieil ex- 
^rciie of imagination^ or thofe aflbdatkms 
which are the foorce of refined ofte* 

Where the preliminary fteps have been 
taken, and Natore has fframed to the clar 
n&er a common ihare of fenfibility^ tlie 

precq>t</r 
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preceptor wiH find the cultivatioa of 
imagination an eafy talk. True tafte is 
more difficult of acquirement. But where 
the firft faculties of the mind have been 
duly cultivated, and the pupil is then di- 
refted to fuch fubjeAs as are calculated to 
elevate the tone of feeling, and awaken the 
fympathies of the human heart, there is no 
doubt that the principles of tafte will be 
underftood, felt, and praAifed. 

Should our effi3ns prove unfuccefsfiil, it 
is in the neglefl of the early affe^ons that 
we (hall probably find the caufe of our dif- 
appointment. If we have fuffered pride^ 
felf-will, arrogance, hatred, envy, or any 
•other malignant paffion, to gain an alcen- 
dancy in the difpofition, we need not ex- 
peft that tafte will be either felt or cuW- 
vated. Its emotions were never known 
to the felfifh; they harmonize with the 
moft generous feelings of our nature, and 
ieek alliance with all the virtues ! Adieu* 

LBTTSR 
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LETTER XT, 



ABSTRACTION. 



Different Modes of Reasoning. — Use of ge^ 
neral Terms, — Generalization'^ its pecu- 
liar Advantages illustrated in a Variety cf 
Instances,--- Deficiency in the Power of Ah' 
str action: its CansejuenceSf Kc. 



THE fubjeA upon which I am now to 
enter, has fo feldom been dddteSed 
to any but the learned, and (o feldom treated 
of, but in the abftmfe langoage of meca^ 
phyficians^y that to render it familiar to fticb 
as have never been accuftomed to read, to 
converfe, or to think i^>on the operatioot 
of the human nund, may be not a litdc 
difficult. I am, however, encouraged to 
hope, that the difficohy is not altogether 

tnfiinnoDmablr, 
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infurmouQtable, being fully perfuaded, that 
many who never heard the term Abstrac* 
TioN made ufc of, except where it was 
meant to denote abfence of mind, are, ne- 
ver'thelefs, pofTefTed of the faculty, and cap 
pable of employing it to the bed purpoiqt» 
Such readers may, perhaps, be as much 
ihrpFized to find tbemfelves in the number 
of abftraft reafonets, as a ceitam good. 
lady was, on obtarning from a friend an 
explanation of the word frofe. ** Blefi 
" me!" cried fhe in great aftonifhment, 
^^ is it poflible that I have been talking 
^' profe all my life, without knowing it!" 
If a few have been in the habit of peafbn- 
ing without knowing it, it is probable^ that 
a ftill greater number may have boen led 
into an oppoCrte error, and been accuftomed 
t?o confider that as reafoning, which in iaA, 
was nothing bnt afTertion, It is by re- 
flexion only, that we can be made to per- 
ceive the difference: and if the condudors 
of education are not capable of this reflec- 
tion, 
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tion, it is not to be expelled diat the rea* 
foning powers of the pupils will ever be 
properly or effe^hially cultivated. 

In treating this important fubje£b, I 
fhall^ in the firft place, endeavour to diftin- 
guiih betwixt that exercife of reafoning 
which is confined to paniculars, and which 
is in reality only another mode of exerci- 
fing the iaculty of judgment ; and thofb 
more, general reaibnings, which include 
die exercife of Abftraflion. I fliall then at- 
tempt to explain the ufeand the advantages 
of generalizing ; and having ftated and 
examined the objefkions which may be 
made to the cultivation of this faculty in 
our own fex, and fhewn it to be cffentiaUy 
neceflary in the conduft of life, I fhall 
conclude, by offering fuch bints as may 
fuggeil themfelves for its improvement. 

Though the terms Judgment ahd Realbn 
are frequently applied indifcriminately in 
familiar converfation, we muil endeavour 
to keep their appropriate iignification in 

mind, 
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mind, in order to have a diflin^t notion of 
their feveral operations* 

We have already feen, that it is the pro- 
vince of Judgment to decide on the tmth 
or falfhood of fingle propolitions. From 
one or more of thefe judgments, Reafon 
deduces a confequence or argument: which 
mud partake of the nature of the judg« 
ments. If thefe have been juft and acca« 
rate, the argument deduced from them 
mud be convincing : if the judgments have 
been erroneous, the inference moil be iaUe. 
Reafoning has, by a learned and refped- 
ed Author, who evinces all its powers,^ 
been termed, " the Arithmetic ofWords^^ 
and by this happy illuftration, a more dif- 
tin^l idea of its operations is conveyed, 
than by the mod voluminous explanations 
I have ever met with. To ihofe who have 
never coniidered the fubjeft, an example 
may not, however, be altogether unnecef- 
fary. I fhall take it from the ableft of lo* 

* Rer. Dr. Gregory. giciaOS, 
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gicians^ St. Paul; and beg you to lurn t^ 
tfac account that is given in the Ads of the; 
ApoIUes of his addrefs to the Athenians. 
When brought before the moft celebratecj 
tribunal of antiquity, to anfwer to the ac« 
cufation that was made againft him, of be- 
ing a worihipper of ftrange Gods, obfervc 
with what exquifite judgment he manages 
his defence! All the arguments he makes* 
ufe of, are obvious dedudions from a fe- 
ries of judgments, the truth of which 
were every one acknowledged by his op-^ 
ponents, Avho, therefore, heard him with 
patience, and probably with admiration, 
until he came to fpeak of the refurreftioii 
from the deadj which appearing to their 
uninformed or prejudiced minds in the 
light of an unfupported affertion, was not 
acknowledged by the multitude to be a juft 
inference from the antecedent propofitions. 
But though " fome mocked," and others 
faid, " we will hear thee again on this 
^* matter,'* neverthelcfs, " certain men 

" clave 
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** clave unto him and believed." An ex- 
cellent account of the reception which juft 
reafoning, when it oppofes the paflions and 
prejudices of mankind, is deilined to meet 
with from the world! 

If one error in the judgments from which 
we reafon, has a like influence upon our 
dedudions as the miftake of a (ingle figure 
has in cafling up a fum, it follows, that 
the cultivation of judgment ought as cer- 
tainly to precede that of reafoning, as die 
knowledge of figures ought to precede the 
attempt at addition. I fliould rgoice in 
being convinced, that it never happened 
otherwife in educatk>n ; and that parentsf 
never deceived themfelves into the belief, 
that their children deduced fenfible infe- 
rences frompropofitions, which, fofar from 
afienting to, they did not even ]inderftand. 
. If found judgment be eflential to that 
fpecies of reafoning which is confined to 
particulars, it is ftill more fo, when the 
mind, lofing the confideration of particulars, 

enters 
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caters into the wide field of general reafoo- 
iog« It is here that the faculty of abftrac* 
tion comes into exercife; for without ab* 
(Ira&ion there could be qo general reafon^ 
ing; andconfequentlyno get^ip.lpriiicipleSy 
nor comprchenfive views of the tendency 
of doftrine or of coriHuft. . . 

Abftraftion, as defined by Mr. Locke, ]$ 
•* that power which the mind has of fepa- 
^^ rating an idea from all other ideas that 
*^ accompanies it in his real exiftence.'* 
Thus, for inftance, colour always esifts in 
company with fomcthing coloured: but 
we can think and talk of the beauty of 
purple, or of lilac, without combiniiig tht 
idea of thefe colours with a bonnet or a 
ribbon: and when we think of the colour 
independantly of the body that is coloured, 
it is an exercife of abftra^lion. 

When we fpeak of the dnty of Man as 
an accountable agent, or a njicmber of fo- 
ciety, we do not fpeak of the duty of John, 
or Thomas, or any individual, but of Man^ 

from 
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fifom an abftraftconfidcration of his powers ' 
and iituation. Here it is evident, that bo- 
lides the accuracy of the judgments from 
which we deduce our argument, much will 
depend upon the ideas we attach to the 
word duty: if thcfe are juft, appropriate, 
and compreheniive, and oiu- ideas of the 
powers which we attribute toman, as, a 
fpecies, be the fame, our reafonings wilJ be 
juft and true: but if we have inaccurate 
or erroneous ideas concerning either of 
the terms made ufe of, our reafonings will 
be abfurd and inconclufive. Thus we fee, 
that as in every procefs of abftraA reafon- 
ing we muft of neceflity have the mind 
employed upon the confideration of general 
terms, it is abfoknely neceflary that the 
mind (hould acquire clear, definite, and ac- 
curate conceptions of the meaning of words, 
without which requifite preliminary we 
can neither reafon, nor undcrftand the 
reafonings of others. 

"Thte 
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" The claiBfication of djfFerent objefts 
*^ fuppofes a power of attending to fome 
" of their qualities or attributes without 
** attending to the reft, for no two ob- 
^* jefts are to be found without fome fpe- 
" cific diiFerence ; and no affortment or ar- 
^^ rangement can be formed among things 
" not perfeftly alike, but by lofing fight of 
** their diftinguifhing peculiarities, and !!• 
** miting the attention to thofe attributes 
** which belong to them in common."* 
That this power of attending to fome ge- 
neral qualities charafteriftic of a fpecies, 
fo as to arrange all the individuals in which 

It is found into one diftin£l clafs, has been 

* 

flowly and gradually attained by human rea- 
fon, is obvious; as even with regard to thofe 
objefts with which they are moft conver- 
fent, the generality of mankind have as yet 
very imperfeft notions concerning it. 

In the firft ftage of fociety the poverty 
of language and of ideas probably afFordcd 

* Elements of the Philofopby of the Human Mind. 

no 
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no other claflification than the fimple one 
of animate land inanimate. In the fecond 
the animal crearion would probably be di- 
vided into man and bead ; by obferving the 
yarieties which diilinguifh the latter genera^ 
a more exaA dafCfication would be pro* 
duccd, and to each fpecies would be given 
the appropriate term, as bird, beaft, fifli, 
reptile, &c.* To thcfe ruder clafiifications 
fucceed the minute diviiions of the philofo* 
pher, who, upon (bid inveftigation, finds 
peculiar diftinflions that invariably mark 
each tribe and family. To thefe he affixes^ 
a name, a general terniy the definition of 
which being accurately known, gives to the 
naturalid a clear and diftind idea of thepecQ* 
liar properties which charaft erife the fpectes. 



* This intermediate ftage in the progrefi of daffi- 
fication Ibems to have been over-leaped in feme places. 
In Scotland, though furely not unknown, it is iekiooi 
uied by the vulgar, who iHIl adhere ta the andent di- 
\ liion of man and beaft. A fifherman calls a ialmon a 
fine bead, and a good dame will tell you that her geefe 
er chickens ar« as hn^iy hashes yoa would wiih to lee. 

Such 
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Such would nacundly be the progrc&of 
knowledge, and fuch it i$ obferved to be 
in all its ftages from the favage (late. And 
here we may remark, that in the accoudc 
given us by Mofes of the ftate of our firft 
parents on their creation, the faculty of 
Abstraction is reprefcnted as forming 
a diftinguifhing feature in the charaficr of 
man, as he came from the hands of his 
great Creator, The capability of giving 
appropriate names to the animal creation 
was fuch a proof of the pofTeffion of tb^ 
faculty, as unaflifted reafon would not pro- 
bably have thought of producing, efpc* 
cially at a period when it is not to be fup- 
pofed that the argument could be fiilly 
underftood. 

How much the knowledge of general 
terms abridges the labour of iciemific re^ 
fearch, mufl, from the foregoing caofidcr:t^ 
tions, have been rendered fofficientlj ev> 
dent. We mufl however rcmcmbtr, fUut 
a knowledge of ^l^aenl term^ xUA$y)$ 
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a ncccfliiry ftcp in the path of fcience, is 
not fcience itfelf. A fkilful grammarian, 
and grammar is nothing but the claififica- 
tion of words, may make but a forry lo- 
gician. He may be able to refer each 
word to its proper (lation, as noun, verb, 
or prepoiltion, and yet be incapable of 
writing one page of common fenfe. 

Although in the contemplation of every 
general term employed in any of the various 
branches of fcience, the abftraft faculty 
mud neceffarily be engaged; yet in the 
contemplation of thefe; the mind ftill re- 
ceives fome afliftance from the fenfible ob- 
jects whofe peculiar qualities the term is 
intended to denote* 

^* For each wide hmAyfonte Jingle birtk 
•^ He fets in view, th' impartial type of all 
** Its brethren. — ^Then whatever his eye 
'^ In this difcerns, his bold unerring tODgoe 
"Pronounccth of the kindred, without bounds 
*• Without condition."* 



t^r 
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So far the mind is certainly affifted by 
the fenfes, and without accurate pcrccp* 
tion and attention^ could make no progreft 
in fbientific refearch. ' But for the exercife 
of abftradion smother and a more exten- 
£ve field is given. To refume'thc language 
of the poet: — 

' ** Hitherto the powers 
** Partake the reliih of their nauve foil, 
*^ Their parent earth. But know a nobler dower 
" Their fire at birth decreed them; purer gtfb 
** From his own treaiiire; forms which never deign'd 
** In eyes or tats to dwelL'* 

** Such is the throne which man for truth hath built 
" Secure, unfhaken. — ^Thcre he firft conceives 
** True being and an intelledlual world, 
" The fame this hour as ever. Thence he deems 
*^ Of his own lot: Above the painted fhapes 
** That fleeting move o'er this teneflrial iccnc 
** Looks up. Beyond the adamantine gates 
** Of death expatiates, as hb birth-right claims 
*^ Inheritance in all the works of Goo, 
<< Prepares for endlefs time his i^ans of life, 
** And counts the uiliverie itielf his home!'' 

Nor is it merely in the difcovcrjr, or in 

the contemplation^ of moral truth , that 

VOL. lu A A the 
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the faculty of. abftradion is necefl^ ; it 
is abfohitely eflcntial towards the proper 
and pra£^ical application of it; being no 
lefs nfefnl in the direfiion of our condu£t 
than in the formation of our opinions. In 
the defcription of all the moral qualities, 
and of all the intelledual faculties of oiu: 
nature, general terms are neceflarily em- 
ployed; nor canany train of reaibmng con- 
cerning any of thcfc qualities or faculties 
be carried on, or even underftpod, till 
lofmg fight of particulars, we fix our vaxis 
upon the idea conveyed by the general 
term which is the fubjcft of our confide- 
ration. Thofe fubje£^s which can be treated 
of, without any reference to any of the 
' individuals in whom the qualities or attri- 
butes under difcuflion are fuppoied to cx- 
ift, are called general fubjc^ls. In treat- 
ing thefe fubjefts, it may fometimes be ufc- 
fiil, for the purpofe of illuftration, to refer 
to individuals as examples; buit it is by no 
means necefiary; and the more the mind 

can 
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^^an ai^id the confi^eratton of parti<:f&):^^ 
the lefs liable will it be to be led aftray by 
thdfe aflbciation$9 .which> diough unaypid* 
ably attached to individuals, are- foreign 
from, every iiibjea of general rqafoning* 
Notwithftanding this very forcible objcc* 
tion, I believe, that id /order to render the 
j)irerent fu(bje£l intelligible to fome Teaders^ 
an illuftration .may be .p^ceflary. I j(h^l 
choofe one that is perfed^ly fc^miliar, ^and 
which, while it elucidates my pjrefent j^gv^ 
ment, may fugged hints for reflefiion H^^ 
may not be altogether ufele^. .,. 

Let us fuppofe that p^triotifm is the fut)- 
jcOl of difcuiO&on, in an aflembly where 
ievery perfon prefent, inft^ad of a fixed at- 
tention to ihofe peculiar qualities which 
are properly fignified by the general term 
patriotifm, each in their own minds refers 
to fome particular individual^ with whofe 
idea the term is aflbciated. It is eafy to 
imagine what various and contradidory 
opinions will be advanced. One, perhaps, 

attaches^ 
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attaches to the term the idea of fome tur* 
bulcnt demagogue, and clafles it accord* 
mgly mth feditioD, confpiracy, and rebel- 
lion. Another conne£ls it with the idea 
of an Epaminondas or an Ariftides, and 
fpeaks of it as a compendium of all the 
moral and focial virtues. A third, ha- 
ving got the (imple definition of patrioti&n, 
as tbe love of country^ confiders the nar- 
row, (elfifli, and unenlightened partiality 
which he indulges for the place of his na- 
tivity, as an infallible proof of his poffidCng 
all the patriotic virtues. Is it not evident, 
that if each of the above-mentioAdd dif- 
pntants had obtained a jufl and comprehen- 
five definition of the word patriotifin, and 
kept that definition fteadily in view, no dif- 
ference of opinion could have Tubfifted 
among them concerning its merit or utility ? 
By the explanation that has been given 
of the laws of affociation in feveral parts 
of thefc Letters, the impoffibility of carry- 
ing on any juft or comprehenfivc train of 

rcafoning, 
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reafoning, where the mibd is perpetaallf 
referring'to panicalarsyM^ill deai*]y appear* 
Whi^never our ideas concerniDg any mont 
quality or a^iou Atf^ fohnbd, not ftom. all 
abftraftcoofideration of the true aafure of 
tlie qu<iUty or k^iou .und^r cooMefiaiioii,. 
but. Jrom the particulfir ifidlviduals who 
poSkk or prai^fe them^ a thoufand ca^l 
affociatioas^ UQaypidably attached to thcfe, 
individuals, wilt bias our minds and pervert 
our judgments. Hence arifc thofe incon- 
fillendes in opinion and condu.£l, which WC 
fo frequently meet with in perfons of good 
hearts and ardent imaginations^ but wh^o^ 
ff om ;being. incapable of general reafoning, 
change their notions concerning vice and 
virtue, merit and demerit, as they are led 
by their paiQons and prgudices to condemn 
or to approve the anions of individuals. 
What in a tavoured friend they extol to 
the ikies as meritorious, they coniider in 
an adverfary as wicked and abominable* 
To every part of the conduA and to all 

the 
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die ajiiQioqs of the pcrfon they love, thej 
aSftch thp ideas of right; and to the .whole 
^. the aonduft and opinions of thofe thej 
ksutfV they attach the idea of wrong: the 
^fotttff thefe faUeafibciations on their own 
cWAtft we can be at no lofe to detennine* 
«^*With another proof of the advantage 
that aiirifes from an examination of general 
ftHtiiiplciyl (hall beg leave tcf trouble you. 
' ^ 10 th^ conclufion of the Letter upon Au 
(tbtltin, I gave a general view of the ad« 
tsbtages to be derived from the religious 
^Wervance of the fabbath, which^ if ac» 
cts^d to as being founded on juft princi* 
pfes, and fixed in the mind, mufl: inevitably 
t«fcome an undeviating principle of aAion^ 
If, on the contrary, the obfervance of the 
fdrenih day has merely been enforced by 
the example of that focicty in which we 
have fpcnt our early years, it will be en- 

k 

tli-ely dependant upon the principles of 
habit and affociation. Let the fcene be 
changed, and new habits will be formed, 

and 
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and nm: affoctfttioiis w91 ariiv irhkb irajr 
probably make the obferrance of Satktay 
as a day devoted to religiob» the iiibjcfif ' 
df dtrifion aod ccHitempt. 

Let us accompany xht peHbn of co&* 
fined and narrow views to a place of pub- 
lick worihip. 

A fermon is a difcourfi? m which fonae 
general principle is unfolded and incul- 
cated. The reafonings made ufe of mud 
neceflaril j be abftradl, though the illuiba- 
tions are taken from, particulars. Every 

general principle is. of univerialapplicaupQt 
therefore from every fermon that is pro- 
perly conftnu^ed, fome praAical inference 
ought to be derived* But bow is one 
who is incapable of abftrafi^n, to com* 
prehend the reafonings, wbofe force de* 
pend folely on the ideas annexed to the 
general terms employed ? Had the tme 
and proper definition of the words tem^ 
perance and righteoufbefs been oDknown 
to Felix, or had he, during tbe Apoftfe^^ 
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difcourfe^ not kq>t'the general meaning of 
thefe abftrad terms fteadily in view, the 
deduAion would not have made him trem* 
ble. We ihould accordingly find, that on 
the perfon incapable of generalization, the 
fcope and tenor of the preacher's reafon- 
ings would be led. But not fo the appli- 
cation : though not a word comes home 
^fijfj there is ftfll a Mr. or a Mrs. Some- 
body whom it cxaftly fits! 

Addifon employs upon this fubjed much 
of that charming irony of which he was 
cotnplctely mafter. I dare fay you recol- 
lect: his account of the lady, who, on read- 
ing " The Whole Duty of Man,** difco- 
vered, in the defcription of thofe vicious 
propenfities againft which the pious author 
endeavours to guard his readers, the cha- 
rafters of moll of her friends and neigh- 
bours; and by regularly recording the 
names upon the margin, converted a fyftem 
of chriftian morality into a libel on the 
whole pari(h. 

From 
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From the fodc pains that have Udma 
been beftowed on the mental coldvatioo of 
our fex, it is not eztraoidinarj chat the 
powers of abftraftion and gcncralizatioii 
(hould be fo. very rardy met with among 
us. Happily in the fphere in which it is 
mod commonly our lor to move, they are 
not fo indifpenlably requifite as found judg- 
ment, or what is called common fenfe j but 
that the cultivation of the reafoning powers 
would not be eminently advantageous, I 
can by no means admit, fince we fee daily 
inflances of the deplorable confequences of 
their deficiency. 

Be not afraid, my good Friend, that I 
intend making fpeculative philofophers of 
your daughters. The duties of mankind 
in general, and of the fex in particular, are 
adive ; and an ever-wakefiil attention to 
the minuiia of which they are compofed, 
is abfolutely effential to their performance. 
Small coin is found neceflary even in the 
ricbeft ftates; vtrithont it the /^/// detail 
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tranfadioEis of (be day could not be carried 
om But' a man is not coilifidercd rich^ 
whofe flock confifts of fixpenccs: tliough 
where his capital is of fuch a nature as reii- 
dcrs it jmpoiGblc to be converted into ready 
fyecie, his wealth is ufelefs, and he may 
ftarvc in the midft of plenty. Thus ft is 
where the reafoning powers are fo entirely 
occupied by general and extenfive fpeca- 
lation, as to prevent an attention to the 
Icffer, but more effential, concerns of com- 
mon life. It is to obviate this misfortune^ 
that I have fo carncftly urged the neceflity 
.of cultivating the power of Attention. 
Where a habit of quick and accurate at- 
tention to furrounding objefts has been 
eftablifhed^ there is little danger of the 
mind's being abforbed by fpeculation, in 
fuch a manner as to incapacitate it for the 
performance of the a6Hve duties. 

To fuch as fill fubordinate fituations in 
fociety, and whofe wills are neceflarily 
fubjcfted to the wills of others, the capa- 
city 



cky of exeicifing the faxxixy: of judgflitittc 
upAadefimplefl: propofhioBs may faffioe 
to dlrtSt xboT condcidt But to (adk as 
a:^ pbced in oppofite circumftances, who 
bavc not only to choofe their own path^ 
but to govern the wills and dired the 
condu^ of others, a more extenfive ex- 
ercife of reafon is eflentiaL ' 

The fituation of no two perfons is ex- 
a^y fimilar: when, therefore, thofe ofn- 
nions that infloence onr adions, are the 
refiilt of our obfervations upon individoals 
merely, without any general reafonings 
upon firfl: principles, we mufl infallibly be 
expofed to error. A few examples may be 
necefiary to fct this in a clear point of ^ew« 

Let us fuppofc a young man brought up 
tobufinefs; hts attention folely occupied 
upon particulars ; his views confined to pro- 
moting his own interefl, and the intereft 
of , the individuals with whom by commer- 
cial ties he is connedled. He fuccccd^^ i 
rifcs to eminence J gets into power; and 



has now the general commercial interefts 
of the country committed to his. care. la** 
capabkof thofccompreheniive viewn wluch 
are the refuh of general reafoning, be con- . 
tinnes to argue by a reference to individuals^ 
his arguments do not apply; by his pardali 
notions he betrays the general intereft; 
lofes his reputation, and finks intojdifgrace^ 
Another young man, whofe nrafohihg 
powers have been equally confined, enters, 
into the Church* He is zealous for the io* 
tcrefts of his order ; punflual in the obfer- 
vance of every prefcribed ceremony, and 
fcandalized at the propofcd omiifion of a 
ilngle fentence ; not from a ftedfafl belief 
of the truth which it contains, but merely 
becaufe he finds it ordered in the Rubric. 
If, inftead of confining his ideas of the in« 
tcrefts of religion to a few particulars, this 
young man had had his mind rendered cz* 
pable of difceming the general interefts of 
Chriftianity; if, by contemplating the na<» 
turc and confequences of piety and devo*. 

tion. 
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tion, he had obtained lively ideas of their 
importance to the happinefs of mankind ; 
and by inveftigating the nature of his pe- 
culiar duties, not merely as a member of 
this or that community or denomination of 
Chriftians, but as an apoftle of Chrift ; is 
It not evident, that his charadler would have 
been more perfeft, he himfclf more ufcful 
in fociety, and a brighter ornament to 
whatever church he belonged ? 

The fame reafoning may be exemplified 
in inftances taken from every rank nnd 
profeflion of men. Let us now fee how it 
applies to our own fex. 
. While a woman remains under the pro- 
teftion of her parents, fhe is generally fup- 
pofed to have little occafion for the exer- 
cife of her own reafon, as her firfi: duty 
is a blind and implicit obedience to their 
will.* When (he is married, (he has ftill 
lefs; as this blind and implicit obedience 

* Seethe fyftem of Madame Genlis, as exemplified 

10 the character of Adelade, 

IS 
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is then, even by folemo vow, transferrtc) 
from the parents to the hu(band. 

My fentiments upon filial obedience have 
been too fully explained, to leave any doubt 
concerning the reverence which I think 
due to the parental charafien It is by ha« 
bits of implicit obedience, that children 
muft, as I conceive, be taught the fubjeo- 
tion of felf-will, long before the powers of 
reafon begin to operate: and by habits of 
obedience I believe it is, that they can only 
be preferved from the many dangers at- 
tending youth and inexperience. But 
as life advances, and parental authority fre* 
quently oppofes that which is impetuoufly 
urged by inclination, will the tribute of 
obedience be yielded without murmuring ? 
Authority may be<:apricious; and againft 
caprice, united with tyranny', judgment i& 
felf revolts. Confined to the examination 
of particulars, judgment weighs, and de- 
cides againfl: the parental diAate. But 
ab(lra{l reafon takes up the queftion upon 

other 
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Other grounds; it confiders trifles^ not fc- 
patately, but in the aggregate ; it weighs 
them, not one againft another, but oppolbs 
them to the principles of duty, and to the 
prefervation of domeftic peace, amity, 
and concord. 

The child who is taught thus to reafoa 
and thus to ad, while under the authority 
of a parent, will be prepared to fulfil the 
charafter of a parent with propriety. . Ca- 
pable of taking comprehenfive views of 
her owti duty and intereft, as well as of 
die duties and imerefts of her children, fhe 
will never exert her prerogative in afts of 
petty tyranny, nor exaft compliance with 
her will, merely to gratify caprice. It is 
die love of power which renders parents 
tenacious of authority, at a period when au- 
thority (hould ceafe. With children who 
have been properly educated, a parent who 
is capable of enlarged and comprehenfive 
views, will feldom have occafion to exert it. 

I have 
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I have already had occafion to remark, 
that it is the ftruggle for the gratification 
of fclf-will which creates almoft all the kfler 
iniferies of life. By generalizing our ideas, 
thefe trifles, which are the raoft frequent 
caufes of domeftic contention, lofe their im- 
portance; felf-will becomes confequentlylefs 
concerned about them, and thus the mod 
fruitful fource of discontent is entirely cuto£ 

The mind whofe conjprehenfive views of 
happinefs takes in the whole period of ex-* 
iftence, will not eafily be difturbed by thofe 
little crofs accidents whichruffle the temper, 
and deiboy the peace, of the frivolous and 
felfifh: we accordingly find that thofe who 
have raoft fuccefsfully cultivated the faculty 
of abftra^ion, are remarkable for ferenity 
and compofure* This fuperiority to the 
events of life conftituted the virtue of the 
Stoic fchool. But there is this difference 
bstwixc the philofophy of the Stoic and 
the Chriftian, that the former confined the 
views of the operation of circumftances en- 
tirely 
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tir^ly xofslf} vitiXc the latter oftteaces tlvt 
intcrcfLs of others. Hie (me annihilattts 
the fympathies and affefiioos of the heart} 
the other regulates and improves theiq# 
^ The abftrad idea of happinels produced 
in the Stoic apathy \ ia the ChriftiaD, ac- 
tive benevolence. 

» That the cuItivatioQ of abftrad reafoQi- 
ing, is conducive to fodal anddomeflic hap- 
pinefs, will appear Hill more evident, when 
we coniider the confequence of beii^g able 
to take cpmprehenlive views pf chara£ter. 
The feli^fh and ilioriyfighted live a life of 
perpetual warfare. Having but one fland- 
ard whereby to judge of every perfon, they 
;ire fddom fatisfied; as they fcldom meet, 
with any who exa^lly ully with their idea; 
of perfe^ion. A cafual a£l of kindaefs 
from the vain or capricious excites in them 
expeftations of ftcady fricndflxip;, and^ 
when thcfe expeftations are fruftrated, they 
exprefs the bittemefs of difappointment ! 
Truth, honour, integrity, and every virtue 

VOL. 11. B B of 
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of the he^t, if- bot united "with a certain 
fpecies of coartdfy, thqr deff>ifc ^ nor can 
fScyjCvcn in their <)eareft friends, overlook 
a'blemilh, though coumerbatanced by a 

• « • r 

thonfand endearing and- amiable iq^alities. 
Snch is the inevitable confecyoienccfof dwel* 
ling for ever upon particulars; nor can 
we, but by means of extenfive and general 
views of charader^ avoid difappointment 
and difguft. 

• • • 

In order to enable us properly to appre- 
ciate the charaOer of any individual, we 
ttuft have cultivated all the inteliedual 
-powers; and obtained a perfeA afcendancy 
ever ail the felfifb paiCons. Unlefs the 
•anention be lively, and the conception vi- 
'gorous, we can never enter into the afloci* 
sttions which give to character its form and 
^^olouring. To decide upon the tendency 
of adions and opinions, the judgment muil 
be^rong; and to fee all the parts at once, 
by which alone we can form any idea of 
their general tendency and congruity, we 

muft 
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mufl be capable of generalization. Nor 
will all thefe faculties fuffice, if we have 
not obtained fnch a command over the 
afieAions of the heart, as (hall prevent 
their interfering to bring in a falfe verdid. 
Were the neceffity of thefe qualifications 
duly confidered, it wouldt each us to pro- 
nounce with diffidence on the characters 
of others:— were they adually attained, 
it would put an end to inconfiflency in our 
expedlations. 

Having got over the moft difficult part 
of my undertaking, and, as I hope, fuc- 
ceeded in rendering the fubjeft familiar to 
your mind, I (hall for the prefent relieve 
you from the fatigue of attention, and 
referve the farther application of what has 
been advanced for another Letter. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XIL 

ABSTRACTION. 

Character ef those who object to the Culiiva^ 
lion of the Reasoning Facullj/ in the Fe- 
male Sex.-'^Olher Objections stated and 
exofntned^r^Means to be employed in pre-- 
paring the Mind for the Exercise of Ah^ 
straction. 



II , H ^ 



MY DEAR FRISND, 

XTK THERE a confined education, an 
^ ^ injudicious culture of the intellec- 
tual f;icukies, or the purfuit of mean and 
grovelling objefts, have rendered a man in- 
capable of enlarged und elevated views, it i? 
not furprifing, that he Ihould contemn the 

powers 
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poipcxs of general reafcning^ (efpeddij in 
<mr tc%i) as they give that manifieft fiipcrH 
^ty to the pofleflbr, which pride mod he 
paincdtoftel, and nxntificd toadcnowledge. 

The lefs &e faoilty of Abftradioii b 
•cuhivated^ the IcTs chance there is, that the 
mind wltl ever rife fnperior to the influence 
^f early aiTociation. It . is by taking an 
abfbaft view of the real nature of thiogs, 
that early prejudice can in any inftance be 
conquered.: and where the mind is inca« 
pablfc of fuch views, we mud cxpcift that 
prejudice will continue to operate forever. 

F^r, therefore, from being furprifcd at 
the mean notions entertained by men of 
aiarrow minds concerning the cultivation 
•of the female underftanding, we (hould 
•learn to expeft fuch fentiments, as the in- 
evitable confcquence of early prejudice and 
•ihallow intelkft. Were this deeply im- 
preffed upon our fex, it would prevent 
the mifery of difappointmeiu : as the wo- 
^an who is capable of rcafoning, and unites 

hcrfclf 
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herfelf to a man of inferior capacity, in the 
▼ain hopes of obtaining an acknowledged 
afcendancy, feldom fails to be convinced of 
her error, when it is too late to admit of 
remedy. »' 

The advocate for the cultivation of fe- 
male reafon has other enemies to contend 
with, befidesthofe of the above defcription ; 
enemies, who, as they ufe the poifoncd 
weapons of flattery, and feek to gain the 
pailions over to their interelV, are far more 
powerfnl adverfaries than the proud, the 
prejudiced, or the ignorant. 

Where the paffions have been cherifhed 
rather than the affe£lions, the qualities 
that excite emotion will be preferred to 
the virtues which command eftecm. Un- 
fortunately for our fex, reafon, and its at- 
tendants, prudence and propriety, are dit 
covered to be produftive-of afibciations 
conncfted with no emotions fave thofe of 
complacency. No wonder, then, that the 
voluptuary, in whatever degree he may 

hirafelf 
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himfelf pofTefs the powers of intejile^ky 
(hould be adverfe to female cultivatiop. , 

That the fprightjy prattle of uuthinking 
folly (hould fometimes be found an agrees 
able relaxation, even to *the. philofopher| 
we muft be.wiUing to. admit: but whenever 
it is fyftematically preferred by. a. man of 
fenfe, that man, however grave, .his de^ 
portment,. or unblemifhed iiis reputation, 
will, if he candidly examine his motives, 
find them influenced by paiEon^ ; The 
emotions in which he delights, are npt 
connected with delicacy of fentiment, or 
elegance of tafte; and in his difpoiition 
the felfiih affe£lion$ will be found to have 
obtained an afcendancy over the fociaU 

It is for the fake of the ajOfociations it 
excites, and not for the efteem it produces, 
that the melting foftnefs of fidlitious fenii- 
bility has had fo many admirers, ^mong 
the fenfible part of mankind. The real 
virtues of modefty, gentlenefs, and humi- 
lity, produce fentiments of efteem and 

complacency ; 
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comphcenqr ; but though in a nund of de- 
licaqrthefefcntimcntsmay tooch the heart 
%mh emodons ftill more tender, xbcj can- 
nt be expefted to make much impreflion, 
vxdefs where thefe virtues are fothoroughty 
imderftood as to be properly appreciated. 
Not fo with all the long €t cetera of fe- 
male weaknefles. A dear creature crying 
for flie does not know why, or palpitating 
with tetror at flie does^not know what, ex* 
cites, by her tears smd her terrors, aflbci- 
ations of tenderaefs that fnrxluce emotions, 
which, though very foreign to thofc of 
fcfttem, are nearly alKed to paflion. 

By thofi: who consider fach emotions as 
fuperiof to every. fpecics of in tclleftual cn« 
joymeiit, we may be dTurcd the eultivadon 
of intellcft in our fex will never be conn- 
teoonced or encouraged. To the younger 
jHirt of our fex, they will deem fuch culti- 
tration to be injurious; »id to the married 
Woman, they contend that it is ttfelefs. But 
is it really fo? Does it ncvcr^happen, that 

a woman 



im^oman, frdtti being incapable of takings . 
^comprehenfive view of her own and fcer 
hulband's imctdls, unwittingly contributes 
to the ruin of both? Docs no inconvenience 
ever arife from the purfurt of pleafiires, 
which reafon would difapprove? Do eager 
disputes concerning trifles never throw a 
little mud into the perennial flream of ma- 
triiiaonial felicity:? Let thcfe qucftions be 
• aiifwered by experience, and whatever may 
be pronounced with regard to youth and 
beauty, the cultivation cff tie reafoning 
powers will, to the niarried woman, be al- 
^lowed not dtogethcr unneceffary. 

Even as -the miftrefs of a family, how 

^ould ihe, who is incapable of forming a 

general view of caufcsand confeqtences, 

arrange her plans in fuch a manner as 

;nicely to proportion her expences to her 

income ? How is ftie to dircft the conduft 

of maiiy individuals to the accomplifliment 

of one general end, who is incapable of 

f forming a diftinft idea of the end propofed ? 

'Opprciled 
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Opprcffcd by the labour of prying into 
particulars, (he will confider hcrfdf as the 
very paragon of good houfewivcs; and 
after having been ufelcfsly bufy from morn- 
ing till night, will 'Wonder to find the refulc 
of all her pains 

** Coofufion worfe confounded !'* 

I know not, indeed, whether the gene- 
ralization of ideas be more requifite to a 
minifter of ftate than to the miftrefs of a 
family. How neceffary it is to the former, 
has /been difplayed by the elegant and ju- 
dicious author of the " Elements of the 
"Philofophy of the Human Mind;** its 
ufe to the latter is a more becoming theme 
to the Author of this humble performance. 

A large family is a complicated machine, 
compofed of a great number of individual 
and fubordinate parts. In order to con- 
dud it properly, there muft, in the firft 
place, be a coraprehenfive, /. e. a general, 
view of the eiFeft defired to be produced ; 

in 
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in the next place, there muft be an accurate 
conception of the powers of each feparatc 
wheel^or individual agent, and a juft no- 
tion of how it can be employed to the bcft 
advantage ; and laftly, a diftinft view of how 
the whole is to be fet in motion, fo as mod 
eafily to produce the defired effeft. It 
fliould ever be fo conftituted, that, like the 
filk- wheels at Derby, when any one part 
goes wrong, that part may be flopped and 
repaired, without arrelling the motion of 
the reft. Now it is clear, that the direftion 
offuch a machine depends upon toocom- 
prehenfive an arrangement of ideas, to be 
ever attained by an attention to particulars. 
This arrangement is the work of gene- 
ralization. The miftrefs of a family who is 
capable of it, does more in minutes than 
others effeft in hours. It is worthy of your 
obfervation, that the management of a 
family, far from being an avocation of that 
mean and degrading nature, which, by forac . 
ill-advifed advocates for the rights of our 

fex 
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&x it lias been injndiciotrfly reprefented, 
<alls forth all the Acuities of the mind 
which have paffed in review before as. H 
there be a material deficiency in anyof thefc 
faculties^ it will never be in a wife*« power, 
however much it may be in her inclination, 

** Well-ordered homci-maa's beftdeiight^ to make," 

It is well obferved by Lavater, that " buftlc 
** is the effort of indolence/* Where the 
miflrefs of a familv polTefies quick percep* 
tions, vigilanv attention, accurate concept 
tions, found judgment, and the capability 
of genend arrangement, buftle will be uiv 
known. 

If the power of generalizing her ideas 
be cffential to the woman who is flill bled 
with the dircfting counfcl of pwent or hut 
band, how much more fo is it to her who 
is left in a flate of widowhood with a fa* 
mily, who look to her for fupport and pro* 
te^on? In the management of their at 
fairs, what can the poor orphans hope for 

from 
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firom the condiiA of one i;rho can neither 
reafon , nor anderftand reafoning ? Let the 
men who confider imbecility as the chartered 
right of woman, fay^.how far a being diat 
is fncapable of extending her views beyond 
the filiy gratification of the filly wi(h of the 
prefent moment, can be fiippofed adequate 
to the performance of a double duty ! Even 
granting a more favourable fuppofition, 
and admitting that ihe has that degree of 
judgment which cin decide properly upon 
common afiBiirs, if this judgment has only 
been exercifed upon particulars, how will 
Ihe be capable of fcfrming a proper efti- 
mate of the plans of conduft mod likely 
to conduce to her family's intereft and hap- 
pinefs? Like a tyro at chefs, fhe is inca- 
pable of calculating beyond a fingle move ; 
and that move is prompted, not by a dif- 
iinft view of the relative fituation of all 
the pieces on the board, but by the temp- 
tation of winning an unguarded pawn. 
She takes the ftep, exulting in her difcern- 

ment; 
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ncnt; and, ^'hen too late, hcbolds a traia 
of confequcnces which were till then un- 
leen and unexpeAcd; and deplores, as her 
unhappy fate, what was the natural refult 
of her narrow- views and untutored fkill! 

Alas ! how many promifing families have, 
dwindled into infignificance, or become the 
prey of vice, not from a want of the ma- 
ternal tendernefs, but from a deficiency in 
the maternal intelled ? And who can tell 
to what the little girl, who now prattles by 
their fide, may hereafter be deftined? In 
the cultivation of her faculties the happi- 
nefsand profperity of a numerous race may 
be involved. Is it by the light of ima- 
gination ihe is to dired their courfe? Is 
cultivated tafte fully equal to the impor* 
tant taili? Is it by mufick and by dancing 
that (be is to inftil principles into their ten* 
der minds? Or is it all of thefe combined 
which will enable her to aft her part on the 
the theatre of life with dignity and honour? 

To a deficiency in the powers of general 
reafoning muft we afcribe, not only the in- 
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judicious management of education,, but 
the fubfequcnt neglefl of tb'ofc accompKlh- 
ments to which education has been folely. 
dircfted. From the abfenee <3if this faculty; 
it rarely happens, that the acquirements of 
female youth are made fubfervierit to the 
pleafure or folace of after-life. • Languagcsf 
being ftudied merely as languages, accom- 
pliftimcnts attained becaufc they are accom- 
plilhments, without any central point or 
fpecific objeft, the young lady is no fooner 
removed from fchool, than her attention 
is completely eftranged from purfuits, to 
which the whole of her time and attention 
had been hitherto devoted. Of the ele- 
ments of tafte or fcience in her pofleffion 
fhe makes little ufe; they remain as de- 
tached pieces, ifolated fragments of an un- 
finilhcd fabric. They are not confidered 
as foundations on which to build ; nor arc 
they applied to as refources, with which to 
give intereft and dignity to domeftie retire- 
jneqt. If not occafionally called forth by 

vanity, 
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▼anity, they are confidercd as ufelefs, are 
confcquently negletSedy and at length for* 
gotten. l^Uqppy tliey who are bleft with 
parents, wbofe eidarged minds are. capable 
of comprchenfive views f In their educa* 
tipn there is nothing vague, defultory, or 
unconnefted. Every branch forms an in* 
tegralpart of a great whole; all tends 
to accon^liih one definite end» The ac- 
quirements of youth are jthus rendered ia- 
flrumental to the happinefs and u&fulnefs 
of after-life, and even the amufements of 
childhood, by the trains of ideas they hav^ 
introduced, made a fborce of cnjiDyment 
to age ! . 

By the mother who is incapable of ge* 
neral' and extenfive views, the education eft 
neither fex can be conduced with propri* 
cty, for by fuch the effc£ls of prefent con.- 
duA upon future happincfs can never be. 
forefeen. When you fpcak to fuch mo- 

N 

therson the fubjcft of education, they agree 
with every thing you fay. Ever ready to 

admit 
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adaiit the fimse of jour zrganeBSSy and to 
coincide in your opinkm aM nc i nii ig die 
vaft impoitance of edbcanoo, yoa emk in 
haviog coovinced tbem, and ezpcft to fee 
an iauDcdiate chai^ take place in the te- 
prchcofflbJe part of their coodnft towards 
their children. Bat alas! your cxpcAa- 
ticms are frnidefs, yoor hopes are vain! 
. Withoot the capability of generalizing didr 
ideasi they cannot fee the rdadon which 
every particular part bears to the whole: 
and therefore^ though they admit your 
opinion upon the whole to be jnft and 
proper, they do not perceive how it ad- 
eems any particular point, and with the 
befl; intentions in the world, go on in their 
former track, nor give one glance towards 
the confequences. 

The conduft of thefe good ladies in this 

j>articular is exadly fimilar to that of the 

. diriftian world in general with regaird to 

religious principle. All acknowledge its 

excellent tendency upon the whole, though 

VOL, II. c c few 
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few permit themfelves to jadge of every 
pradice according to its fpirit* Superfti- 
tion and infidelity equally reft upon parti- 
culars. The cloiftered monk^ who, la the 
days of ignorance, venerated the paring of 
a Clint's nail, and fought the favour of God 
by a life ufelefs or injurious to nian, had 
not views of religion more confined than 
thofe of the fceptic, who makes Aich in- 
ftances an argument againft the truth of 
vthe Gofpel. It is in the want of thofe 
comprehenfive ideas which embrace the 
fpirit of the chriftian do£^rines, while the 
conceptions are. employed on the adventiti- 
ous circumftances conneAed with it by aflo- 
ciation,.that pirfiecijrion in all its degrees, 
and bigotry in alt its branches, have had their 
fource. And by views of education equally 
circumfcribed has the progrofs of the. hu- 
man mind been fettered, and the devdope- 
ment of its fuperior faculties rendered fo 
rare and uncommon, that the advantages 
attending it are feldom underftood. 

With 
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• With regard to the cultivitfon of abftraA 
rcafotring, it miift. indeed be cdnfeffed, that 
other objeftiotis have been ftarted, which 
at firil view appear of fo fcridus a nature as 
to be not ar little alarming ; and as thefc 
objcftibns have had weight with thofc who 
are fuperior ib the illiberality of pi'ejudice, 
they Well deferve our minutfc enquiry and 
aiixious inveftigation; . * 

' The ttibft forcible argument produced 
againft ' the cultivation of the reafoning 
powersrlifaFcrredfrcm the condaft of in. 
dividiikfej which is fuch asto authorifc the 
zScnion'^hdt fhofe who reafon befi^ fre- 
quently d6l as if they had no reafon at all. 
Powerful as this argument may appear, it 
is not the only one urged agaiinft the uti- 
lity of abftlraftion ; as every perfon conver* 
lant with fcholaftic difputes can witnefs, 
that there is no doftrine however abfurd, 
no aftion however immoral, that abftrafl: 
reafoning has not been employed to juftify 
and enforce. Even the ingcduous and ve- 

. ncrabic 
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nerablc Reid obferves, that ^* when rea- 
^^ foning is ufed to juftify what a iqan has 
^* t (troog inclinatioD to do, it will only 
*^ (erve to deceive himfelf and others; and 
^^ that when a man can reafon, hispaflions 
^^ will reafon, and they are the moft cunr 
^* ning fophifts we meet with." 

Inftead of being appalled by ;b^c proofs 
of the infufficiency of the reafooing powe^ 
I rejoice in the opportunity they afibrd me, 
of Aill more amply elucidating the princi* 
pie upon which I have all along proceed^, 
viz. the abfolute neceflity of paying a dnp 
attention to the cultivation of the ^rft h* 
culties which appear in th^ hPBum mindi 
and which, by the wife Author of ;iatiu^ 
were evidently intended as the bafis of the 
fucceeding Acuities. That to a negleQ of 
thefe pripiafy faculties all the inftances of 
&e inutility of the reafoning powers may be 
fairly traced, I am thoroughly convinced; 
for as foon fhould I believe, that refpira* 
tion injures the circulation of the blood, and 

that 



1- 
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that the heatt would perform its office bet- 
ter, if .the kiiigs were taken from the hiN 
man body^-^-as that any of the mental facul- 
ties with which the Almighty has gractbufly 
endowed his. intelligent offering, were inn 
tended to be either ufelefs or injurious ! 

Leaving the ipftances of mifcondud in 
thereafoners of the other fex to more able 
inveiligators, I ihall confine piyfelf to a 
particular examination of thofe popular 
and plaufibic arguments, by which fo many 
have unfortunately been convinced of the 
impropriety of cultivating the female un« 
derftanding. 

It has been obferved, that women who 
have reafoned upon fubjefis of abfhraft 
fpeculation \^ith much /kill, have (hewn in 
their conduft neither judgment, nor pro- 
priety, nor a delicate fenfe of moral reAi- 
tude : that they who have been mofl re- 
markable for talents, have not always been 
moft remarkable for virtue: that genius 
has frequently led to error: and that fe- 
males 
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males who have cultivated the higher pow« 
ers of the underftandiDg with moft fucce(s, 
havemanifeftly negleded thepeculiar duues 
of their fex and lituation. It is moreover 
obferved, that though men of talents and 
learning are generally modeft in propor- 
tion to the fuperiority of their attainments, 
vanity is commonly the companion of 
every fpecies of fuperiority in our fex. 

Heavy charges! humiliating pifturc of 
female imbecility! How ihall I anfwer to 
my fex for their exhibition ? Believe me, 
my fair Friends, that could I, in analizing 
the inftances which have been here brought 
forward, trace them to no other fource 
than fuch an inferiority in the intelledual 
powers as renders the attainment of the 
fpeculative faculties incompatible with the 

cxercifeof theaftivedutiesjhavetoomuch 
of the woman in me not to endeavour to 
keep our own fecret. But if to a defective 
education all the errors alluded to may be 
fairly traced, I Ihall, inftead of cehfure,, 
hope to receive the meed of approbationt 
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Often does the ill-judging vanity and 
pride of parents lay the foundation of fuch 
charaAers as have been above defcribed. 
The over-educated and the un-educatcd 
are equally incapacitated from making a 
proper ufe of their faculties.- The concep- 
tions of the former having been ftretched 
to embrace abftra£t propofitions, at a period 
when they ought toliave been (Irengthened 
on the objefls of perception, become dull 
and languid as to thofe obje^s; and the 
judgment having, like the conceptions, been 
exercifed upon fpcculative enquiry, before 
it had been improved upon fimple propo> 
fitions, has neither foundnefs nor vigomr. 

Parents may flatter tbemfelves, as much 
as they pleafe, concerning the extraordinary 
progrefs of the child, whom they have anxi- 
oufly endeavoured to render a phasnome- 
non of fcience or literature at an early pe- 
riod; but future experience will prove, 
that, wherever the higher faculties have 
been unnaturally called forth, before the 

earlier 
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earlier ones haveacquSredftifficieiit ftrcDgth, 
the charaAer will, upon the whole, be weak 
aod imperfed. Where there are ftrong 
powers of conception, imagination- will, in 
children whofe education is thus pu(hed 
forward, exert an early influence; and 
often do the obfervations which paf$ 
for reafon in fuch children, originate in no 
Qther fource. Imagination becoming- thus 
predominant will frequently ufurp the 
place of judgment in the proceflesof rea- 
fiMiing ; and when reafoning, which ought 
to be a feries of judgments, is thus con- 
rerted into a feries of brilliant combina^* 
tions, what can we exped as the refult ? 

Imagination is of all the powers of the 
mind that which is mod liable to the in* 
fiuence of paffion. By paflion, therefore, 
and by early aflbciatjon, will the abftraA 
reafonings of perfons of uncultivated ju4g- 
ment be directed* 

Where education has been injudicioufly 
conduced, fuch falfe aflbciations muft of 

necdiity 
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necefnty take place, as have a manifeft: ten- 
dency not only to pervert the judgment, but 
to corrupt the heart. Thefe affociations 
create the pride of fuperiority on account 
of acquirements, which ought only to be 
eftimated according to their ufe. What- 
ever is not brilliant in talents or in condu£^ 
is defpifed, what is merely good and ufeftil 
is held in contempt. Can it be fuppofed, 
that minds thus formed fhould pay much 
attention to the duties of domcftic life? 

The fame fundamental error in education 
renders the charafters which arc formed by 
it, prone to embrace opinions which arc 
at variance vnth found principle. Where- 
ever the imagination has been called forth, 
and judgment is fuffered to He dormant, 
the mind will be apt to be led aftray by 
every brilliant novelty, however falfe or 
dangerous the doftrines to which it leads. 
To deteft fophiftry is -the province of 
judgment; and where judgment is weak, 
and imagination ftrong, we may be certain 

that 
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that, ioftead of being detcAed, it will be 
cheriihed andf upported.(H) Hence the 
race of female free-thinkers; not one of 
whom, as far as my obfervation extends, 
have had their faculties regularly cultivated. 

Even where the judgment has been ex- 
ercifed upon abftradt proportions with fuch 
fucceis as to prevent its miftakmg fophif- 
try for truth, though the reafonings may 
be juft "and accurate, the condudl may (till 
be ridiculous and abfurd. This may, at 
firft view, appear paradoxical ; but if you 
confider what was faid upon the faculties 
of attention and conception, the problem 
will be quickly folvcd. Where thofe fa- 
culties have been neglefted, prefent objefts 
will make no impreflion; and an ever- wake- 
ful attention to prefent objeds is fo effen- 
tial towards the performance of every aftivc 
duty, that without it there can be no propri- 
ety in behaviour, no regularity in conduft. 

Where the conceptions are flow with 
regaid to all but fpecidative truths, there 
can be no knowledge of chara£ler; confe* 
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quently the opinions of fuch pcrfons, with 
regard to the merit or demerit of indivi- 
duals, are founded, not on folid judgment, 
but on the airy bails of imagination. Hence 
the ardent likings and capricious hatreds 
of perfons who boaft no common ihare of 
genius, but who are deflitute of judgment. 
The likings of fuch perfons we {hall, how- 
ever, find to be without affeftion, though 
their hatreds are not always free from ma- 
lignity. It is in what may be called the 
lefler fympathies that affe6lion has its 
fource. Where there is no attention, 
thefe fympathies can have no exiilence ; 
for to enter into the feelings apd interefts 
of others without lively attention and con- 
ception, is ImpoiCble. Thofe who feel not 
fympathy, can never be the objefts of fym- 
pathy ; fuch charadlers, therefore, may exr 
cite admiration, but they will never attract 
affe£Hon or efteem. 

The faculty of abftraftion, where the 
previous faculties have been regularly cul- 
tivated. 
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tiyated, has a manifcfl; tendency to allaf 
the fervour of pallidn, and to control the 
knpeniofity of deiire. Far otherwife, how- 
ever, will it be found to operate, where it 
is under the dominion of imagination; 
rcafon will then be enlifted in the fervice 
^ the paffions, and employed to juftify 
what ibond principle and fober judgment 
Biuft condemn. It might feem invidious 
to point out inftances to illdlrate the truth 
of this obfervation : but no one who has 
been conver&nt with the world, or with 
books, can fail to be acquainted with them. 
Thd moft important part of education is 
that which a man gives himfelf. But if 
the foundation of this felf-inftruAion has 
not been laid in the early cuhtvation of 
judgment, and the faculties which precede 
it, the felf-inftruAed will be liable to errors 
in opinions and in condud. Where the 
ground is permitted to lie fallow, weeds 
win affurcdly fpring ^p. If care be not 
taken in our early years to give thofc at 

fociations 
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foclations which are favourable to -found 
principle and rational conduA, aflbciations 
may takepbce highly unfavourable to bothf 
The female who, after a, deplorable der 
ficiency of early education, poifefles fuffi- 
cient energy to fet about acquiring inform 
mation for herfelf, labours under peculiar 
diiadvantages. She may devote her time 
to ftudy, but if (he have not judgment to 
direft thefe ftudies, pride and pedantry will 
be the probable refutt. A multiplicity of 
ideas without arrangement are, in reality, 
very ufelefs to the poifeffor j yet fuch is the 
inevitable confequence of that defultory 
reading, which by our fex is fo often mif- 
taken for knowledge. Nor does fhe whole 
judgment is uncultivated gain much by 
confining her refearches to one particular 
objefl ; for by imagination will the value 
of that objed: infallibly be magnified, fo as 
to render all others comparatively mean 
and infignificant. Hence proceeds an ar- 
dent zeal concerning fpeculati^e points of 

doftrine ; 
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dofb-inc j a zeal which, it may be obfcrved^ 
increafes in exa£t proportion as the point 
in queftion is removed beyond ihofe boun- 
daries which mark the fphere of human 
knowledge. Frequently have I known 
the feeds of difcord and animofity fown in 
private families by the ill-judging ardour 
With which fuch points have been oppofed 
and defended; but never did I know an 
enlarged and comprehenfivc view of the 
doftrines and fpirit of Chriftianity bring 
fonh other fruits than thofe of peace and 
love. By the union of judgment and ge- 
neralization thcfc comprchenfive views are 
produced ; but by abftraftion without judg- 
ment, we have only an exaggerated view 
of the importance of thofe points upon 
which the mind has, from fome peculiar 
circumftance, been led to dwell: no wonder 
that the duties of life (hould be defpifed' by 
thofe whofe attention is folely engroflfed by 
fubjefts from which they are quite remote^ 
The tendency of the cultivation of the 
fuperior faculties to promote vanity in the 
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hxj was the hfl: of the objedions fiated. 
In order to oippofc it, we need not change 
oar ground ; for never (hall we find the 
rqafoning powers produftive of vanity in 
a well-regulated mind. Where the judg- 
ment has been taught to appreciate the 
real value of every objeft of purfuit, and 
the idea of fuperior excelleiice has been 
firmly aflbciatcd with the proper difchargc 
of the religious, the moral, and the do- 
meftic duties ; where the heart has been 
early taught to bow with reverence to 
virtue, however humble the garb in which 
it is found} and the conceptions enabled 
to enter into the charaAers and feelmgs of 
others; there the mind will be in no dan- 
ger of being inflated with vanity, on ac- 
count of a confcious fuperiority in the rea- 
foning powers. Perfons of this defcrip- 
tion will, on the contrary, be often hum- 
bled by a confcious fenfc of their infe- 
riority in point of real worth, when com- 
paring themfclvcs with thofe who boaft not 

the 
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the iame advantages* Such humiliation Is 
fidutary to the foul, and dangeroiis is the 
ftate of thofe who have never fek its in^ 
fiuence! 

In all the inflances which have come 
under our confideration, it is evidently not 
the cultivation of the reafoning faculty, 
but a deficiency in the faculties of atten- 
tion, conception, and judgment, which 
have occafioned a* departure from the path 
of duty and of common fenfe. Though 
in thefe inflances I have confined myfelf to 
my own fex, the fame argument will, 
doubdefs, be found to apply with equal 
force to the other ; fpeculative men, who 
are incapable of conducting the common 
concerns of life, being little lefs frequently 
met with, than reafoning women who are 
oegledful of its dunes. 

To thofe who from an enlarged view of 
the advantages to be derived from the cul- 
tivation of the powers of abftraA and ge- 
neral reafoning, are defirous of laying the 

foundation 



foundation of thefe powers in tbe minds ot 
their children, the following hints may not 
he akogetha* tmaccepublc. 

It has been fuppofed by fome philofo 
fophers, that the vegetable mould which 
covers the gr^ateft part of the iirrafirma 
of our globe, cairies in its bofom the feeds 
of all plants, flowers^ &c. and that thefe^ 
for the greater part^ lie dormant only for 
want of proper stimuli to bring tliem fortk 
However this may be with itgard to die 
vegetable world, we can have no doubt of 
the truth of the theory, when apjdicd to 
the human mind ; and were we to bcftoir 
our attention in dilcovering the means that 
are beft adapted for excidng its fatent pow- 
ers, inftead of employing all ; oar pams id 
rearing in it a few fickly (hmbs of our own 
planting, we fhould be far more amply re^ 
paid for our labour. The faculty of abu 
ftradion^ like all the other powers of the 
mind, wants only the proper degree of ex* 
citation, in order to expand and becMie 

VOL. lu D D produdivc 



produAive. Bm it milft be excited with 
camioQy and by. no means permiued to 
outgrow judgmentf beneath whofe (hade it 
ought to be reared, nouriflbed) and brought 

CO maturity. 

From the explanation given of the ufe 
of general terms, the necei&ty of having 
clear and accurate conceptions of the mean- 
ing of words myuft have been rendered 
fufEciently obvious. The definition of 
words ought, to form a part of the daily 
occupation, from die time that the mind is 
capjBible of juft and accurate conceptions. 
A$ the pupil advances in knowledge, ex- 
ercifes upon words that are nearly fyno- 
nimous win be highly ufeful, and may be 
rendered very amufing } and as, from the 
poverty of language, the (ame word is fre* 
quently ufed jn a variety of fenfes, it will 
be of iofinite importance to have a ready 
and quick apprehenfipn of the difierent" 
meanings attached to every word. This 
can only be attained by conftan( exerdfe; 

nor 



nor can it be fully attained, till i lafge 
ftocjc of ideas has been acquired ; but if 
this exercife of the mind is btgun at an 
early period, and unremittingly pprfued, 
the number of ideas acquired from reading 
Or converfation will be increafcd in an in»- 
Calculable degree. 

An accurate conception of the meaning 
of words, befides increafing the number 
of ideas, is an excellent prefervatiVe againft 
thofe falfe affociations which engender pre* 
judice. Many are the bitter difputes 
which an accurate knowledge of the aflb- 
^iations attached to the words made ufe 
of by either party, would eflFeftually pre- 
vent. Let us fuppofe, that I had been ac- 
cuftomed, from a confideration of its co- 
lour j to give tQ.ifi carrion-crow the appeU 
lation of black-bird^ while you gave the 
fame appellation to the fpecies of birds 
commonly fo called. The properties of 
the blackbird become the fubjeft of con« 
vcrfation ; I mention its difagreeable quali- 
ties 
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ties and hoarfe voice: you aver it to be 
one of the moft melodious of the vernal 
choir. I ridicule your aflertion : you de* 
ny niine. We call each other's veracity 
in queftion ; the difpute gets warm, till 
it IS at length decided by fome ingenious 
friend, who points out the origin of our 
miilake. . Here, indeed, the difpute might 
at any time be fettled by a reference to the 
objc£l ; but if, inftead of the word black- 
bird, Religion, or Loyalty, pr any other 
general term of equal importance, had be- 
come the fubjedl of debate, it is plain, that 
while a (hade of difference took place in 
the afTociations attached to it, we nev6: 
could come to an agreement. 

Befides an extenfive acquaintance with 
the various affociations attached to the 
fame word, it is neceflary that an exten- 
five knowledge of things (hould be ac- 
quired by the young perfon whom we wifli 
to have prepared for exercifing the fpecu^, 

lative faculties to advantage* 

Thofe 
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Thofc who enter upon general reafonmg 
with a flock of ideas derived from few 
fources will, notwithftanding the accu* 
racy of the ideas they poffefs, be liable to 
many errors. Narrow as the fpherie of 
human knowledge is, it is too extenfivc 
for thcgrafp of human intelleft; yet fo cu- 
rioufly interwoven are its various branches, 
fo dependent on each other are all its parts, 
that none can be thoroughly underftood 
without a comprehenfive view of the whole. 
This obfervation ought to be illuftrated 
to young people in a variety of ways. It 
will be the beft prcfervative againft that 
vanity and prefumption,which^ little learn* 
ing is fo very apt to produce. It will like- 
wife be a ftimulus to the acquirement of 
ideas upon various fubjefts ; and prevent the 
mind from over-rating the. value of its own 
purfuits^ or depreciating that of others. 

What I have here advanced upon the 
neceffity of acquiring a variety of ideas, 
piay, upon a fuperficial view, appear in- 

copfift^pj 
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confiftent with what I formerly faid upon 
the inutility of defultory reading. In the 
ideas I have cxprcffed, there is, however, 
nothing irrcconcileable. That mode of 
defultory reading which I condemn, does 
not make fufficient impreilion to produce 
thofe trains of thought which are favour- 
able to arrangement ; and without arrange- 
ment we (hall only, by augmenting the 
number of ideas, augment confufion. 
Thofe who pofTefs but a fcanty wardrobe, 
may caft the few things they have into an 
open drawer, where they will readily be 
found when occafion calls for them ; but 
if all forts of things are ftuflfcd without 
order into the fame place, in vain will you 
fearch for the fmaller and more delicate 
articles amid the cumbrous heap. Still, 
however, what you put into the drawer 
you will find i! it. Not fo with what is 
put into the mind; unlcfs its contents arc 
fallened by the chain of affociaiion, they 
will either be entirely loft or ufelefs. 

** Except 
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Except fomc profcffcd fcholars," fays 
Mr. Gibbon in a letter to a yonng lady, 
** I have often obfcrved, that women in 
** general read much more than men ; but 
** for want of a plan, a method, a fixed 
^* objedl, their reading is of little benefit 
' *' to themfelves or others.*' The obfcr- 
vation of method in reading, fo far from 
being unfavourable to the acquirement of 
a variety of ideas, is efiential to ic ; and is 
therefore worthy of our ferious attention. 
The following illuftration will ferve to 
place this fubjeft in a clear point of view. 
Suppofing your pupil to be acquaiiated with 
the general outlines of ancient and modern 
hiftoryj and that it is wifhed to give him or 
her a more particular knowledge of fome 
one of the European ftates; the firft books 
you would naturally confult are thofe 
which treat of its origin ; you then have 
recourfe.to the authors who trace its pro- 
grefs through all the purifying conflifts it 
has fuftained, from barbarifm to refii^e- 

ment. 
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mcnc. But this knowledge of the fuccef- 
Iton of public events in the order in which 
they occurred, would be of little aTail, if 
not traced to thofe hidden fprings in which 
they had their fource* Thefe are the pafr 
ons, the opinions, and the prqudiccs, of 
the chief a£lors on the given theatre. Tq 
have clear ideas concerning thefe, there 
mud, in the firft place, be an adequate 
knowledge of the human mind ; and in the 
fecond, accurate conceptions of the views 
and affociations on which the opinions and 
prejudices defcribed originated* Unlels 
accurate ideas concerning thefe are ob« 
tained, the fubjeA can never be thoroughly 
underftood. Nor will a diftinA concep- 
tion of the moral caufes of events be fuf* 
ficient for our purpofe ; to thefe mud be 
added adequate ideas of the phyfical. The 
relative fituation of the country, its geo- 
graphical and natural divifions, foil, cli- 
male, produce, &c. &c. muft be known; 
pr ipany of the events related will be un- 
intelligible. 
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intelligible. Thus we fee, that to obtain 
a perfeft knowledge of any one country or 
diftridl of the globe, a variety of books 
on diflFerent fubjedls muft neccffarily be 
confulted. But while one objeft is kept 
in view, the ideas acquired, however va- 
rious, will be fo arranged as to be always 
ufefulj and the greater the number of 
thefc ideas, the better will the mind be 
enabled to take general and comprehen- 
iive views on every part of the fubjecSt. 
Whoever enters thefield of knowledge with 
his eyes fixed upon one objeA, and thinks 
to arrive at it, by refolutely remaining 
blind to every other, will find that he has 
miflaken his path ; while he who has no 
fixed objeft in view, will wander in an ever- 
laftinglabyrinth of perplexity and confufion. 
As no accurate idea can be formed of 
any objeft which is only feen in one point of 
view, it follows, that the opinions formed 
from fuch a partial knowledge, muft ever 
be erroneous and fuperficial. 

Obfcrvaiiqn 
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' Obfervation upon the opinions and aflo- 
ciaticms of others, as thefe are modified by 
fituation and circumftances, is fuch an ef- 
fential fource of ideas, that perfons placed 
in circumftances which afford no opportu- 
nities for this fpecies of obfervation, muft, 
of neccffity, have a very limited fund. In 
order to make thefe obfervationseffedually, 
the mind mud be in full poffeflion of the 
primary faculties ; and to enable it to draw 
juft inferences from them, it mud be capa- 
ble of generalization. To perfons thus 
qualified, that ilation in fociety which af- 
fords the mod extenfive views, is evidenriy 
the mod advantageous. The higher and 
the lower walks of life arc, in this point of 
view, attended with equal inconvenience; 
while thofe who arc placed on that happy 
idhmus in fociety, from which they can 
Gccafioniilly make excurfions into either of 
the neighbouring countries, are alone bicft 
with the oj)portunity of making jud obfcr- 
various on ihe inhabitants of both. Thev 

m 

fee the confined views of every little circle; 
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t:'hey contemplate the cflFcfts of thofc va- 
rious alTociations which charaAerize each 
leparate clafs ; and appreciating the value 
of their purfuits and enjoyments, according 
to the ftandard of reafon, rejoice in the 
goodnefs of the Great Creator, who, while 
he implanted the defire of happinefs in the 
human bread, taught imagination to feek 
for it in fuch a variety of objefts. 

Before your pupils enter upon fpecula- 
tive enquiry, it is above all things effential, 
that their judgment ihould be exercifed in 
afcertaining the limits of human knowledge. 
AH fpeculations concerning what is placed 
beyond the readh of the human faculties, 
ought to be avoided; for from them no 
poffible advantage can be derived. They 
iliuft ever end as they begin, in uncertainty 
and doubt : but far from being a harmlefs 
wafte of time, they frequently excite the 
violence of prejudice and animofity. 

I fhall conclude with fome obfervations 
from Poftor Ifaac Watts, of the truth of 

which 
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which, I am qualified to judge from obfcr- 
vation, though not in all refpcfts from 
experience. He advifes the pupil to ac^ 
cujlom him/elf to clear and diJlinSl ideas ^ t$ 
evident propojitionsy tojirong and convincing 
arguments. ** Convcrfe much,** 4ie con- 
tinues, " with thofe friends, and thofe 
" books, and thofe parts of learning, where 
*' you meet with the greateft cleamefs of 
•* thought and force of reafoning. The 
^^ mathematical fciences, and particularly 
•* arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, 
abound with thefe advantages: and if 
there were nothing valuable in them for 
*' the ufes of human life, yet the very fpe- 
** culative parts of this fon of learning, 
^^ are well worth our ftudy; for by perpc- 
" tual examples, they teach us to conceive 
*' with clearnefs; to conneft our ideas in 
*' a train of dependence; to reafon \riih 
" ftrength and demonftration, and to dif- 
" tinguifli between truth and falfhood. 
" Something of thcfc fciences (hould be 

" ftudicd 
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** ftudicd by every man who pretends to 
** learning, and that/' as Mn Locke ex- 
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preffes it, " mf'fc much to make us mathema'- 
ticiansy as to make us reaf enable creatures. 
" The habit of conceiving clearly^ of 
of judging jujilyy and of reajbning well^ 
** is upt to be attained merely by the hap- 
^^ pinds of conftitution, the brightnefe of 
" genitis, or the beft colle£^ion of logical 
** precepts. A coherent thinker, and a 
** ftria feafoner, is not to be iriadc at once 
by a fet of rules ; any more than a good 
painter or mufician may be formed ex« . 
tempore, by an excellent Icfture on mu- 
^ fie or paintings" This, like all oar 
other habits, muft be formed by cujttm 
and fraBue. Adieu, 
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LETTER XHL . 

REFLECTION. 

Different Applicatums of the Term^r^enst 
in which it is at present tised.^-^Advan^ 
tages of Refiection.'^Foundation of it to be 
laid iri early Life. '-^Inutility of Reflection^ 
when not ejtercised under the Influence of 
Religious Principle, — Illustrations.-^Con" 
elusion. 



YOU know, my dear Friend, that by 
Rcfleftion, in the popular fenfc, no- 
thing more is undcrftood than a fcrious 
rc-confideration of any fubjcft which has 
engaged our attention. By metaphyficians, 
however, the term is applied in a ftrifter 
fenfe, to denote that power which the 
mind has, of examining its own operations. 
Few perfons of education arc deftitute of 

Rcflcftion 
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Reflexion in the former application ; but 
if we ftriftly adhere to the latter meaning 
of the term, I am afraid, we (hall find that 
the number of thofe who are capable of 
exercifing it, is extremely limited. 

The exercife of Rcfleftion implies the 
pofleffion of all the preceding faculties ; 
and where any of thcfe are defeftive, we 
need not expeft that the mind will ever be 
brought to refleft upon its own operations : 
as to do fo effe<5lually, is the highefl and 
mod ufcful exertion of the intelleftual 
powers. If this exercife of intelleft be 
wanting, it is not the knowledge of all 
the fciences, nor an acquaintance with all 
the branches of human learning, that will 
lead to true wifdom. For this great pur- 
pofc, an accurate knowledge of one's own 
heart is more efTential than all the learning 
in the world. Deceit is the great vice of 
fociety ; but, I believe, few people praflice 
fo much of it upon others as upon them* 
felves; nor is it poffible, that felf*deccit 

can 
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can be avoided by any other means than 
the frequent exercife of RefleAion. 

Thongh Refledion is the lad of the 
powers of the human mind in the order of 
appearance ; yet, like all the other facul- 
ties, it will certainly fpring by a proper 
preparation of the foiL It was to pave 
the way for its production that ia treat* 
ing of the cultivation of the heart, I fo 
ftrongly recommended a frequent appeal 
to the feelings, in the conduA of children 
towards each other. By this they are early 
taught to bring things home to their own 
bofoms, and to fee every part of their con- 
du£k in the light in which it is viewed by 
others. It is thus, that the feelings and 
affedions of the heart may be made to af- 
fift and ftrengthen the opening judgment, 
inftead of mifleading and perverting it^ It 
is thus, too, that the conceptions concern- 
ing the judgment of others upon our own 
condud may beft be improved. And when* 
ever this preliminary ftep has been negleA-^ 

ed, 



cd^ I believe the cultivation of RefleAion 
will become difficult, if not impoffible. 

Thofe whp are leaft accuftomcd to re* 
flefi: upon the operations of their own 
minds, will ever be found mod forvirard to 
judge with feverity of Others. Who arc 
the evil fpeakers? Who are the retailers 
of petty fcandal? Are they not thofe who 
never caft a thought on the motives by 
which they themfelvcs are governed ? The 
knowledge of one's own mind will ever 
bring fuch a fenfe of the imperfedion of 
its various faculties, and of the impofitions 
to which they have been liable, from the 
influence of paffion and prqudice, that 
candour muft be the inevitable refult. To 
this (alutary exercife of the power of re- 
flefiion, pride and . felfifhnefs oppofe fuch 
infurmountable obftacles, that wherever 
. they predominate, it can never be expefted 
to take place. By Him who *^ knew 
^ what was in Man," and whofe dofirines 
tend to bring all his varions powers and 

VOL. II. £ £ faculties 
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fatnlues to the high^ft perfc&ion of which 
they are fufceplibie^ pride and felfiflmefr 
were therefore condemned in all their 
branches; and in order to deftroy their 
influence in the human heart, felf-examhuur 
tion (which is nothing but a mode of dD< 
crciiing the power of rcflcftion) was en« 
joiiied as an eflential duty. Here we have 
another ftriking inftance of the confonance 
of the inftitutions of the Gofpcl with the 
firft principles of the philofophy of the 
human mind. It is by this felf^ezaminai 
tion that we are commanded to prepare 
ourfdves for the moft folemn ceremony of 
our religion; by it alcMie we can come 
at a knowledge of the goYeming modvea^ 
of our condu£^, which on that fdeoEm 
occafipn we are to try by no capttctcku: 
ftandard. Love to God, and unconditional 
' benevolence to man, with all their conx(i 
pondient defires andafifeftions, are the un- 
ening rules by which we are to judge of 
the ftate of our hearts, and the compksB* 

km 
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ion of oiir aftions. On this account! 
cannot but confidcr the frequent repetition 
of thfe diity above alluded to, as a moft ef- 
ficacious fticins of cultivating the power of 
refleftion, and of rendering the exercife of 
it habitual.* 

I well know, that by making Religion 
the bafis of my theory, I (hall expofe my- 
felf to the dcrifion of fome minds, and the 
contempt of others : as all that I have ad- 
vanced will, by certain perfons, be attri- 
buted to the prejudices of education. I 
can, however, aver, that they are not its 
unexamined prejudices ; and that if I ftill 
adhei*e to the old-fafliioned principles in 
which I was brought up, it is not without 



* How little the forms of confcfEon, which are 
often put into the hands of young people upon this 
occafion, are calculated to anfwer the end propofed, 
ffiuft be obvious to every thinking mind. If inftead 
of feeking to difcover the hidden fprings and fources 
of their own a6tions> and judging of them as they ap- 
pear in the fight of God, they are taught to pro- 
tomice themfelVes gmlty of all manner of fins in the 
lump, the heart will be little benefited by this religious 

*ttty* a liberal 
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a libera] and candid examination of thofe 
which others have embraced* 

When I firft began ferioufly to concenip 
plate the operations of the human mind» I 
was far from being fuUy aware of the inti- 
mate connexion which fubfifted betwixt 
thefe and the Divine conunandments ; nor 
had it ever occurred to me how very emi- 
nently the one was adapted to the other. In 
vain did I endeavour to find in any other 
fyftem a perfed conformity with the human 
character, in all its various modifications. 
Other fyftems applied to particulars, that 
of the Gofpel alone I found to be of uni- 
verfal application; and when, with this 
view, I examined its contents, I in vain en- 
deavoured to find one paflage the fpirit of 
which was not in unifon with the theory 
of the human heart. 

When the intellefhial faculties became 
the fubjed: of inveftigation, I found, an 
confefs I delighted in finding, that fo 
from being inimical to their higheft cultm 
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tadon, the facred volume afforded the 
greateft affiftance ; while its dodrines held 
forth the mofl: animating encouragement to 
the improvement of all the mental powers. 
Nor ought I to conceal, that the examina- 
tion of the principles of the human mind 
gave, on the other hand, ftrength to my 
faith, and confirmation to my belief in the 
divine origin of the facred oracles, (i) 
< I hope that after this candid declaration, 
none will accufe me of prejudice, till they 
have thoroughly examined^the tenor and 
tendency of the principles I have avowedly 
adopted j as if they decline this talk, I 
think I am at full liberty to retort the 
charge of prejudice on them. 

Let us now fee, how far the advantage 
to be derived from the exercife of Reflec- 
tion is increafed or diminifhed by religious 
principle. 

I prefume it will on all hands be admit- 
ted, that whatever tends to augment the 
benevolent affections, and to deftroy the 

influence 
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influence of the malevolent paffions^ Iul$ 
likewife a tendency to increafe ib.e ilappi- 
nefs of the individual and of fociety. W^^^Ql 
a perfon^ vrhofe notions of moi:al.pbtigar-. 
tion are founded on the felfifli priuciple, 
takes a view of the operations of his own 
mind, and perceives the unworthlnefs of 
the motives by which his bed af^ions have 
been fometimes influenced; when he i$ 
made fenfible of the errors of Ins judg- 
ment, and the fallacy of his reafon ; what ia 
the refult ? Inftead of humbling himielf 
before the Searcher of hearts, and impIoH 
ring the Divine afMance, he looks round 
upon the world^ and in the follies and the 
crimes of others, finds excufe and cdnfola- 
tion. A fenfe of his own weakneis dimi- 
ni(hes not the forcepf pride, or abates thear- 
rogance of prefumption. If obliged tacon* 
fefs that fome appear to aA more wifely or 
morevirtuoufly than himfelf, it is to fuperior 
cunning, or fuperior good fortune, that he 
attributes the difference* The knowledge 

of 
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^f has otm motives prodncos fb^ifdon with 
fegaurd to ttic motives of oihch. The eon- 
iciotiibefs of hi6 own ^rrdneoos jadgmeat' 
b^eta fceptrdfm with regard to their &pu 
Bioni. nT-befe leelings and aiTociatioiiB kre 
not of a nature to infpii^e benevolence ; 
they are,-on the contrary, intimately alliedi 
to all the malignant and diflbciai paifions. , 
Very diiBFercnt is the improvement that 
will be made by the man of rdigions pt in- 
cipky fr6m the • confcicntiotis e!lercife of 
the power of reflexion. A fenfe of ibd 
many inftances in which he has been influ*' 
enced by tbofe paffions which it has bom 
his^ endeavour to fubdne, will beget c6a^ 
tridon smd humility : caf^iow that hSi 
ajkkms are known to ^ world, while- Ml 
comridoQ and repentance arc unknowtl to 
all, £ive Goo and his own heart, ho will 
nattnrally ft^pofe it to be the iame with 
others, and will, accordingly, be inclmixl 
to pity tatber thaa to ceDforc* Ttic ilif^ 
fioiky he finds in kcepmg bit good rofii* 

Imlutii, 
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ladoQt, and in a&mg op to the calm decU 
fioos of enlightened judgment, will kad him 
to reverence and eftcem thofe wlK)fe:am- 
dttft evinces a greater degree of. energy 
and confiftency; while, at the fame.ttme^ 
it will render him careful of attribudng 
bad motives to all who are guilty of im- 
proper conduct In tracing the fourqe of 
his erroneous judgments, he will difcover 
to many aflbciations originating in circum^ 
(lances over which he had little or no con- 
UtqI, that he will view the prgudices of 
others with as much candour as lie cQpfi- 
ders their anions. Never will the perfon 
who is capable of the exercife of philoib- 
phical rcBc£JtfOBf preiume to take the 
prerogative of ju^^meni from the Mod 
High: never will he arrogantly decide 
upon the acceptance or reprobation of 
a fellow mortal, on account of the fpecu- 
lative opinions he may have embraced. 
Every emotion excited,evcryafieftion pro- 
duced, by ferious reflexion, are (while re- 

fleAioQ 



flcdum is cxerdkd under the impreffion 
of religious principle) of the benevolent 
dais* Humility, diflidence, earned defire 
of Divine aififtance, hope towards God for 
future aid from a fenfe of formd* mercies^ 
and love, and gratitude fprihging from the 
fame fouroe, are each allied to benevolence; 
Wherever devotion produces a&dions of 
an oppc^te tendency, there, we may afliin; 
ourf^es, refledion has been uncultivated* 
In exaft proportion as^the power ofrc* 
fledtion is enjoyed^ (hall we reap advantage 
from the cultivation of every other faculty* 
If incapable of applying our judgments re- 
fpe£ting right or wrong to ourfelves, we 
fhall not be much the better for their ac- 
curacy. If we cultivate imagination fo as 
to produce the mod brilliant combinations, 
and are without the power of reflefting on 
their tendency, and from an examination 
of our own heart, difcovering the emotions 
and difpofitions which produced them, we 
may amufe ourfelves by wandering in the 

flowery 



flowery fields of hncj^ but will nerer ga. 
ther any of its prpcious fruits. 

Without the acercife of refleAioD^ the 
£iculty of abftra&ion is a dangerous gift. 
If we are incapabk of referring to our own 
confcioufnefi for the truth of thofe opi«< 
mons dcrired from general reafoning, we 
^fiiall be liable to be impofed upon by fi> 
phtftry ; and be deftitute of meaas to de*^ 
teft the impofidon. Even m the oftltiva* 
don of Taste, it is impoffiUe to proceed 
to any.lengdx without the exercife of ttf* 
flofttocL Thofe who are deftitute of this 
power never can bet made to comprdbocnd 
the principles upon which tafte is founded. 
They, therefore, fuppofe the emotiona of 
fnUiniity and beauty^ to be dexived. from 
fome inherent inftinft, as natural and as 
univerfal as that which ai&fts us in diftin- 
guifhing fweet from bitter. Kor without 
refiefiion upon the operaticHis; of their own 
minds, is it poffible that they ihould fee h 
in a different light. 

As 
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As a iUll farther argument in favotir of 
the cultivation of this power, it may, with 
propriety, be remarked, that without the 
^ftance of refledisn^ we ihall neither have 
^'manners void of offence towards aU men}'* 
nor will any appear to have manners void 
of o&nce towards us. Perfbns who arc 
accuftomed to take circumfcribed apd nar-* 
row views upon every fubje£l bu^ their 
own importance, conilider every aberration 
from th^ line of condqft they prefcribc, ai 
an intended infult or manifcft impropriety. 
They, <:Qniider that as difrefpeA, with 
yfrhkh no. idea of diirefpeA was affociatcd 
in the mind of the oflcnding pany. They 
conflrue thoughtleflnefs into jnfolencc ; and 
neither make allowance for the levity of 
youth, nor the infirmity of age* Whatever 
is iaid of them one noti^ below the key of 
panegyric, is lb ofienfive as to be decmc^l 
impardpQ9t)leto The ffieod who points out 
an enror, is accofed of hatred and mfitf{{« 
tiiy. Ai^ here it may be obfervcd^ that to 

tUoUi 
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thofe who nevtr examine thdr own hearts, 
che impmatioo of blame mnft neceflarily 
be intderable, becanfe they know not how 
hr it may be jnft or nnjhft ; and willmg to ' 
impofe upon themfidves, they revolt at the 
idea of being fcmtmized by others. Hence 
the hean-bomings, jealoulies, and ftrifes, 
which are, alas! fo prevalent mdieworid; 

Let ns fee how far the evils above-men- 
doned would be remedied or removed, by 
a more general exercife of the power of 
refledion* 

When we refleft opoti oar notions of 
propriety or impropriety with refped to 
manners, we find them entirely dependent 
on affociation. In members of the fame 
fociety, the fame aifociations will donbtlefs 
take place, though modified by the difpo- 
fition and charafter of individuals. For 
this modification the perfon of refiedion 
makes allowance, from the conviftion that, 
from (Ironger aflbciations of propriety at- 
tached to certain forms, fome lay a greater 

ftrds 
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ftrefs upon diem than he does ; he there- 
fore concludes, that what he deems eflTcn- 
tial, others jnay confider as indifferent, 
Confcious that his own omiflions arc void 
of pride, infolence, or malignity, he con- 
fiders the omiiSons of others as equally 
blamelefs : or if he at any time perceive 
his feelings hurt by negleft, or wounded 
by improper treatment, inftead of indulg- 
ing in the bittemefs of wrath, he takes a 
ferious VetrofpeA of his own anions, and 
feverely fcrutinizcs his own conduft, left 
he too (hould be guilty of inflifting a wound 
in the bofom of the innocent. 

With regard to the judgments of the 
world, or of individuals, it is only the per-* 
fon of rcfleftion that can be fuperior to 
their influence. Without fuch a perfeft 
knowledge of ourfclves as enables us to 
appreciate with truth and precifion the 
ftrength of our faculties, and the merit of 
our conduft, we ftiall be liable to be elated, 
with flattery on the one hand, or deprcflfed 
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bjr ccnfurc en the other. By refiefiion^ 
and by refleAion alone, can this knowledge 
of ourfelves ever be attained. 

•• When felf-efteeniy or others* adoladon, 
^ Would cunningly perfuade us we were (bmethiBg 
^ Above the common level of our kind» 
•* ^Tistbis gainfays the fmooth-complexion'd flattery, 
^ And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are.''* 

Nor is a juft acquaintance with ourfelves 
lefe neceffary to prevent dejeAion when 
popular favour takes flight. Severely 
muft thofe, who have no other mcafure of 
their own worth but popular opinion, feel 
the lofs of that public applaufe on which 
they reftcd ! The perfon, on the contrary, 
who, under the impreflion of religious 
principle, has exercifcd philofophical re- 
flexion, will be alike fuperior to popular 
applaufe or popular condemnation. He 
will make ufe of both as means of further 
improvement in virtue. Confcious that in 
the fprmer cafe his merits have, in many 
inftances, been over-rated, the confciouf- 

■ ■■■*■ I ^^^ 
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^efs wiU mcireafe humility. And where his 
aftions are Hiifi-eprefented by. calumny, or 
roiftakcn by prejudice, he will rejoice that 
it is to mi(take and mifrepreientation, and 
BOt to truth,, that he owes his prefent lofe 
of favour. Or if, on a fcnitiny of his mo- 
tives, he does not find them bliamelefs, far 
from feeling malignity towards thofe who 
have anticipated him in the difcovery, he 
wiU acknowledge his error, and thus have 
an opportunity of excrciling fome of the 
nobleft* and moft heroic of the human 
virtues! 

Thus, my Friend, it appears, that in all 
the circumftances and fituations in which an 
intelligent being can be placed, Reflcflion 
is effential towards the perfeftion of the hu- 
man characfter. Thofcwho are aware of the 
confequences attending its cultivation, will 
find abundant oppionunities for laying the 
foundation of it in the minds of their pupils. 
Every obfervation on the aftions of others, 
on the ways of Providence, or the events 

of 
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of human life, may be rendered fubfervient 
to the cuhivation of reflcAion, by the care 
of a judicious inflruAon If the advantages 
refulting from reflexion be kept perpeOL- 
^Ily in view, pains will be taken, even from 
the earlieil period of life, to remove all 
obftacles that might* impede its p^ogrefs. 
What thefc obftacles are, I have, in the 
Letters on the Cultivation of -the Heart, 
attempted to delineate. By their removal 
the path will be left open ; but without the 
afGduous cultivation of all the intelleftual 
faculties, it will never be trod. By de- 
ftroying pride, fclf-will, arrogance, and all 
the difTocial and malevolent paiEons, and 
introducing aifociations favourable to be- 
nevolence, we render the difpofition ami- 
able ; but let us remember, that to be ami- 
able is not to be virtuous. Virtue confifts 
in the right direftion that is given not only 
to the affeftions of the heart, but to the 
powers of the mind. It is not of a nega- 
tive, but of a pofitive nature. It implies 

the 
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the proper employment not only of the 
moral but of the inteUedhial powers. Theie 
the wifdojioi of the Great Creator has or- 
dained to a mutual dependence on csach 
other, fo that neither can be in any confi- 
derable degree improved, while the other 
is negle^ed. .Where the feelings of be- 
nevolence are unknown, the exertions of 
the underdanding will be circumfcribed by 
felfiihnefs within tiartow limits : and where 
the impulfcs of the benevolent heart ^arc 
not controlled and direfled by judgment, 
they will be produftive of only partial good, 
and may eventually lead to extenfive mifery« 

As the theory I have endeavoured to 
cftabliflij with regard to the neceiSty of 
cultivating the various mental faculties ia 
the order in which nature produced them 
in the human mind, and of laying the foun- 
dation of their cultivation, in watchidg 
over the afTociations which aflfedl th^ deiire$ 
and affeftions of the heart, muft^ if gene- 
rally received, tend to produce a ferious 
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akeraiioD in dit phm of modern education; 
1 am prepared for the oppoiicioa by which 
» will probably be encoontered. 

Some, with that tone of falfe , humility 

which contented ignorance, when united 

with pride, never fails to afiiime, will, per- 

haps, objeA to it as too pcrfeft. ** We 

*^ don*t want to make philofophers of our 

*< children,'* lay thefc good ladies ; ** and 

^ as for intelleAual faculties and fuch (luff, 

^ we know nothing about it, and are never 

•' a bit the worfe. Our children arc not 

^ more fpoiled, or lefs taken ,care of, thau 

** the children of other people; and muft 

^^ juft take their chance as the children 6f 

^^* other people do. If we fend them to 

» ** genteel fchools that are well cftablilhed, 

"*« we do our duty/* 

Such arguments admit of no reply. But 
. I am aware that objeAions may come from 
• perfons of a fuperior defcription, who ha- 
ving fet their hearts upon feeing their 
children excel in certain accomplifhments, 

' '-'may 
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may be uowilling to te o^ivMced, that 
they have not only over-rated the value of 
thefe acquirements^ but have mtftaken th6 
road to excellence^ even with regard to 
the ohjeds in queftion^ 

In difcuffing the fubjeft of Tafte, I en- 
deavoured, by fuch a flight inveftigation of 
its principles as my limits would admits to 
fliew the impoffibility of producing excel- 
lence in the fine arts without the cultiva^ 
lion of the previous faculties. The fattic 
reafoning may be applied, with Tome modi^ 
fication, to all the fciences"^ and to every 
branch of human knowledge. By much 
pains and incefiant application you may 
make your child a linguift at an early age ; 
you may likewife make him an hiftorian, 
a botanift, a mineiaJogift, or what elfe you 
pleafe : that i$ to fay, you may, by means 
of perception/ the only faculty that is then 
ripe, imprefs his memory with the words 
and terms belonging to thefe fcveril 
branches of feicnce and Ifteramre. Satis- 
fied 
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fiedwith his progrefsy you ddigfat in find* 
ing his attention abforbed in thefe porfi^its^ 
and fondly expcA that when he arrives at 
maturity, he will give fuch proofs of (n- 
periority as (hall at once enlighten and a& 
tonifli the world. 

Beware, I befeech you, beware of en^ 
CQuraging hopes which muft infallibly end 
in difappointmentl If at that period when 
the conceptions ought to have been invi* 
gorated by attention to furrounding ob- 
je£^s, attention has been occupied elfe* 
where, the conceptions will become habitu- 
aUy weak and languid. And if by early and 
ipccflant application, you have deftroyed 
that vivacity which is by nature intended 
to be jnftnunental in increafing the flow of 
ideas in the youthful mind, the conceptions 
will not only be languid, but the ideas wiU 
be few. From languid conceptions and a 
finall number of ideas, what hopes can be 
entertained of the improvement of judg- 
ment? Your pupil has been buiied m learn- 
ing 
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iiig the refult of other people's judgments, 
bat how is he to decide on their tmth or 
falfehood, if he has never been taught to 
cxercife his own ? When a perfon fo edu- 
cated arrives at maturity, he may be of ufe 
to others as a fort of wallcing difiionary, 
an animated encyciopasdia ; but he wilt 
neither illumine the world by the bright 
fire of genius, nor ftop the progrefs of vice 
by the energy of exalted virtue ! 

Refleftion, which in its operation re- 
quires ferioufnefs, is wifely ordained by 
nature to tie the laft power that unfolds it- 
{d£ in the human mind. Nor does it be- 
gin to operate, till the ideas are numeroni, 
and the judgment ftrong. Whefbthefe 
preliminaries are enjoyed, TtOe&ion will 
not be found inimical to cheerfubefs* It 
is the flow fucceifion of ideas which pro- 
duces low-fpirited liftleflneis ; and the in- 
ceflant intrufion of the fame train of ideas 
that produces melancholy. But where 
fuch a perfed command has been obtained 

over 
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over the power of attention, as to render 
the mind for ever alive to thcpafEng fcene, 
the ideas mnft neceflarily be too numerous, 
and have too much variety, to. admit of 
either of thefe confequenqes. Where the 
languid and the abfent fee nought but a 
joylefs blanks the aAive mind finds fources 
of improvement and delight. The former 
lives as on a defert ifland,. where he de- 
pends on foreign fupplies for his exUtence, 
The latter extrads from the furrounding 
fcene an ample (tore of nouriihment ; nor 
does the continual feaft which nature 
fpceads for the light heart and the ardent 
imagination, pafs unenjoyed ; while habits 
ofphilofophical arrangement and refle&ion 
renders his fdeafures not only harmlefs but 
wfaolefome. 

If the ikctch I have endeavoured to give 
of the human mind, be drawn from truth 
and nature, the abfurdity of attempting 
its partial cultivation by an inveriion of 
nature's laws, will be an obvious inference. 

According 
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According to the plan which my feeble hand^ 
has attempted to delineate, it appears, that 
the viul parts of the cdrpored ^me aie> 
not more intimately coonefbed^ or monsi 
effcntially . dependent on_each other, than^ 
the aflive and intelledual powers of the 
mind : and that as the mufcular ftrength of 
a fingle limb does not conftitute bodily 
health or vigour; fo neither does the ca- 
pability of exerting a fingle faculty, in how- 
ever eminent a degree, give * any title to 
mental fuperiority. 

In prefcribing for the difeafes of infancy 
he muft be a bad phyfician who did not 
extend his views to the probable confe-* 
quences of his prefcriptions on his patient's 
future health; how much more blame- 
worthy the pcrfon, who, in giving advice 
with regard to the human mind, limited 
the confideration of confequences to the 
contraded fpan of the prefent life ! 

My views will, I truft, be found to be 
more extenfive ; they embrace a wider 

portion 
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portion of exiftence. May tfaofc who 
adopt them, find^' to their blefled experi- 
eice, that they lead to the path of ojLORy, 
HONOUft, ahd liftifORTALiTy! Adieu. 
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. . (b.) p. 38. , . 

• * * * • 

THE want of veracity, fo juftly ^nd fo ofte» 
complained of, is always attributed to 
want of principle: but tha^ it does not always 
proceed from an inclination to deqeive, I have 
h^d frequent opportunities of obferving^ An 
inflance which now occurs tq my recollection, 
will ferve as an example. It happened that the 
fon of a neighbour of mine in the country bad 
the njisfortune to be bitten by a dog which be- 
longed to a decent tradefman in a neighbouring 
town. It was an obje£t of much importance 
to afcertain whether the dog (who w^s killed 

the 
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the moment after the accident) had (hewn any 
fymptoms of hydrophobia previous to thatevent. 
The fcrvants and workmen belonging to the 
houfe were feparately examined upon the fub- 
je€t; but to no purpofe^ as no two of them 
agreed in any one point. Here no one bad an 
intereft to deceive, but, on the contrary, all were 
equally anxious to recoiled the truth; yet (o 
contradiAory was their teftimony with re^rd 
to the events of the day before, that it is highly 
probable the txaA truth was told by none. 

In Fielding's voyage to Lifbon, a circum- 
ilance fomewhat iimilar to the above is related ; 
and I make no doubt that occurrences of the 
fame nature are in the recolle£iion of many of 
riiy readers. Every fuch example, if invefti- 
gated with accuracy and candour, will fervc to 
confirm the truth of my theory refpefting the 
fatal confequences ariiing from negle£ting the 
early cultivation of the faculties -of Attention 
and Conception. 

(c.) p. 68. 

In the long and painiul illnefles with which 
I have been afflifted, I have had it in my 
power to make obfervations upon the eflefls of 

attention^ 
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attention^ - which may have efcaped far more 
penetrating and refle£Ung minds. That a vio- 
lent fit of pain commonly abforbs the ^hole; 
attention^ every one who has had any experi- 
ence in that way, will readily confefs; but if 
we are at all able to refleiSl upon the operation 
of our minds, during the feelings of extreme: 
pain, we (hall be convinced, that the attention 
we beftow upon the pain, increafes our per- 
ceptions even of the fainter fcnfations to fuch 
a degree, as to render us infeniible of the mo- 
ment when the acutenefs of pain begins to 
fubfide; fo that (efpecially if we indulge in fret- 
ful or grievous lamentations) ^ the pain muft 
have been very confiderably diminiflied before 
we are willing to acknowledge, or are indeed 
confcious of, its having been at all relieved. 

By this it appears that attention prolongs the 
apparent exiftencc of pain; and it follows as a 
neceffary confequence, that where attention is 
called to another obje£i^ (as in the cafe of ex- 
peded relief from fome powerful agent) the 
minuter fenfations will pafs unnoticed; and 
the cure be allowed to be efiected from the mo- 
ment that the pain had a£^ually fubfided. The 
fli^hter complaints to which delicate conftitu- 

tioiis 
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tions and enfeebled minds are particulariy 
fubjed, obey thofe laws of attention in a re- 
markable manner. To a felfiih attenuon to 
every flight fenfation of uneafinefs, they (many 
of them at lead) owe their very exiftence : and 
no foon^ r is the attention called to other objects, 
than they immediately difappear. 

^ Lijnera^s (icki make haftcs the Dodor caliT- 
** He comes, but whtre's his patient? — ^At the Ball! 
*• The Dodlor flares: her woman curtfeys low, 
•* And cries, My Lady, Jir^ is ahwaysfo^ 
•• Dhcrjiom put her malady toftigkt" 

Does it not evidently follow^ that to give the 
mind a command over the faculty of attention^ 
is to leflen not only the moral evils of life, but 
to (horten the duration of the phyfical? That 
it can preferve the mind from the afTault of 
ideal mifery^ would be fufficient argument for 
enforcing the cultivation of a power fo precious; 
but when we qonfider it as abridging the pe* 
riod of real fuffering; when we refleft that, by 
this command over attention, we refcue ^ con- 
fid^rable portion of our exigence from the do- 
minion of ^vil, an4 reftore to the mental pow- 
ers that adivity of whiclj an attenticm to pain 

had 
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had deprived them; its advantages appear m 

fiill more firikii\g liglit. 

ft 
(d.) p. 150. 

As a proof that the memory of Perception may 
be enjoyed in hl^h perfection, where all the 
Other faculties are defective, I fhall beg leave tct 
adduce the following inftance, which I had in 
very early life from a venerable friend, who was 
then advanced in years, and had in youth been 
witnefs of the fa6l: — An ideot, fo utterly defli* 
tute of the faculty of conception as never to be 
capable of acquiring the ufe of fpeech, (though 
it did not appear that his organs, either of 
fpcech or hearing, were at all defe6iive) was for 
a great number of years confined to an apart- 
ment, where he was occafionally vifitcd Jby his 
family and their friends. In this apartment 
flood a clock, to the ftriking of which he evi- 
dently appeared very attentive, and it was the 
only fign of attention which he ever difplayed. 
Every time the clock (truck, he made a cluck- 
ing noife with his tongue, imitative of the 
found; and this he continued to do as often as 
the hour returned. After' (landing mariy years 
in the room with him, the clock was removed ; 

when, 
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when« to the furprize of all, he continued as 
the hour came, to make exa&Iy the fame noife 
as he had learned to do from it. He was per* 
fedly exa6t in the calculation of the time, and 
never mifled an hour in the day or in the night: 
nor did he ever cluck one too many or one too 
few; but continued to the hour of his death 
to give the exa£t notice of the lapfe of time, 
without miflake or variation. 

(e.) p. 274. 

Did a doubt remain concerning the utility 
of providing inftru6lion for the poor; that doubt 
mud give place to convi&ion, even in the minds 
of the prejudiced, on contemplating the two op- 
pofitc portraits drawn of the peafantry of Scot-> 
land, at the diftance of little more than a cen- 
tury, by two diftinguiflied writers, whofe 
(ketches arc equally entitled to the praife of 
truth and accuracy. The firft prefents fuch a 
pifture of poverty and profligacy, idlenefs and 
vice, that we are fcarcely furprized at the con- 
clufion of the enlightened author,* who faw 
no other remedy for the evil, but the revival 



* Fletcher, of Salton. of 
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of ibt detefiible' fyfiem of domeftic flaveryw 
Such -was the ftate of the Ic^wer orders in Scot- 
land in the feventeenth century^ according to 
the authority of one who united the virtues of 
the patriot to the talents of the ilatefman and 
the wifdom of the philofopher, and vvhofe lo*- 
cal knowledge of the fubjed leaves us no room 
to fufpe6l him of inaccuracy or mifreprefenta- 
tion. By the eftablifhment of parifh-fchools, 
this deplorable portrait of vice and mifery has 
-been fo happily and fo completely reverfed^ that 
.did it not ftand upon fuch unqueflionable au- 
thority as an original^ it might well be confi- 
dered as falfe or fpurious. Let it be compared 
with the account of the Scottifli peafantr)^, 
drawn by the mafterly hand of the elegant and 
accomplifhed bi<^apher of Robert Burns, 
^ever were locsJ manners more happily deli- 
neated: never were the effects of local circum- 
ftances more juftly difplaycd. As it is a fub- 
jeA upon which I am intimately converfant, I 
fhould not do juftice to a work from which I 
have received fuch pleafure and inftrudlion, if 
I did not add, that in the ^^ Remarks on the 
*^ chapaAer^aud condition of the Scottifli pea- 
" fantry/Vl ^^^ive in vain endeavoured to dif- 

covcr 
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cover a fingle inflance, in which tfitt elegam 
imagination of which the author is lb evidently 
poflefled^ has been permitted to exaggerate or 
to foften a feature beyond the fimple truth. In 
tracing the caufes of thofe ftriking change8> 
which a (ingle century has produced on na^ 
tional character, Do£tor Currie has not, per"- 
haps^ given all the weight to the influence of 
the clergy, and the happy efledls of parochial 
refidcncc, which the fubjefl may feem to merit* 
Whoever has been prefent at the performance 
of the Baptifmal ceremon)' at a coutrtry Kii)l?, 
and oUerved ihe earaeilnefs with which the 
moral and religious education of the child was 
enforced upon the parents ^ making a material 
part of that vow which they were then in ther 
&ce of the congregation folemnly to take, can- 
not wonder at the zeal difplayed by the lower 
orders in Scotland wi^ regard to the educa* 
tion of their offspring. In the Kfe of Bums, 
this paternal zeal is beautifully defcribed : In 
the letter fpom his brother Gilbert to the Editor,r 
its cfiefts are powerfully iUullratedr 

(f.) p. 328; 
I wifh I could prevail on accotnplifliefd yoting 
Udies to coniidcr the cfTeA that would be pro-' 

ducedy 
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duced by the exertion of their mufical talents 
in places of public worfliip. Why fhould 
Church be the only place in which they arc 
afhamed to let their voices be heard ? Ift it, that 
they think none (hould join in the praife of 
GoD^ but fuch as are paid for it? Is it the 
theme that is unworthy of their talents^ or the 
place that is unfit for their exertion; or is the 
audience too mean to be indulged with hear-» 
ing the delicious melody of their fine voices? 
The cultivation of true tafie would, I think> 
teach the reverfe of all this. Can fongs of 
gratitude and praife proceed with more pro* 
priety from the lips of hirelings, than from 
thofe of youth and innocence, in the full eh* 
joyment of life's beft bleffings ? If uniting their 
voices to thofe of the afTembled congregation 
in the houfe of God, be an a£): of humility; 
let it be remembered, that huinility is a qua- 
lity afTociated with all the feminine virtues, and 
that the expreffion of it muft therefore be highly 
favourable to thofe aflbciationsj which produce 
the emotions of beauty* 

(g.) p. 338. 

If the principles of tafte be fuch as they are 

here defcribed; if fitnefs and congniity be coii- 

VOL. lu o (^ iiitttCDts 
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fiittteiits in thtxt eflence ; it is to be feared that 
tbe leaders of .the b^u numde are not yet 
many Aeps remored fit>m barbarifin. 

trbe £llfe noudnt that liave been entertained 
concerning Tafie^ have in many refpe^ been 
injurious to fociety. By rendering the fubjeft 
ebiitemptible in the minds of the feriouS) they 
h^ve prevented that inveftigation of its princi- 
ples which would have brought them into ge- 
neral notice, and rendered their application 
tihiv^tfd. 'It is from the want of this invefti- 
gation, that Taile has' been confidered as alto- 
getherunconne^ied with the fubje£i: of morab^ 
thoiigh a very little reflection would be fuffi.« 
cient to pbint out their affinity. True Tafte 
^ttld aiObciate ideas of efteem and refpe&.to 
dl thole qualities which are eftimable and re- 
fp^^6btble; from the negled of its cultivation 
jnmy of thefe quahties are held in coiltempt. 
iWhatare the afipciations which evidently pre- 
ihiX iHi the minds of the young and die gay> 
wlA Vefpeft to the virtaes of modefty, pru- 
dence^ and temperance ? Does it not obvioudy 
appear that ideas of glory are often attached 
to qualities diredly oppoiite: and that fuch 
drefa and manners ate adopted as may beft 

Ihcw 
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fliew the ftrength of this aflbciation in the moft 
glaring colours ? To thje eye of Tafte each fea- 
foii of the year has its peculiar Uea^jties : nor 
does the venerable oak, when fringed with the 
hoary ornaments of winter,,afford.4.profpe6Hefs 
various or delightful, than >yhea decked in tl^. 
moft luxuriant foli^e. Is, then, the winter, of 
}ife connected with no alTociation^ but thofe oj[ 
horror? This can never .be the cafe, until id^|% 
of contempt are aifociated with ideas of wiidoiqt 
and experience ; ailociations which the cultiya^^ 
tion of true tafte would eflfeftually prevent 
Suppofe the perfon who wifbes to imprpye;Oij^ 
Nature's' plan, fliould apply to the artificiiJ, 
fiorift ta deck the bare boi^ghs of his fpreadii^ 
oak with ever- blooming rofes ; would it no J 
be foon difcovered, that in defecting Nature h^ 
had deferted Tafte? It would be remembered, 
that the colouring of Nature, whether in tl^e 
animate or inanimate creation, never^ fails Ui 
harmonize with the object ; that hermoft beau* 
tifiil hues are often tranficnt, and excite a mqr$ 
lively emotion fron^ that very circumftance, J 
leave the application to your own fagacilyj and 
fliould fincetely rejoice, that the obfervations I 
1^^ m^de, would lead to an examination of 
tl^ principlj^ on which they have beeti founded. 



'* - 
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(H.) p. 394. 

The Author of thefe Letters has, in tt former 
publication, endeavoured to expofe the confe- 
(juences of this exercife of the united powers of 
abftra£tion and imagination, where judgment 
had been uncultivated. She is^ however^ ap- 
prehenfive^ that many who have been amufed 
with the fi^on which (he at that time made 
the vehicle of her fcntiments, have failed in 
drawing the inferences from it, which it was 
her wifh to have rendered obvious. The obfer- 
yations (he has had an opportunity of making 
upon this head^ have fumi(hed her with new ar- 
guments concerning the utility of abftradion^ 
and the fatal confequences arifing from the in- 
capacity for generalization. Thofe who are in- 
capable of general reafoning^ think it impofii^ 
ble to draw genuine pictures of human charac- 
ter but from particulars. They are, therefore, 
^ for ever hunting after the originals from which 
fiich pi6iure8 muft, in their opinion, have in- 
evitably been drawn 5 and thus theylofe the 
^vantage that might have been derived from 
making proper inferences ; while all their ideas 
pf what is juft and natural, being drawn from 

the 
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the fame confined and narrow fource^ their cri-* 
ticifms are equally unjuft and imperfed. 

(1.) p. 421. 

.The flow prqgrefs of the human mind in at- 
taining abflraft idea^ ; appears to me as an irre- 
fragable proof, that the notions of the Divinity 
obtained in the earlieft ages by the Hebrew pa^ 
tdarchs could . only have proceeded from Di- 
vine revelation. Without fuch revelation, the; 
abftra£t ideas of the Deity that are to be found 
in the writings of Mofes and the prophets are 
entirely unaccountable, and far more miracu- 
lous, that is to fay, much farther removed from 
the common courfe of events, than any of thofe 
miracles which have been ftumbling-blocks to 
the fceptics. Let us ftudy the tenor of our 
Saviour's addrefles to the Jewifli nation, and 
we fhall find how ftrongly he reproaches them, 
for having exchanged the pure and abftrafl: no- 
tions of the Divine attributes, for the low and 
groveling conceptions originating in the fenfes. 
All the difcourfcs of our bleffed Lord have a 
tendency to lead the mind to form pure, /. e. 
abftrad ideas of virtue. Conforming himfelf 

to 
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to the capacities of his auditors, he illuftratiea. 
by familiar objefb, but never fails to carry the 
mind beyond the narrow conceptions of the 
fenfes into the regions of abfirad truth. 

Of all the books that ever have been written, 
we fhall find the Bible the moft favourable to 
the improvement of the faculty of abftra£lioQ. 
Experience proves the truth of the affertion. In 
countries where the knowledge of the Bible is 
denied to the laity, the conceptions of the 
Deity become mean and degrading. Unfup- 
ported by the abftra£): ideas of his glorious at^ 
tributes and perfections which the Bible fur- 
niihes, the mind' calls in the aid of fenfible ob- 
jects. Hence the worihip of images and a 
thoufand fupcrftitions, which chain down the 
mind to the confideration of individuals, and 
by preventing the expanfion of the faculties in 
general reafoning, retard' the progreffive im» 
provement of the human race. 

Philofophy itfelf, when it proudly refiifes Di* 
vine affiftance, flies on low and groveling wing. 
Let us compare the conceptions of fome of our. 
celebrated naturalifts concerning the origin of 
things, with the fublime ideas upon the fame 
&bje£t to be found in the book of Job and iQ 

the 



the Pialms. The refier infeoond caofes fdlows 
in his reafimii^ the method of the Indian, whc^ 
endeavouring to find fomewhat whereon to reft 
the vaft fabric of the world, fuppofes it upheld 
by an elephant, while the elephant is fapported 
by a tortoife ! The other fhnn contemplating 
the abftrad ideas of infinite po^er, wifdom^ 
and goodnefs, exerted through infinite fpace^ 
beholds the foludon of every difficulty in the . 
agency of the Divine mind, and fenfible of the 
eircumfcribed limits of the human intelled, 
confefles that the knowledge of many things is 
removed beyond its grafp. I may be thought^ 
in what I have here advanced, to have ftcpped 
a little beyond my own proper fphere : but the^ 
bread thattakes an intereil in the happinefs and 
improvement of the human race, will be apt to 
lofe the coniideration of its own infignificance 
in the more enlarged idea of being a part of 
the great whole. 
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